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FORESTS AND FORESTRY. 
Ill. 


‘THE timber trade of this country has grown to gigantic 
proportions. The pine timber cut alone is estimated at 
twenty billion feet of lumber per annum. Then we have 
shingles, staves, headings, etc., etc., ranning up to nearly ten 
billion more, representing a total value of approximately two 
hundred and fifty million dollars. Then comes the fuel con- 
sumption, computed by Prof. Sargent for 1880 at one hun- 
dred and forty-five million cords, with a market value of 
three hundred and twenty-two million dollars, besides char- 
coal to the value of over five millions. These are very sug- 
gestive figures. It is not too much to say that very few 
people have any intelligent conception of billions; of the 
enormous area of land which it would be necessary to con- 
serve as forest for the permanent maintenance of this enorm- 
ous output, or of the shock which the nation would experience 
by the sudden extinction of all the industries depending on 
timber, the raw material of which amounts to six hundred 
million dollars annually. 
On the continent of Europe, where forest culture is an 
industry recognized as scarcely secondary in importance to 
agriculture, it is found that an acre of closely stocked pine 


and from two to three feet in the mountains. An appropria- 
tion of $100,000 will be asked of Congress this winter to 
continue the improvements and keep Lieutenant Kingman 
in the field. 

Most of this reported statement is no doubt true, though 
the assertion that smaller game is increasing in the Park is 
somewhat amusing. There never has been any lack of small 
game there, and probably there is just about as much now in 
the Park as there always has been. The law in relation to 
shooting this small game is not enforced—cannot be with the 
present force of game protectors—and people kill hares, 
squirrels and birds whenever they can. We know that 
there was considerable goose shooting done last summer on 
the lake, not far from the mouth of Pelican Creek. 

That portion of the public which is especially interested in 
the Park will watch with a great deal of interest the course 
of the new superintendent, Mr. R. E. Carpenter. He is a 
man as yet essentially untried, though he appears to have 
manifested considerable energy in expelling squatters and 
trespassers from the reservation. We hope that he may 
prove to be the right man in the right place. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tae ForEst AND STREAM is the recognized medium of entertain- 
ment, instruction and information between American sportsmen. 
Communications upon the subjects to which its pages are devoted are 
respectfully invited. Anonymous communications will not be re- 
garded. No name will be published except with writer’s consent. 
The Editors are not responsible for the views of correspondents. 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Only advertisements of an approved character inserted. Inside 
pages, nonpareil type, 25 cents per line. Special rates for three, six 
and twelve months. Reading notices $1.00 per line. Eight words 
to the line, twelve lines to one inch. Advertisements should be sent 
in by the Saturday previous to issue in which they are to be inserted. 

Transient advertisements must invariably be accompanied by the 
money or they will not be inserted. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS 
May begin at any time. Subscription price, $4 per year ; $2 for six 
months; to aclub of three annual subscribers, three copies for $10; 
five copies for $16. Remit by registered letter, money-order, or draft, 
payable to the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. The paper 
may be obtained of newsdealers throughout the United States, 
Canadas and Great Britain. Newsdealers in the United Kingdom 
may order through Davies & Co., No. 1 Finch Lane, Cornhill, Lon- 
don. General subscription agents for Great Britain, Messrs. Sampson 
Low, Marston, Searles and Rivington, 188 Fleet street, London, Eng. 
Address all communications, 


forest and Stream Publishing Co. FIREARM IMPROVEMENTS.—Tbe patent office reports for 


the year just closed, show that in these quiet times of peace 
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mills going, and no steps whatever taken to restock it. 

The available stock on which tnese heavy annual drafts 
are being made was computed by Prof. Sargent.in 1880 at 
two hundred and sixty billion, of which more than eighty 
billion was Southern pine, thus leaving about one hundred 
and eighty billion of white pine subject toan annual drain 
of twenty billion; and this was four years ago. 

The question suggests itself here, If so large an area of 
country is being strippcd annually, does it not restock itself 
with young timber which will be ready for the axe ten, 
twenty and thirty years hence, as required? To this we 
answer, twenty-five or thirty years ago the national stock of 
pine timber was assumably a thousand billion feet of lum- 
ber, counting timber of all ages. Since pine timber requires 
a century to reach maturity, such a capital stock could have 
borne a drain of ten billion feet annually without prejudice, 
providing the felling had been conducted systematically, 
and that the necessary measures were taken to secure re- 
stocking of the stripped area. As a matter of fact a system- 
atically managed forest with a capital stock of a thousand 
billion is equal to an annual drain of twenty billions, be- 
cause in such a forest we are able to cut out not only one 
per cent. of all we see before us, but an additional one per 
cent. of the growth of the century, which is or should be 
equal to the original stock. The forests of twenty-five or 
thirty years ago were not equal to the strain of twenty bil- 
lions per annum, because for want of systematic manage- 
ment, gradation in age classes, and requisite thinning, the 
loss from decay generally counterbalances the gain by incre- 
ment. The stock of twenty-five or thirty years ago would 
have borne an anrual drain of ten billion for a century. If 
during that century the forests had been brought under sys- 
tematic treatment, and reproduction provided for, they would 
have been rendered thereafter permanently equal to the 
strain of twenty billions. The opportunity has bees lost; 
the nation has been blindly spendthrift of its grand inherit- 
ance, ; 

It is an elementary axiom among foresters, that if a forest 
be subjected to double the strain it is capable of maintaining 
permanently, it will be exhausted in about two-fifths the 
period of rotation. If the area is conserved and reproduc- 
tion secured, it wil] recover itself at the close of the rotation, 
but for the Jatter threc-fifths it must have rest. In our case un; 
fortunately the forest area has been contracted, reproduction 





to be reached, with such guidance as may be derived from a 
thorough knowledge of the then existing arms. It would 
seem as though some of the later inventors were indeed 
working in this direction. A tour through the model room 
of the patent office, or a careful perusal of the reports made 
from time to time, and an examination of the plates of detail 
would bring ample payment to 1 trained mind in the sugges- 
tions from efforts made by workers of the past. The newer 
models which we have seen of improved weapons, opens up 
the prospect that the near future will see a marked change 
in the character of weapons used, and that in accuracy, cost 
and ease of transport, the coming arm will be in every way 
more desirable than any now in use. 


With its compact type and in its permanently enlarged form 
of twenty-eight pages this journal furnishes each week a larger 
amount of first-class matter relating to angling, shooting, the 
kennel, yachting, canoeing, and kindred subjects, than is con- 
tained in all other American publications put together. 


LAST SEASON IN THE PARK. 


‘WHE daily papers contain an interview with the new sup- 
erintendent of the Yellowstone National Park. The 
substance of it is, on the whole, rather favorable. 

The superintendent said that the Park had been visited 
during the past season by a large number of tourists, but not 
by as many as had been expected. There had been several 
causes which had tended to keep visitors away—the Presi- 
dential year, the hard times and the lack of hotel accom- 
modation. The Improvement Company’s hotel had been 
open during the season, but the financial embarrassments of 
the company had interfered with its complete success, A 
great many foreigners, mainly English and German, had 
been attracted to the reservation, and its beauties and won- 
ders were becoming famous abroad. The Park Branch 
Railroad, running from Livingston, on the Northern Pacific, 
has been completed to Cinnabar, a. distance of fifty-three 
miles, the latter poiut being distant from the hotel but seven 
miles. Lieutenant Kingman, United States Army, with a 
force of about one hundred men, had been working on the 
roads and trails, and had about finished the road to the lower 
geysers so that wagons could pass in. 

There had been some little trouble with squatters and 
trespassers, but all except two or three of the former had 
been ejected, and the latter had been kept off by the patrol, 
consisting-of a force of ten men, who maintaincd a strict 
watch on intruders of that character. Under the system of 
game preservation, the smaller game is increasing in number, 
and the same may be said of the larger, though owing to the 
migratory character of the latter, wandering out of the 
boundaries and seeking lower latitudes during the cold 
season, it could not be equally guarded. Cinnamon and 
black bears, elk, deer and antclope and Rocky Mountain 
sheep are numerous in the Park, and a small herd of buffa- 
loes, about a hundred in number, has passed the summer 
within its borders. The season closed about the 16th of 
October. There is now about a foot of snow in the valleys 


SHoctine CHALLENGES.—For some weeks past the air has 
been full of ¢hallenges and paper defiances have been rush- 
ing back and forth in liberal clouds. Champion No. 1, in 
New Orleans, is very anxious to do all sorts of wonderful 
things with the gun before the trap, while champion No. 2, 
away off in the New England section, is equally anxious but 
with a difference in some trifling point, and so the pair never 
meet. Each goes off with an untrodden coat tail and full of 
the notion that he is the champion shot of the world, and so 
announces himself in and out of season. In fact there are 
so mary sorts and styles of shooting that it is difficult to say 
what shall stand as the measuring scale of a good marksman. 
In instituting a comparison between two feats of shooting, 
every detail and condition under which the work was done 
should be considered. If in one essential there is a difference 
ever so slight, proper allowance must be made for it in reach- 
ing a final verdict. It is just here that the difficulty comes in, 
for no man can say as yet precisely what weight should be 
given to each and every variation. So it happens that No. 1 
and No. 2 may go on each after his own heart piling up 
startling records in fair and trick shooting, and yet meeting 
on no common groynd where comparison would be possible. 
It is then after all a sort of farce to have these paper declar- 
ations of war sent back and forth, each man knows his own 
strong points and bis weak points as well, and this knowl- 
edge shows itself in the guarded wording of the challenges. 
If there were an honest desire to have a contest, a meeting 
would be quickly arranged, but so long as there. is more 
profit in talk than in fight so long will the present style of 
warfare continue. 
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unprovided for, and we have to confront a more ‘formidable 


difficulty than a temporary hiatus. 


Pure pine forests are found almost invariably on poor 
soils, not because the pine will not flourish in rich soils, but 
because from the moment it has enriched the soil with 
humus to an extent sufficient for the support of hardwood 
trees, the seeds of those trees will assuredly be borne in from 
somewhere, trees of all classes will dispute the floor with the 
pine,coming up in openings made by fallen trees, crowding out 
the young pine seedlings, which make slower growth the first 
few years, until in the course of centuries the last of the pine 
giants pass to decay, leaving the floor in possession of the 
hardwoods, which enrich the soil at a much more rapid rate 


than the pines did. 


Asa consequence, whenever the lumberman strips a pure 
pine forest, he leaves a floor which has every chance of re- 
stocking itself, because the soil is too poor to tempt the settler 


to bring it under cultivation. 


But the great bulk of the white pine is distributed through 
hardwood forests, and following the removal of the pine, the 


settler comes in and clears up the land for cultivation. In 


stony, gravelly and sandy regions the humus, or decaying 
vegetable matter, gets used up in a few years, to the impov- 
erishment alike of soil and settler, but this does not prevent 
its occupancy, and the consequent contraction of the forest 
, area from which the timber of the last thirty years has been 


drawn. 


Pure pine forests, when stripped and left to nature, do not 


restock themselves with the same vigor as birch, maple and 


a host of other trees. among which may be enumerated the 
worthless jack pine of Northern Michigan,-which only too 
gencrally usurps the pine area Jaid bare by lumbermen or 


forest fires. In the first place, the pines have only an occa- 
sional good seed year; in the next, their seed is edible and 
greedily carried away by squirrels in the coné before it is ripe. 
There is, moreover, a measure of irregularity in the natural 
reproduction of both the white and Norway pines for which 
it would be difficut to assign a reason. The writer has been 
through whole townships of pine forest open enough for the 
growth of a young forest on the floor at their feet—in fact, 
presenting exactly the conditions which the forester would 
produce by thinning for the purpose of fostering a fresh 
growth—and scarcely a plant of any age was to be seen, 


while other townships, a few miles removed, had their floor 


thickly stocked with young plants ready to spring into vig- 
orous growth on the removal of the old forest. 

Fires are a further obstacle to the restocking of pine clear- 
ances. The floor is left strewn with branches and trunks, 
and if a fire encroaches on it, the heat generated by such a 
mass of dead fuel dried in the sun entirely destroys the young 
crop. Maple and other hardwood seedlings may be burned 
down year after year and will send up fresh shoots; but 
although after a light fire creeping along the floor with little 
to support it, a young pine seedling from five to ten years 
old if scorched above ground will sometimes send up fresh 
shoots from the axes of the lower branches below ground, 
the general experience is that fires destroy the whole crop, 
leaving the ground bare until a few stray seed get wafted in 
on the wind, take root, and at a later period scatter their seed 
over the desert around them. Of the thousands of square 
miles which have been stripped of their pine within the last 
twenty-five years, probably less than 10 per cent. is restocked 
with young forest, and of this a large proportion has been 
too thinly and unevenly stocked to admit of the trees grow- 
ing to tall, clear timber. 

The pine forests of twenty-five or thirty years ago were un- 
equal to the strain that has been imposed on them. If they 
had been reserved and improved, they could have been ren- 
dered equal to the support of such a strain; but now that the 
greater portion and the best of the area has been diverted to 
agriculture, and the remainisg cleared area left to restock 
itself as it best could under unfavorable conditions, the sec- 
ond growth, as it is called, may suffice fo delay the evil day 
a year, perhaps, after the removal of the last of the old tim- 
ber, but can hardly be taken into account as a source of 
future supply. 

It is sometimes argued that after the destruction of the 
pine forests, the nation must manage to rub along with other 
timbers as substitutes. The only tolerable substitutes for the 
general purposes to which pine is applied, are the other coni- 
fers, hemlock, spruce, tamarac, balsam, etc., and of these 
the supply is a very limited one—probably short of fifty 
billions—even the hardwood forests are fast passing to ex- 
tinction. 

A hundred and fifty million cords of fuel annually, repre- 
sents seven millions of acres of land cleared for cultivation; 
for nearly all the fuel sent to market is produced by settlers 
in clearing land. This estimate of Prof. Sargent’s, reaching 
to a consumption of three cords per capita of the population, 

appears a high one; but the timber burnt on the ground to 
get rid of it must be fully equal to three times the amount 
sent to market. 

An acre of fair hardwood forest will grow twenty cords of 
fuel in sixty years—say one-third of a cord per annum, on 
which calculation nearly- four hundred ‘and fifty million 
acres, or seven hundred thousand square miles would be re- 
quired for the permanent maintenance. Fortunately in the 
present: fue] consumption, we have coal to. take the place of 
wood fuel as the supply becomes: contracted; ‘but ‘when to 
thisrapid clearance of forest, estimated by thé amount of 
wood fuel sent to market, we add the drain necedsary to 


the prairies. 


stocked with growing trees. 


REVOLVER PracticE.—Recent attention to the subject in 
the newspapers would seem to indicate that more than usual 
attention was being paid to the use of pistols as weapons of 
accuracy. Every year sees the crowding out of sight of the 
“guns” formerly so proudly carried by the braggart and 
rowdy of the West. In the East there is still a tremendous 
battery of mischief carried about in the aggregate hip pocket 
of the foolish minority of the male population. It is safe to 
say, however, that this is not a growing habit, and that in 
the near future we shall see the pistol put to its proper use, 
as a weapon of sport in times of peace, and in times of war 
a weapon whose uses have never yet been fairly appreciated 
by military men. There are now most interesting matches 
going on in the city in this line of marksmanship, and the 














MINNESOTA VENISON is shipped to the Chicago market in 
great quantities, and we presume much of it finds its wayto 
New York. The shippers are confirmed in their systematic 
evasion of the non-export law, and the Chicago marketmen 
encourage the dishonesty. Why does not Minnesota take 
pattern after Maine, and organize a game detective force? 
So long as the enforcement of the Juw is left to private and 


unofficial activity, it will not accomplish its end. 


Tue Micnican AssocraTion will hold its annual meeting 
at Lansing February 3. We hope to chronicle a full at- 





tendance. 
Che Sportsman Tourist, 


CAMP FLOTSAM. 


IX.—FISHING BY PROXY. 


WE. slept until it was quite late in the morning of the 

second day in camp and were roused by the rapping 
of George on the tent pole. at the door. His greeting was 
‘‘Well, Captain, they’re here,” at the same time holding up 
a string of bass averaging two pounds apiece. He had taken 


them in an hour’s time just in front of the tents with a spoon. 


The camp turned out to inspect them, and while breakfast 


was being prepared and the fish were cooking, there was an 


unpacking of tackle boxes and a jointin of "rods. It was 
p & 4 g 


the only vent to the excitement, as fishing was out of the ques 


tion without bait, and no one would use the spoon. We 
longed to try the fly, but a six-ounce rod ordered of Mitchell 
was unfinished at our departure and we would use nothing 
else, preferring to await its arrival, which we expected that 


day. So the camp subsided and took breakfast with a nor- 
mal pulse. No one seemed in a hurry to fish, but all turned 
in to put some extra touches to the camp by clearing a lawn 
in front of the tents. Then some letters were written, a 
cigar indulged in and after that some loafing. 

The camp was setting about its enjoyment in a very leis- 
urely sort of a way, and really there was no reason for haste. 
We had some weeks before us and we knew that whenever 
we felt inclined to take a fish we had only to pull out from 
shore and cast, and besides, there was an individual in the 
party who positively declined to begin his record with any 
rod save his Mitchell, and the rest were waiting for him. 
The day glided away to our 8 o'clock dinner, when every 
one answered to the rollcall. After dinner we all went 
down to the outlet hoping to get the last isssue of Forrest 
AND STREAM, which the office of that publication bad been 
notified to forward to us here, and to bring the expected rod. 
We found neither, and at nightfall returned despondent. 
We pulled up the creek through the dark shadows, getting 
aground a couple of times, and then burst into the flood 
of moonlight which lay in rippling splendor upon the lake, 
lighting up islet and cove, and through which, more than a 
mile away, we could see the tents standing out in sepulchral 
whiteness against the black background of forest which cov- 
ered the hill behind. We sat long before the tents enjoying 
the dim far off landscape, until each had burned his fourth 
pipe into ashes, when we said good night. 

The next morning, with a dogged determination not to 
fish without that rod, we set out to cruise among the islands 
and ended by turning in at Sabattis’s. Having seen that we 
were heading for the point, he stood awaiting us by his 
canoe. A half-breed girl of eighteen peered at us from 
around the corner of the cabin, while a pretty doe-eyed, 
brown-skinned child of ten ran down to the water’s edge for 
a Closer view of the strangers. The Indian mother was sick, 
and the Madame, who was with us, landed and entered the 
cabin to perform what kind offices she might. The sick 
woman, with all the stoicism and _taciturnity of-her race, 
would not speak; but at last, touched by the kindness of her 
white sister, turned on her rude pallet with her face to‘ the 
wall to conceal. her tears. She had a high fever,-and the 
Madame, returning to the boat, told David to come with us 
to the camp for some medicine. Sabattis, with guileless fear 


of a doctor’s bill, mildly protested, saying: ‘“We‘are short 


of money down here.” But David followed usin the canoe, 


maintain the industries of casks, barrels, and other wooden 
ware, we must be prepared to see the timbers most in demand 
—walnut, hickory, butternut, oak, ash, elm—disappear one 
after the other, until at no distant day a hardwood log will 
possess more value in the Atlantic States than it ever has on 


It is quite true that over all the Atlantic States there is a 
great deal of hilly or stony land, which will never be taken 
up for settlement, or which, if taken up, will be abandoned 
in a few years; and this area, amounting to severa hundred 
square miles in the aggregate, may be relied on for a supply 
of timber of some sort. Some of these areas may be con- 
served and administered at trifling expense; but without 
some sort of systematic conservancy, the yield will decrease 
and the soil be impoverished, until it is incapable of support- 
ing anything but stunted types. From such neglected areas 
the nation can never draw a permanent supply of necessary 
hardwoods for all the many industries depending on it. For- 
ests can only be kept in condition by maintaining them fully 





A dose or two of pills, followed with quinine, restored the 
patient after a few days. During the remainder of the camp 
court was paid to the me, David brought her birds of 
beautiful plumage for their wings, and skins of minks which 
he hai killed; the mother made her quaint and delicate bas. 
kets, while to us David and his young ‘brother Alonzo 
brought live minnows by the hundred. 

Another day and another trip to the outlet followed, still 
no rod. Our bait can was alive with fine perch, a grand 
ripple was on the water, the Madame was anxious to fish, 
the rest were aching for a tussle. So we reluctantly yielded 
to their entreaties, and consented to go out for ‘‘only an 
hour’ and show them how to strike and play the fish the 
correct way by taking two or three and then leaving them to 
get along alone. At tbe end of an hour we returned to camp 
with eight large bass. These the Madame took, while we 
aided her by coaxing the fish about the boat. We did this 
by dangling a lively bait on a hook in the water, first on one 
side of the boat and then on the other. As we watched her 
draw in one after another, we resolved more firmly than be- 
fore to wait for the new rod before taking a hand in the 
game. 

On our return to the camp we found a native, from a 
couple of miles down the lake, who was awaiting our arri- 
val to contract for some supplies. He had brought a jar of 
fine sweet butter and half a dozen spring chickens nearly 
full grown. These were soon disposed of, and the latter 
turned loose to forage about the tents, where they soon be- 
came accustomed to their new surroundings. As night 
came on, the selection of a roost seemed for a time to be a 
matter of serious deliberation. The senior rooster called 
the group to order and a discussion began at once. Three 
were in favor of a small oak, upon one of the lower branches 
of which these perched themselves, but there was a bolting 
delegation, of which one was in favor of the adoption of the 
cook’s table, but the Madame interposed a veto. Then one 
left the tree and joined the rest, and an independent party 
seemed about being formed, but the minority came over, the 
split was healed, und all mounted into another tree. During 
the brief lives of those roosters we were awakened every 
morning before daylight by their attempts at crowing, and 
many a time, when roused from our slumbers, we wished 
them en masse on the gridiron, but relented with the day- 
break, for their doom was fast approaching. 

Whether viewed in the light of economy, luxury or socia- 
bility, every camp should have its poultry yard. There will 
come times when every one is tired of fish, ham, bacon and 
salt pork; at such times a ‘‘briler” or two will fill. the gap 
most wonderfully. The game is always at the door, keeps 
until needed, and is well nigh self-supporting. The member 
who sometimes gets tired of fishing and stays into keep 
camp, soon learns to appreciate the company of the bright- 
eyed cacklers, which are always scratching about the tents. 

And now came the first Sunday in camp. Who that has 
passed a summer in the woods cannot recali one by one those 
beautiful quict days, when guns and rods were left un- 
touched and nature held sway over all; when in her vast 
cathedral of moving trees and boughs and sun-lit waters, 
and amid her eternal rocks the great Mother opened her 
arms in benediction over her children and breathed upon a 
peace, like unto that greater one, which passeth all under- 
standing. Every camp takes with it some sort of literature; 
the sort depends on the tastes of its individual members. 
Our library consisted of Tennyson, a volume of Dickens 
and ‘‘Woodcraft.” On that Sunday morning we drew the 
latter from our camp kit, and leaving the rest to write and 
gossip, we set out to follow the blazes which marked the 
path that the old woodsman has laid out for the children of 
the summer. ‘*Woodcraft” is itself the gospel of relaxation, 
the apostle of a new life; but it is the voice of one crying in 
the wilderness; it is the enthusiasm of the hermit and the 
song of the recluse. For a party embarked on an extended 
outing its precepts are incomplete. Its methods of camp 
construction are for the few. The enchanting picture 
of a night in camp and that resumé of the five days’ outing 
of the party of four with the old woodsman are the experi- 
ences on the one hand of a lone camper, and on the other of 
a company occupying a shanty for a few days in the woods. 
The out-of-door methods are, in every wey, worthy of all 
acceptation for a fair weather camp, but of the indoor life 
of the camper through a week of storm—which every outer 
some time will encounter—when it is useless to try fly or 
bait, when there is no place of enjoyment or comfort other 
than the camp, of this part of the outer’s experienca we find 
nothing in ‘‘Woodcraft.” It isa phase of camp life which 
has, doubtless, often fallen to the lot of ‘‘Nessmuk,” and it 
is a matter of no little curiosity to know just how he man- 
ages it with his open. shanty tent. 

The recipes given in ‘‘Woodcraft” are a revelation to 
many who go into the woods expecting to do their own 
cooking. We modestly offer a suggestion on the subject of 
camp bread. We never carry yeast powder with us into 
camp, but cream-tartar and soda instead. Stir one teaspoon- 
ful of soda and two of cream-tartar in a pint of milk; pour 
this into sufficient wheat flour to make a Jight, not very stiff 
dough; add a lump of butter half the size of a hen’s egg with 
a balf teaspoonful of salt, mix lightly and flatten out on the 
griddle to about a half inch in thickness; bake until one side 
is brown and then turn. When done you will have a light, 
delicious short-cake, which will be almost daily in demand 
by your companions, If no milk be at hand, condensed 
milk thinned with water is as good as the fresh article. 

‘‘Nessmuk” has rendered an invaluable service to every 
one who camps, be he a veteran or a tenderfoot, and ‘‘Wood- 
craft” should have a place in every camp library. Many 
have been the thoughts concerning the old woodsman which 
have crowded the brains of the toilers while building their 
summer camps. In our camp hung a pair of tongs—a new 
“‘kink” to us—constructed after his model, an ever present 
reminder of the veteran outer who wields the hatchet, the 
paddle and the pen with the same masterly skill. 














































- Sunday is never a long day in camp, and the camper who 


passes its hours in fishing makes a great. mistake. Those 
days of blissful rest are fraught with hours of peace and 
dreamy meditation which come not at other times, and he 
who loves the woods and waters will hail the day which 
brings more to him than all the rest. The next day was-one 
destined to.be the red-letter day of the camp. -The.long ex- 
pected rod reached us from its maker, and the camp 
pa about to inspect the treasure. It was a thing of 
beauty, an artistic conception, a masterpiece of the cunning 
hand that had fasbioned it. A lithe and lively rod of lance- 
wood, with extry joints. of shad-blow and a patent butt, 
without which no rod is arod, it was passed around; handled 
in mimic casting and pronounced perfection. It weighed 
just seven ounces, and after that number of weeks of almost 
daily use, and after being caught once or twice in a short 
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corner through carelessness, when nothing but its own in- 
herent strength saved it from being smashed, we brought it 
home intact and without having had occasion to use any of 
its extra parts. After its summer test we will put it, as its 
_ veteran maker, William Mitchell, said we might, without 
fear as to the result, we will put it ‘‘ounce for ounce and 
foot for fuot against any split bamboo rod in the hands of 
any man.” Of its adventures we will tell hereafter. When 
Truthful James had seen and handled it its duplicate was 
forthwith ordered and soon arrived, and often we watched 
with admiring - the perfect arch and nearly completed 
circle made by the other’s rod while holding in check a large 
and vigorous fighting small-mouth. There only remained 
certain expectant deeds to be performed to enshroud our 
camp in a hale which through coming winter nights would 
gleam from afar and make the aurora brighter as we imag- 
ined it flashing over the scene of our triumphs. So from the 
ancient Sabattis we extorted a promise to guide us on the 
morrow to his favorite bass ground, six miles to the west- 
ward from camp. WAWAYANDA. 


ONLY A DREAM. 


L~ night I dreamed I walked with three very gentle- 
manly strangers to the bank of a lake in Northern 
Michigan. 
“The skies they were ashen and sober, 
The leaves they were crisped and sere; 
It was night in the lonesome October 


Of my most immemorial year. 
* * * * * * 


“And now as the night was senescent, 
And the star dials pointed to morn, 

At the end of our path a liquescent 
And nebulous lustre was born.”’ 


And I asked the cause of this strange luminary, and one 
of my companions, answering in a low voice, said, ‘“That is 
our Nimrod with a bullseye lantern, and he seeketh the un- 
suspecting deer,” and while we gazed a doe and two fawns 
passed in front of the nebulous light and disappeared as 
quietly as they had come; and while I wondered much, my 
companions, speaking together, said, ‘‘He desired a large 
quantity of meat, but while waiting for them to get in range 
waited until they were out of range.” 

When the light had disappeared around a projecting point 
of land, I asked why others in the party did not hunt in the 
same manner, and again, speaking in one voice, they sorrow- 
fully answered, ‘‘We have but one lantern fit for such 
heavenly sport, and our friend of the nebulous lustre has 
nightly appropriated it since he broke hisown.” ‘‘But,” 
said I, ‘‘does he do all of the shooting and none of the pad- 
dling?” And they said, ‘Yes, he considers it satisfactory to 
the others to see him wound one occasionally.” Much in- 
terested, I inquired if he willingly divided the spoils when a 
deer actually insisted upon being impaled on the gun barrel, 
and they replied in chorus, ‘‘Never; no, never; it is sufficient 
honor for us to help carry it to camp.” 

While yet we lingered, a loud report was borne to us from 
across the waters, and presently a radiant form came from 
the mists and deposited at our feet an empty shell; simply 
an empty shell. 

Then the scene changed; it was morning in camp. Forms 
were briskly moving about preparing breakfast, mending 
oar locks, moving luggage, etc., but nowhere could I see the 
radiant form of the night before. Noticing my look of in- 
quiry the others paused, and pointed to a placard which had 
escaped my notice over a couch. It read: 


Then the forbearance and humility of this man rushed 
upon me, andI prostrated myself and bumped my head 
three times upon the hard ground to do him homage. While 
yet I bumped the scene again changed, and down a pleasant 
vista I saw four stalwart forms, buoyant and in Indian file, 
with the Knight of the Firefly Lamp at the head. I was 
told they were proceeding to a district known to only a few 
mighty hunters who, having discarded firearms, walked care- 
lessly through the woods in search of deer, with a few grains 
of salt in the left hand and a club in the right. On all such 
excursions, the much abused Knight of the Nasal Headlight 
always took the lead to secure the first shot and’ charm the 
game until the others could arrive. I meekly asked if their 
thoughtful Nimrod never missad bis aim, and wus told with 
much spirit: ‘‘Never—when alone,” It was only when with 
company that he took a standing shot, forty rods and run- 
ning was his favorite shot. 

Then | was transported to the shores of that lake where 
‘there is said to be room for only one more fish; and 
the irrepressible knight was there with the same halo of 
glory about him I had noticed elsewhere. He held a spear 
and a form that I recognized a paddie. When four-fifths 
of the circuit of the lake had been made and the shallow 
water of the inlets lett behind, he of the trident, being 
weary, generously traded places with the plebeian at the 
stern, and through the fog, wh:ch now floated on the water, 
I saw the plebeian had no use for the spear; but he made no 
comment. 

And when I had again traversed the path which led to 
camp I asked why the plebeian made no protest, and was 
told that he was a gentleman in disguise and did not wish to 
break the peace of the camp, and that his aggressor was a 
thumper who had pulverized more men in the far West than 
ever Sullivan in the East, the noticeable difference being 
that Mr. Sullivan’s subjects were usually able to walk home 
after the discussion. 

Noticing two antlered monarchs, hanging a little apart 
from the others, I unwisely asked the nebulous hero if they 
were also the fruits of his skill. In frigid tones of sarcasm 
he replied that they were two fools that lad tried to run 
over one of the other boys, and had been killed in self- 
defense. Looking to the others for a reply, I saw they were 
pointing to a transparency near the tent which read: 


“Think you we look for headed wheat 
From a small plot of garden ground?” 

Just as I was about to inquire why so disagreeable a per- 
son had been permitted to join the party, I saw that the four 
had withdrawn to a distance from the lustrous figure, and 
Were singing: 

“Well I know now this dim lake of Auber, 
This misty mid region of Weir.” 

And then the breakfast bell broke in upon my dream, and 

I remembered I had read ‘‘Ulalume” before si 
~ A. C. 
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NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. 
WATER BIRDS, VOL. II. 


S* months ago the first volume of the ‘‘Water Birds of 
North America” was issued from the press, and recently 
the second volume has appeared. This is in fact, though 
not in name, the fifth and concluding volume of the great 
work on North American birds by Baird, Brewer and Ridg- 
way, a portion of which made its appearance in 1874, more 
than ten years ago. In our notice of the first volume of the 
‘‘Water Birds” we spoke of the history of the work, the 
difficulties, and the consequent long delays, encountered in 
bringing it out, and said that the work was monuments: in 
character. Jt has engaged the attention of our first ornithol- 
ogists; it is the best that we can do. Dr. Brewer’s death left 
the biographical notices of the species in very incomplete 
shape, for they were by no means brought down to date; but 
except as regards this portion of the work, it may be re- 
garded as representing the best effort of American workers 
in this science. Taking this view of the completed work, 
we muy ask ourselves if it is satisfactory; are American 
ornithologists contented with the production and willing to 
be represented by the work? To these questions an affirma- 
tive answer must be returned. The second volume of the 
‘Water Birds” carries out the promise of the first. It be- 
ins with the green-winged teal and concludes the subject. 
he descriptions and comparisons of the different species 
are remarkably full and clear, and all questions of season- 
able difference, or those pertaining to age or sex are treated 
in great detail. This detailed and systematic study of the 
characters of the species isan important feature of the work. 
It is well known that the collection of North American 
birds brought together during many years by the Smithsonian 
Institution is unequaled for completeness by any other col- 
lection in the world, and Mr. Ridgway’s entire familiarity 
with this collection, and with North American birds in gen- 
eral, notonly in collections but in the field as well, is equally 
well understood. Qualified by his experience and study for 
the task he undertook, he has now given us the result of his 
labors upon this superb series of our birds, a result which 
is quite what we should have looked for. 

As a critical study of North American birds, based upon 
the collections of the National Museum, the work is, in all 
respects, what might be expected from a gentleman of Mr. 
Ridgway’s well-known attainments. It isin this that the 

reat value of the work lies, and in this respect it must 
ong stand without a rival. Since there is nowhere any 
collection of North American birds at all comparable to that 
in the National Museum, and only one or two men in the 
world so well acquainted with them as Mr. Ridgway, this 
work may fairly be considered to represent very nearly the 
sum of our knowledge on this subject. 

The biographies of the species are unsatisfactory, partl 
because of the untimely death of Dr. Brewer, who had them in 
charge, and also from the fact that this author lacked the 
faculty of writing of the life of our birds in the free and 
spirited style that has distinguished those whose histories of 
bird life have been most attractive. Dr. Brewer’s biogra- 
phies, while extremely interesting and valuable, as bringing 
together all that was known about the different species up 
to the time they were written, are still nothing more than 
compilations, which give succintly the observations of vari- 
ous authors on the species under consideration, but are 
themselves without life or animation. They are like the 
stuffed specimens in a museum case rather than the living 
bird which we see moving among the treetops, or winging 
its way over the waves of the sea. 

The number and beauty of the illustrations in this volume 
are deserving of high praise. Each genus has a full length 
figure of one of its species, and almost every species two or 
more figures of some characteristic part, usually the head. 
The value of these drawings to every student is very great; 
for no description can ever supply the place of a picture—of 
something that appeals directly to the eye—and the plan 
adopted in ‘Water Birds” of having the drawings accom- 
pany the articles on the different species is a great improve- 
ment on the old one where all the illustrations were collected 
together at the end of the book. 

he two volumes of this work devoted to the water birds 
recommend themselves strongly to all sportsmen. No intel- 
ligent man engages in the pursuit of any wild animal with- 
out a desire to know as much as possible about it. Such 
knowledge is interesting and valuable in itself, and besides 
this, the closer one’s acquaintance with any creature the 
greater the probability of success in its pursuit. The two 
volumes on the water birds comprehend most of the species 
of birds sought for by those who use the gun, and it would 
seem that a large proportion of the men who take their 
recreation in this way should find pleasure and reap protit 
by a study of this work. 

The appearance of this volume marks the completion of 
the greatest modern work on the North American ornithol- 
ogy, @ work which in its epoch far excels in importance 
all others. 


ARIZONA QUAIL IN OHIO. 


W HEN I received two pair of the Arizona quail (Zo- 
phortyx gambelli) in October last, I confess to feeling 
not a little apprehension regarding their ability to endure our 
vigorous climate. If any one will glance at the map he will 
see that the difference between Southern Arizona and the 
northern border of Ohio is more than half as great as between 
Lake Erie and the Gulf of Mexico, although the difference 
in elevation will without doubt effect some modification of 
the difference in latitude. But immediately on their arrival 
the quail were given an outdoor coop, three-fourths of which 
has no other covering than a coarse wire netting. The last 
two weeks they have been subject to a temperature ranging 
from zero to 12° or 14° below, with an accompanying six 
inches of snow. So far they appear to enjoy the situation, 
and have every appearance of vigorous health and appetite. 
It may be that I am premature in expressing an opinion, but 
from what I have seen, 1 incline to the belief that the 
Lophortyz will go through any climate, per se, that our 
native quail can endure. The only qualification of such an 
opinion might arise from such a difference in the food and 
habits of feeding of the Arizona birds, as would make it dif- 
ficult for them to adapt themselves tu the situation in this 
latitude. But assuming that this test of which I write is 
reasonably fair one, there seems to be sufficient encourage- 
ment to warrant a more extended attempt to introduce this 
dashing cavalier of the West into Ohio and latitudes to the 
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southward. Perhaps it might be treason to say that they 

could hardly fail to prove more desireble for stocking and 

sporting purposes than their Messina cousins. B. 
ToLEpo, O., Dec, 23, 1884. 


BIRD MIGRATION IN THE MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY. 


WINTER BIRDS OF SOUTHERN ILLINOIS—-(CONCLUDED). 


894. Barn Ow].—‘‘Probably resident, but very rare.” 

895. Long-eared Owl.—‘‘Resident.” 

896. Short-eared Owl.—‘‘In Illinois chiefly a winter vis- 
itant, but breeds in the northern counties.” 

897. *Barred Owl.—Resident; our most common owl; 
found mainly in the bottom lands, especially around water. 

401. Saw-whet Owl.—‘‘Common resident in Northern 
Illinois; rare winter visitant in the rest of the State.” 

402. *Screech Owl].—Resident, common. 

405. *Great Horned Owl.—Resident; not very common. 

414, Duck Hawk.—[Probably resident]. 
417. Pigeon Hawk.—‘‘Resident.” 
420. *Sparrow Hawk.—Resident, common. 

425. *Fish Hawk.—Resident, but rare. 

430. Marsh Hawk.—[Resident]. 

431. *Cooper’s Hawk.—Resident, common. 

432: *Sharp-shinned Hawk.—Resident, common. 

436. *Red-tailea Hawk.—Resident, common. 

439. *Red-shouldered Hawk.—Resident, and more com- 
mon than the last. 

449. *Golden Eagle.— Winter visitant and I think resident, 


rare, 

451. *Bald Eagle.—Resident, not uncommon. I have 
killed three during the past year. 

454. *Turkey Buzzard.—Resident, very abundant. 

455. *Carrion Crow.—Resident, but local and rare. 
my first one in the State last year. 

459. *Passenger Pigeon.—Resideut, but irregular. 

460. *Mourning Dove.—Resident. 

470a.*Wild Turkey.—This noble game bird has held its 
own in numbers in this and adjoining counties for the past 
twelve years. The last day of the open season I brought 
down a fine old gobbler on the wing witha rifle. They 
feed on acorns, beech nuts and corns. : 

473. *Ruffed Grouse.—Resident, but rare. I occasionally 
hear of their being seen in this county, but have never seen 
one myself. 

480. *Quail.—Resident; not very numerous this spring. 

480a. Florida Quail——According to Mr. Ridgway, this 
species is resident here, but I have failed to find it in spite of 
prolonged efforts under favorable opportunities. 

487. *Great Blue Heron.—Resident; remain only in mild 
winters. 

495. Black-crowned Night Heron.—‘‘ Winters in Southern 
Illinois in mild winters.” 

497. American Bittern.—‘‘Resident in mild winters,” 

516. Killdeer.—‘‘Winters in Southern Lllinois.” 

525. *Woodcock.—Resident. 

526a.* Wilson’s Snipe.—Resident, but irregular. 

569. *King Rail.—Resident, but uncertain, 

572. Virginia Rail.—‘‘Resident.” 

574. Carolina Rail.—‘‘Resident in Southern Illinois,” 

575. Little Yellow Rail.—‘‘Resident in all of Mlinois ex- 
cept the northern parts.” 

576.—Little Black Rail.—‘‘Resident in all of Illinois except 
the northern part.” 

579. Florida Gallinule—According to Mr. Ridgway, 
this species is resident in Southern Illinois, but I have faiied 
to see or hear of it during the winter in fourteen years of 
hunting and collecting in places suitable for it. 

580. *Coot. Winter resident in this county, but nesting 
fifty miles north of this-place. 

588. Whistling Swan.—‘‘Occasional winter resident in 
Illinois.” 

589. *Trumpeter Swan.—Wicter visitant. 


I saw 


590. Blue-winged Goose.—‘‘Winters in mild seasons in 
Tllinois.” 
591. Snow Goose.—‘‘ Winters occasionally in Illinois.” 


591a. Lesser Snow Goose.—‘‘Also occurs in Illinois with 
the typical.” 

593a. White-fronted Goose.—‘‘Winters in mild seasons in 
Illinois.” 

594. *Canada Goose.—As much asI have hunted ducks 
the past winter, 1 can say very little of the geese, as I have 
killed none but this species, and was not able to identify the 
others at the height at which they usually fly. The Canada 
geese were here all winter, and when the lakes were frozen 
over to the depth of four inches, flocks of fifty or more 
— be standing on the ice, when not feeding on the wheat 

elds. 

595. Brant.—‘“‘A rare winter visitant in Illinois. 

601. *Mallard.—A winter visitant. It arrives here shortly 
after our first frost and remains until about the first of April. 
Feeds on wild rice when obtainable, and its next choice 
seems to be acorns, with which they sometimes fill their 
crops so full as to cause them to extend half way to their 
heads. They also eat many kinds of aquatic plants and 
roots. They are our most common duck. 

602. *Black Duck.—Winter visitant in company, with the 
last, but rare. I have never seen more than one uta tine 
except once when I saw a flock of ten. 

604. *Gadwall.— Winter visitant, but does not occur dur- 
ing cold weather, and this year was not at all common until 
after the middle of March. 

605. *Pintail.—Winter visitant, about the same as the 


t. 

607. *Widgeon.—Sometimes winter, though I myself have 
se2zn them only during their migrations; almost always in 
flocks of twenty-five to one hundred. 

608. *Shoveller.— Winter visitor; is usually found around 
o mouths of creeks, outlets or lakes, etc., associated with 
teal. 

609. *Blue-winged Teal.— Winter visitant. 

612. *Green-winged Teal.— Winter visitant. 

613. *Wood Duck—Resident; in about the same numbers 
the year round. They mate and begin searching suitable 
places for nesting by the first of March. The young live 
largely upon aquatic hemipters; the old on acorns, etc. 

614. Scaup Duck.—‘‘ Winter resident in Southern Illinois; 
transient in Northern Illinois.” I have never killed any 
myself south of the northern part of the State. 

615. *Little Blackhead.— Winter visitant, common. 

616. Ring-billed Blackheau.—‘‘Winters in Southern 
Illinois.” 

617. *Canvas-back.— Winter resident, rare. 

a *Redhead.— Winter resident, more common than the 
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620. Golden Eye.—‘'In Illinois only in winter.” 


621. *Butter-ball.—Winter visitant, not uncommon in 


sprin 


throughout the State.” 


623. Long-tailed Duck.—‘‘In Illinois only in winter, 


occurs throughout the State.” 
634. Ruddy Duck.—‘‘Resident in Southern Illinois.” 
636. *Sheldrake.— Winter visitant, rare. 


637. Red-breasted Sbeldrake.—‘‘Winters in the whole of 


Illinois.” 


658. *Hooded Sheldrake.—More common than either of 


the two preceding, 


648. *Double-crested Cormorant.—Very rare in winter, and 
I have only seen them as migrants, coming during the month 


of March and remaining three or four weeks. 


6660. Herring Gull.—‘‘In Illinois a winter sojourner 


throughout the State.” 


669. Ring-billed Gull.—“In I)inois mainly transient, but 


& winter sojourner southward.” 


675. Bonaparte’s Gull.—‘‘In Illinois chiefly transient, but 


sometimes winters.” 
732. Horved Grebe.—‘‘In Southern Illinois winters.” 
733a, Eared Grebe.—‘‘In Illinois a winter sojourner.” 


735. *Thick-billed Grebe.—Resident, common as long as 


the water remains open. 

736. Loon.—‘In Ilinois chiefly winter sojourner.” 

The above list contains the names of one hundred and 
forty-one species which have been taken by various persons 
in Southern Illinois during the winter. One of the most 
valuable uses of such a list is as a basis of comparison be- 
tween different localities, and as sucia we desire that it be 
used the present winter. Especially desirable is this for the 
country west of Illinois. The winter notes, so far as cun- 
tributed, and those which I collected myself while in the 
southern part of Indian Territory last winter, indicate very 
strongly that for many of the migratory species the winter 
range tends rapidly southward as we go west. In some 
other species no difference is apparent; so that we can for- 
mulate no general rule, and it becomes highly important to 
know which species are influenced and to what extent. 

The gist of the matter is, then, that we desire each one 
‘who is interested in the study of birds to note those species 
which are seen this winter, with their relative abundance, 


etc., that by a comparison and compilation of these notes we 


may judge accurately of the winter range of our birds. 
These records may be sent to me here, and the writer may 
use either Latin or English names or Smithsonian numbers. 


We are also in need of new observers for next spring’s 
migration, especially in Arkensas, Louisiana and South- 
All who are willing to aid will please send 


eastern Texas. 
their address and I will forward circulars of instruction. 
W. W. Cooke. 
Moor#EapD, Minn., Dec. 17, 1884. 


HORNS OF FEMALE CARIBOU. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


In your issue of Dec 25 Mr. Grinnell has cited a most 
formidable array of writers, and given extracts from their 
works, to prove that he had good authority for stating that 


“the female caribeu is always, or nearly always, provided 


with horns.” I will not presume to say that these writers 


have blundered, but I will repeat that this does not apply to 
the caribou found in New Brunswick; here it is the exception 
and not the rule to find the female with horns, and I have 
the very best authority for making this statement—the 
caribou themselves. 

Nor will it be so difficult, as Mr. Grinnell seems to think 
it, to reconcile these apparently conflicting statements, when 
we take into consideration the possibility of ‘‘geographical 
variation,” accounting for the discrepancy, for it is quite 
probable that most of the observations upon which the 
opinions of the book men have been based, were made in the 
more northern and western sections of the continent where 
the facts may justify tbe conclusions arrived at. Sir John 
Richardson is quoted by most writers on the subject, and it 
is obvious that he did not frame his diagnosis from southern 
specimens. Professor Baird copies from the ‘Knowsley 

enagerie” and from Dr. King’s ‘‘Narrative,” and adds 
(page 635) that he has not the means of presenting any satis- 
factory diagnosis of the genus Rangifer. Just where Dr. 
Gray obtained his information I cannot say, but Dr. King’s 
examples were taken in the far north. Judge Caton adinits 
that his ‘‘opportunitics for a personal study of this species 
has been very limited” and quotes from Richardson. I 
have not access to Audubon and Bachman’s work and cannot 
tell where they studied the species. Perhaps Mr. Grinnell 
will kindly throw some light upon this. 

The published testimony of several gentlemen who have 
written of the caribou of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia 
is, I have to confess, adverse to my opinion. Mr. Grinnell 
has mentioned Capt. Hardy’s ‘‘Forest Life in Acadia,” and, 
as I am more anxious to get at the facts of the case than to 
prove myself right, I will add to the list Dr. Gilpin’s ‘‘Mam- 
mals of Nova Scotia,” Rowan’s “Emigrant and Sportsman 
in Canada,” and Dr. A. Leith Adams’s ‘‘Field and Forest 
Rambles.” Mr. Rowan and Dr. Adams lived in New Bruns- 
wick a short time, and did considerable hunting here. They 
both make mention of the female caribou carrying horns as 
if it was the rule and not the exception; but they refer to it 
merely incidentally and in a general way, and it is open to 
question whether this opinion was based upon their own 
observations or was derived from Richerdson’s work, from 
which both of these authors make quotations. 

But opposed to all these writers 1 have the evidence of my 
own eyes and the testimony of some twenty persons who 
have had extensive opportunities for becoming informed 
upon the subject, and who are unanimous in the opinion 
that it is the exception and not the rule to find a female 
caribou with horns. 

In my previous letter I gave extracts from letters received 
from two gentlemen who are students as well as sportsmen. 
I regret that I have not permission to give their names, but 
I may say that one is a leading railway official and the other 
a mining engineer and manager of a coal mine, and I have 
reason to know that they are close and careful observers. 

The professional hunters agree with the sportsmen natur- 
alists on this subject. Mr. Henry Braithwaite, of Freder- 
icton, a man of superior intelligence and exceedingly well 
informed, who, from love of a hunter’s life, has spent sev- 
eral years as a professional trapper, and who has killed 
between 300 and 400 caribou, and examined a great many 
more, considers that not more than one of every twenty-five 
females he has seen have had horns. Gabe, an old Melicete, 
the best hunter in his tribe, and of such intelligence and re- 
liability that he was selected to take charge of the Indian 












62a" Harlequin Duck.—‘‘In [Illinois, only in winter 





department in the Canadian section of the Fisheries Exhibi- 
tion in London, has told me that ‘‘female caribou sometimes 
carry horns, but not often.” Joe Martin, anold French- 
Canadian trapper, used a similar expression, and several 
other hunters I have talked with on the subject spoke in 
much the same terms. 

Nor am I the only one who, in the columns of ForEst 
AND STREAM, has dissented from the opinion of the books. 
in your issue of Dec. 18, on page 404, *‘Penobscot” writes: 
‘Some sportsmen seem to have the impression that all female 
caribou have antlers. I have never yet seen a living female 
carry them, and I have had several opportunities to inspect 
bands of six and eight animals.” 

I hope other readers of this journal will publish the result 
of their observations, that we may discover over what ex- 
tent of country this deviation from the general rule may 
occur. Mon'raGuE CHAMBERLAIN. 

St. Joun, N. B., Dec. 29, 1884. . 


Hypra AsA Fiso Eater.—EHaditor Forest and Stream: The 
article on the hydra in your issue of Dec. 25 calls to mind 
an incident related by Prof. Parker of the University of 
Pennsylvania which may be of interest, as it bears upon the 
question of fish propagation. Having placed some of the 
common green hydra (H. virédis) in an aquarium containing 
recently hatched goldfish, he soon found the latter were dis- 
appearing in a remarkable manner. Close examination 
showed that each little polyp had secured a prize. The 
fish, though quite young, were strong, free swimmers and 
could not have been clasped in that tentacular embrace, but 
for the numbing or paralyzing effect, which hydra cause by 
shooting out the fine barbed darts from their thread cells. 
A man who has suffered from a jelly fish stiag will appre- 
ciate the power of this weapon. As your. correspondent 
“$.” states, these hydree are present in all streams and 
pools, and if generally feeding upon such large game might 
be quite a factor in the question of fishculture. It is possible 
that in their free state they prefer the minute animal organ- 
isms assigned them by the text books, only taking toa fish 
diet under stress of circumstances.—T. M. W. (Philadelphia, 
Dec. 29, 1884). 





QuEER PLACE FoR A Brrp’s Nest.—In the spring of ’82, 
as I was passing through an orchard in search of birds’ 
eggs, my attention was attracted by a fluttering in the grass 
about .. yard in advance of me. I followed very cautiously, 
and whenever I stopped the fluttering also discontinued. On 
entering a field of short grass I saw that the bird which pro- 
duced the sound was a little chipping sparrow, which was 
endeavoring to entice me away from its nest, after the man- 
ner of a quail or woodcock, by pretending to be wounded. 
The bird’s cunning failed in this instance. Returning to the 
orchard I retraced my steps, the grass being quite long, and 
found the chipping sparrow’s nest, with three eggs in it, 
built directly on top of a field mouse’s nest, which was also 
inhabited, as the little paths leading in different directions 
showed. A week later, as I chanced to pass the same 
orchard, I bethought myself of the nest, and on visiting the 
place I saw the field mouse’s nest, and about two yards from 
it I found the chipping sparrow’s, with two young birds. 
How one nest became separated from the other I cannot tell, 
except by supposing that the wind had something to do with 
it.—Cuas. C. TRUESDELL (Syracuse, N. Y.). 


WHat Is THE “BiackcaT.”—In your issue of Dec. 18, 
page 404, ‘‘Penobscot,” in speaking of the cry of panthers, 
etc., says he has never heard the cry of the fisher. Don’t 
he make a mistake in classing it among the cats and lynxes, 
being, perhaps, misled by its common name of “‘blackcat.” 
I supposed it belonged to the weasel family. Am I right or 
wrong?—E. H. N. (Litchfield Co., Conn.). [You are right. 
The fisher or blackcat is a true weasel, and has no special 
relations with the Felide | 


Camp Sire Slicherings. 


———— 
“That reminds me.” 


144. 

YOUNG man was telling a friend how well he was get- 
\ ting along with training a young pointer. His friend 
said he would like to see the young Croxteth perform. So 
the young man took from the kennel his pup, saying, 
“Charge! Hold up! Come to heel!” and then drew from 
his pocket a leather money pouch. From it he took two 
bills, a $5 and $10, saying to his friend, ‘‘1 guess I won’t let 
him put his teeth through these, as he isa little hard- 
mouthed yet.” He then threw the pouch about fifteen 
vards and spoke to the pup: ‘‘Hie on. Steady, steady. 
Whoa. Fetch.” All this was done as well as could be 
wished for. As the pup came in with the pouch he told 
him to “‘sit,” then told him to ‘‘drop it,” but the pup re- 
fused, and shut his jaws onit. The youth proceeded to 
open the pup’s jaws. After a tussle he got it opened, but 
there was no pouch there. The young man turned to his 
friend: ‘‘What in the Old Harry did he do with it?” 
“Dropped it,” said his friend. ‘*But where did he drop it?” 
“Down his throat.” The young trainer then made the re- 
mark he was about $15 in by taking the bills out of the 
pouch, and was about thirty-five cents out by leaving some 
silver piecesin the pouch. When asked what he would 
have done with the pup if he had swallowed the $15, the 
amateur trainer’s answer was, ‘‘I would not kill him for the 
sake of getting the pouch and money, but I would value 

him $15 higher.” LIMEROCKE. 

RocKLanD, Me., Dec. 15. 





145. 

Some fifteen years ago there lived in Bedford county, 
Va., a character known as “Simple John Crawford.” In 
his wanderings about the country among relatives and 
friends he always carried a loaded gun, but was never known 
to ‘fire it off.” Being much in the forest, he would give 
many accounts of the amount and kinds of game seen, but 
when asked why he did not shoot it always made some 
excuse. One spring evening, while stopping with a brother, 
he went out to the orchard—which bordered on the wood— 
and concealed himself behind the fence to watch pheasants as 
they came to feed on the apple buds. Shortly afterward he 
was aroused by a heavy thump, and looking about him saw 
a deer standing within fifty feet. Taking in the situation 
for a few minutes, he broke for the house ona run, and 
commenced giving his brother an excited description of 
what had occurred. When Bill saw through the ‘“‘mist,” he 






said; ‘‘Jobn, why didn’t you shoot it?” John suddenly 
cooled down, considered a moment, and then looked and 
said: ‘Why, Bill, I was afraid the gun would — 

i 


Hancocg, Md. 


146. 
Twenty years ago we were living in [llinois. The coun. 
try was pretty wild, with small game abundant and com. 
aratively tame. Father owned a light double muzzle. 
oader, with one nipple broken off. It was a lovely Sunday 
morning, and father, who, though a deacon iu the church 
was not over conservative, was at home, when a flock of 
prairie chickens lit in the grass right in the yard. Father 
saw them, and unmindful of the fact that it was the pre- 
scribed day of rest and that the chickens considered them- 
selves safe anywhere that day, took down his gun and sallied 
forth. He didn’t read the Forest AND STREAM; besides 
meat was scarce at our house then, and seeing what he sup. 
posed were four or five prairie chickens in the tall grass, he 
gotin line and gave them the contents of the only barre] 
that he could fire. With a rush and roar the flock departed, 
and father walked up to pick up—no, not the birds, but an 
old knotty log that was doing better in the way of game pro- 
tection than many of our constables do now. The roar of 
laughter that greeted him from the rest of the family made 
thet day the saddest of his life. . CHoKkE AND CYLINDER, 
WATERBURY, Conn. 


Slew Publications. 


“OLD SAINT AUGUSTINE.’ * 


Oa mong and eventful are the scenes depicted in this “Story of 

Three Centuries.” Old Saint Augustine has a history more 
varied and changing than many a city of far older date, and it is with 
no ordinary interest that we look back 7 those scenes and actions 
now so far away inthe past. From the first lauding of the Spaniards 
in Florida, down through the years when it was possessed by the 
French and English, and on almost to our own times, there has been 
= succession of fierce struggles and bloody warfares around the old 

wn. 

The book opens with a brief account of the efforts made by the 
Spaniards to penetrate into the wildernesses of the New World, and 
their determination, after repeated failures, to return once more and 
rescue their possessions from the hands of heretics and heathen. The 
heretics, whom they found on their arrival in Florida, were the French 
Huguenots who, for little more than a year, had lived in peace in the 
land. Then comes the founding of San Augustin, the dark story of 
the bloody massacre, and the return of the Spaniards to their en- 
campment. Once more the French revisit Florida, and accomplish 
a mission of revenge. A short account of the execution of the Span- 
ish prisoners is taken from the old black-letter chronicle of Hakluyt, 
and 1s very interesting. 

Saint Augustine enjoyed twenty years of quiet before the arrival of 
the English Seakings. Then Francis Drake and Martine Frobisher 
visited the city, destined to pass into the hands of so many nations. 
Tbev follow the sad story of the Franciscan Fathers and the stirring 
tale of the bold Boucaniers; and after many years, the British, 
through a treaty with Spain, obtain possession of Saint Augustine. 
The chapter recounting the history of the Minorcan colonists, and 
their sufferings and final release from servitude, is followed by one 
entitled ‘“‘Rangers and ——e en = and tells of the loyalty of the 
city tothe king during the Revolu.ionary War. But nothing was 
gained by this fidelity, and soon afterward Saint Augustine passed 
again into the hands of the Spanish. Then at last come years of 
peace, and in 1621 Florida is ceded to the United States. 

The next chapter is perhaps the most pathetic in the book. It tells 
of the struggle of the Seminoles to retain possession of the land, 
which for generations bad been their home. This story excites our 
strongest indignation at the injustice, treachery, and cruelty, which 
was constantly practiced toward this tribe, and our admiration for 
the chiefs Osceola and Coacoochee, struggling to the last to preserve 
the inheritance of their fathers. We next read of years of quiet for 
the ancient citadel. Then comes the War of the Re jon, which dis- 
turbs but little the venerable city by the sea. 

The final chapter of the book is a description of Fort Marion, with 
its parapets, bastions, and dungeons. Could they but speak, what 
tales _ deepest sadness and profoundest interest would these walls 
reveal. 

The book presents throughout evidence of close study and research, 
and the author shows an enthusiasm for his subject that is not with- 
out its effect upon his readers. As he relates the deeds of those days, 
we are carried along with him, and can almost see the grim old fort- 
ress as it holds its own against fierce assaults and heavy cannonad- 
ings. 

The story is told in a simple, straightforward way, which is very 
impressive. It is not intended to be a detailed history of the city, but 
each chapter represents some phase of its eventful past. The style 
in which it is written is elear, graphic, and very forcible. It brings 
vividly before us each event that is portrayed. It is concise and 
strong. There is no florid language, but in few words the author teils 
his story, and we are impressed with it and his manner of narration. 
The illustrations are very attractive; some of them are from draw- 
ings by artists who were present at the scenes they depicted, and 
these are most quaint and curious. The later ones, artotypes from 
photograph negatives. sbow the town as it is now, and the massive 
wall of the old fort with plants and vines clinging to its gray sides. 
The garden overlooking the plaza, and the ancient cathedral, assure 
us that there is much that is beautiful and attractive in the Saint 


Augustine of to-day. F 
The mechanical execution of the book is excellent. L. G. G. 











*QOld Saint Augustine. A Story of Three Centuries. By Charles 
B. Reynolds. St. Augustine, Florida: E. H. Reynolds, 1885. Pp. 144, 
fif.een illustrations. Price, $1.50. 


THE FLORIDA ANNUAL FoR 1885. Impartial and unsectional, with 
large, new township map, revised to date. Edited by C. K. Munroe. 
Published at 140 Nassau street, New York, 1885. Price, 50 cents; by 
mail, 60 cents.—We have examined this admirable handbook with 
great care, and take pleasure in very cordially commending it to 
those seeking information about Florida lands, industries, resources, 
and pleasure and health resorts. There is a surprising store of facts 
between its covers; the plan is comprehensive and the details have 
been prepared with an evident conscientious endeavor to tell the 
truth about Florida. ‘ A] Fresco’ contributes a chapter on os 
and fishing. Mr. Munroe writes a compact guide to Florida travel, 
which, with the map, is amply fuli; and R. C. Long describes the sev- 
eral sections of the State in relation to agriculture and other indus- 
tries. There are all sorts of directions, statistics, legal hints, and 
odds and ends enough to answer almost any sensible question one 
can ask about the subject. 

Tue CRUISE oF THE Montauk.—Nearly a year ago the schooner 
yacht Montauk, N. Y. Y. C., left New York for a cruise, having 
on board her owner, the late Rear-Commodore §S. R. Platt, his 
brother, Mr. John R. Platt, Mr. Thomas B. Asten and Gen. James 
McQuade, the latter having written the account of the cruise now 
published. A three months’ yachting cruise in the West Indies should 
have afforded material for a volumethat would commend itself to all 

achtsmen to whom Montauk is so well known, but the yachting por- 

ion of this book consists of the design on the cover, a paragraph 
giving the dimensions of the yacht, and a page devoted to a description 
of the sideboards, chandeliers, cut glass, silverware and electric bells 
in her cabin. The route taken was from New York to Bermuda, call- 
ing at St. Kitts, St. Pierre, Martinique, Trinidad, Jamaica, Cuba and 
Florida, and while the descriptions of the places visited are interest- 
ing, the main om of the book is devoted to the doings and sayings 
of the party of four in the cabin, and as far as yuchting is concerned, 
it might have been written as well in Utica as on the Atlantic. The 
publishers, Messrs. Thos. R. Knox & Co., have done allin their power 
for the book, making a handsome octavo volume of some 400 pages, 
illustrated with views of the yacht and of many of the Pree visited. 
The book will have special interest for the many friends of the 
lamented owner of the Montauk. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 

ORNAMENTAL GARDENING FOR AMERICANS.—A treatise on beautifying 
homes, rural districts, and cemeteries. By Elias A. Long. Illustrated, 
New York: Orange Judd Co. Price $2. 

THE BRITISH AND AMERICAN ASSOCIATIONS.—Reports of the meetings 
of the Scientific Associations recently held in Montreal and Philadel- 
as given in Science, Cambridge, Mass. The Science Company, 
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Game Bag and Gun. 


SOME. REMARKABLE SHOTS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Most of your readers have probably heard the yarn, among 
many miraculous stories, related by a certain hunter, how he 
had shot a deer through the foot and beart with a single 
bullet from his rifle. His incredulous listeners demanded 
to know how such a thing could be possible. The hunter 
turned to his old servant and said, ‘‘Pompey, do you 
remember how I made that shot?” ‘Yes, massa, de deer 
was scratching his ear. But for heaven’s sake put your 
bullet holes a little closer together de next time,” he added 
in an undertone. I record a shot quite as remarkable, but 
requiring no such ingenious explanation. I once shot a 
four-prong buck in the right hind leg, about six inches 
above the foot, and the ball lodged under the left ear, close 
to the skin. The deer was in air, jumping a pile of brush 
with outstretched limbs, while I was kneeling and below the 
mark. The ball struck the hind leg, entering the flesh close 
to the joint, passing through the ham, the entire body, and 
lodging as I have said. The deer showed no signs of being 
hit, and it required another shot fifteen minutes later to 
bring him to bag. SYCAMORE. 

BALTIMORE. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

At the age of thirteen I ‘‘treed” with a cur a red squirrel 
in a tall tree in the ‘‘open,” which I wished to kill with a 
flint cavalry pistol, the property of the State of Vermont. 
Holding the arm, loaded with shot, in one hand, | threw a 
stone into the tree with te other. The red sprang from 
the treetop, and I fired. The pistol recoiled againt my 
head, felling me to the ground. Things seemed to have 
turned to smoke. Recovering soon I found a large gray 
squirrel] on the ground, killed by that shot, and saw the cur 
chasing the red, which was on a distant stone fence. 
Though bleeding, I was happy over my success, and 
confident that I should by practice become a crack shot. 

ATHEN. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I was hunting ruffed grouse. The foliage was very thick. 
My setter ran a gray squirrel up a densely thick foliaged 
maple tree. The squirrel sat on alimbin plain sight. I 
fired at him, and down he came dead. While I was slipping 
another shell in my gun, another gray squirrel fell dead at 
my feet. At another time I drove a black squirrel up a 
very dense foliaged tree. I could not see the squirrel any- 
where in the tree, so I got right under the tree, and shot 
almost straight up even with the body of the tree, to see if 
I couldn’t drive him out. Imagine my surprise when two 
fat black squirrels fell almost on to me. One was dead, the 
other wounded.—I. 8. W. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

This occurrence actually happened. Two friends of mine 
were hunting woodcock on the west bank of the Hudson. 
One was in a vale while the other worked along the ridge. 
The former flushed a longbill which, as it flew directly 
toward No. 2, he did not fire at. No. 2 raised his gun when 
the bird was very near to him, so as to take it when it went 
past. The woodcock struck the muzzle of his gun and 
dropped dead at his feet. This may seem to be a remarkable 
story, but is perfectly reliable in every respect. 

Nieur Haws. 

Hupson, N. Y. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A friend of mine was hunting squirrels one day this fall, 
and saw a black squirrel feeding in the top of a hickory tree. 
He pulled up his gun and fired, and down came a gray squir- 
rel. Somewhat surprised he picked it up to seeif it had 
turned white from fright, and as he stood, a large black 
squirrel fell at his feet. PARK. 

ATHENS, Pa. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Here is another ‘‘Remarkable Shot” for your columns, and 
may they continue to come, as they are quite interesting read- 
ing. 
Some years ago, when shooting from a blind on Hanlon’s 
Point, Toronto Island, I saw a tlock of merganser or sawbill 
ducks flying about in the bay. Shortly they took a turn and 
came Girectly toward me, lighting among my decoys. Not 
caring much whether I shot such ducks or not, I watched 
them for a time, but several coming together in a bunch, I 
could not resist the temptation for a pot shot, so turned loose 
my right hand barrel among them, and when the smoke 
cleared away there were six lying on the water to all appear- 
ances dead. One that had been off to my right was a little 
tardy in getting away, flew across in front of me, and it be- 
ing a vice shot, I gave him the other barrel, bringing it 
down; but immediately on striking the water it dove, as did 
all the other dead (?) ones, and I never as much as saw a 


feather again. _ Me. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I went one evening in October from Terre Haute, Ind., to 
Charleston, Ill., to spend a day quail shooting, my father-in- 
law of sacred memory saying as I started: ‘‘Send me some 
quail, old boy.”, Next morning early I set out with a young 
poiuter. There was a fresh two inches of snow on the 

round, and I had hardly reached the first fields when my 

og came toa pretty point at a small bush covered with 
snow. Peering cautiously ahead, I caught sight of one quail 
sitting on a twig just over a bunch of dead leaves. At the 
same moment I saw a town dog, a setter that followed every 
man who carried a gun, coming blunderingly up to my dog. 
Fearing he would make him break his point, 1 fired at the 
sitting quail, and lo! the two dogs plunged into the bush 
and brought out thirteen quail, which went by the 9 o’clock 
express to Terre Haute, and were served up for dinner that 





ay. 

At another time, while hunting ducks in the Wabash bot- 
toms, I shot at a sandhill crane at the end of a small pond, 
where I had crept behind a log, when to my great surprise, 
I saw a white crane tumble at the further end of the pond, 
200 yards away. Both were killed. 

Once while standing in a marsh under the cover of some 
dead trees, near the Kankakee River in Northern Indiana, I 
drew on a mallard that came sailing by, and fired. At the 
same instant a flock of blue-winged teal came from the 
opposite direction, passing at the exact line of aim, and I 
got four of them, also the mallard. The same day I fired 
at a duck that rose from the swampy shore of a bayou, and 



















































sight of the Judge’s home. I had sent some shells ahead of 
me and family were looking for me. 

After a very pleasant evening with the family I retired, 
and getting an early breakfast, I took a buggy, drove part 
of the way to second station on railroad, by agreement with 
my eldest brother, sent the buggy to station after him, and 
awaited his coming. We entered the fields about 9 o’clock 
and walked through the country by circuitous route to the 
station, having had a very pleasant day, and bagging twenty- 
seven quail, one woodcock, one lark and two rabbits. Brother 
killed only six quail and the lark, the rest falling to me. 
Brother has pot shot any birds in ten years untii this fall, 
and being rusty, together with having a very close-shooting 
gun, it is natural that he should not shoot as well asI. My 
friend and partner in business killed recently one wild tur- 
key across the river and in bearing of our city clock (the 
wind being favorable), and having baited the turkeys regu- 
larly for a week afterward, went early one morning in com- 
pany with a friend, and succeeded in killing four more. It 
seems strange that we should have turkeys so near us, but 
below the city the swamps are extensive, and afford a safe 
6 shot from a muzzleloader and saw three ducks fly away. I | retreat for most of the year. We anticipate some more shoot- 
made up my mind I had missed my bird, but what was my | Ing during the season, and will likely take a duck hunt down 
surprise on going to the spot to find five large black ducks | the Oconee, j. Bede 
dead on the other side of the hassock. On a critical exam-| Macon, Ga. 


ination I found I had undershot the bird aimed at, and the 
shot going through the snow, struck the main flock, which A SHOT FROM EVERY HILLTOP. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 


were huddled together in an open hole beyond. J. G. R. 
BETHEL, Me. The sporting season has fully opened here in Western 
Texas, and our markets are being continually supplied with 
an endless variety of wild game. The country tributary to 
Colorado City (the queen city of the West), and great graz- 
ing belt of West Texas, abounds in wild game, and the 
sportsman finds this a rich field for those in search of pleas- 


besides getting that, killed two woodducks that were sitting 
on the branch of a fallen tree that lay in the water a few 
yards beyond. 

Once while hunting quail in a cornfield where the stalks 
were still standing, 1 fired at a covey that rose near the fence, 
and to my great alarm shot a tramp who was sunning him- 
self in a corner. Inasmuch as I used No. 10 shot there was 
no great damage done, but I apologized and gave him a quar- 
ter, whereupon he said I could blaze away again for another 
contribution of that nature. J.C. B. 

WASHINGTON City. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A foot of light snow had fallen in the night—the first in 
the season—but the ponds were all frozen over. I started in 
the morning on a three mile tramp to Metalluk Pond, to 
tend otter and lynx traps, and took my gun along. Arrivin 
at the outlet of the pond which ran through an open bog, 
found there were open places in the brook, and on a has- 
sock near the water I saw asingle black duck. I crept 
within range, under cover of the short brush, and fired No. 


ILLINOIS NOTES. 


‘ has been a flock of geese hanging about since 

October, flying into and out of Lake Michigan to and 
from their feeding grounds on the prairie twice a day, but 
about two weeks ago they left for the south, and since then 
the weather has turned very cold. Indeed, up to that time 
the farmers were plowing, but all the plowing that is being 
done now is with a snow plow. 

One miid winter a flock of sixty geese remained here until 
spring, and perhaps these are their descendants or the old 
flock, for I don’t know how long they live. I wonder if the 
waterfowl, like some fishes, return year by year to the old 
nesting places. It has long been my belief, and that they 
pursue the same route going and coming, and have the same 
resting places and feeding grounds, only changing them for 
cause, and that with great reluctance. No doubt they take 
up the same old winter quarters south year by year. But 
how do they find their way, flying, as they do, mostly at 
night, and how do they know the old places? What we are 
pleased to call instinct in the lower animals is certainly a 
wonderful thing. 

Rabbit shooting is good, or rather was until it became too 
cold for the comfort of the shooter; but there are few part- 
ridges and no quail. Foxes are numerous and troublesome 
to the farmers, and I propose to make a raid on them when 
this weather lets up. 

A party of seven have just returned from Northern Michi- 
gan, bringing home twenty-one deer. One gentleman was 
so unfortunate as to get lost in a cedar swamp, where he 
spent torty-eight hours without food and came near perish- 
ing with the cold. Isn’t it funny how a man will get rat- 
tled sometimes and forget whether it is the blue or the bright 
end of his compass needle that points north? 

I expect to read old ‘‘Nessmuk’s” obituary notice in some 
Florida newspaper before spring. He can rustle around in 
a canoe made of chair splints if he wants to, but you bet I 
don’t want any of itin mine. A good sneakbox, with air- 
tight compartments in each end, will do me. 

Two or three of your correspondents want to make us 
come down to small-bore guns, but a 10-gauge will answer 
my turn. The smallest bore I ever owned was a 14, and it 
was a good shooter, but 1 prefer a 10, and one that weighs 
103]bs. at that, and then I am ready for anything that comes 
along—4 drams of powdsr and 1 ounce of shot for wood- 
cock, snipe, etc., 44 and 14 for grouse, and 4} and 1} for 
ducks and geese. One of my friends—until he had used 
shells of my loading—claimed my charges were too light. 
There is powder and powder. 

For cleaning a gun I use no water, either hot or cold, but 
two parts of olive or cottonseed oil and one of kerosene. If 
this mixture is used and the gun kept in adry place, the 
barrels will show no rust or ‘‘measles,” and will be as bright 
in ten years as the day they left the maker’s hands. 

Harry Hunter. 


ure. 

Of the feathered tribe we have in great abundance the wild 
turkey, duck, goose, Bob White and Mexican quail, prairie 
snipe, plover, curlew and Mexican pea fowl, besides innum- 
erable birds of smaller varicty; in fact, everything the sports- 
man could wish. Of the animal kingdom we find in easy 
access of our city, deer, antelope, jack rabbit, badger, beaver, 
wildcat, catamount, Mexican lion, cougar, panther, coyote 
loafer wolf, and black bear. One hundred miles north of 
this city on the plains may be found in great numbers the 
buffalo, and the buffalo hunters keep the market well sup- 
plied with juicy steaks. 

Hunting parties are very numerous this seascn, and the 
supply of game, such as birds, antelope and deer, are greater 
than usua). In addition to our market supply, from fifty to 
seventy-five antelope are shipped East by express from this 
place. For the pleasure seeker who delights in roaming over 
the many hills and valleys, getting a shot from every hilltop, 
we know of no country in America offering so many good 
inducements as the country about here. LE. 7 

CoLorapo City, Mitchell County, Texas. 








ADIRONDACK DEER HUNTING. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

You ask ought deer hounding to be forbidden throughout 
the entire Adirondack region. In my opinion it both ought 
to be and can be done; and if done now future generations 
will be able to shoot deer in those woods. 

If, however, the passage and enforcement of such a law is 
long delayed, the men who come after us will find nothing 
left in that territory which may be called game larger than a 
hedge-hog. 

Since 1865 I have made whenever possible annual trips to 
some part of the mountains, varying my journeys from Aug. 
1 to Dec. 1, and I am obliged to note each year that the deer 
are steadily growing less in numbers. 

It is not that the hounds drive them away or worry the 
bulk of them to death, though they kill more than many 
people will believe, but those hunting with the dogs shoot 
them. 

I personaly know a goodly number of guides in one sec- 
tion, and they are by all odds the best of those living there, 
who just as soon as it grows cold enough to ship the meat, 
take their dogs and start for the woods, and there they stay 
just as long as a hound can run, and the worst of it all is 
that as long as they stay they will average a deer killed a 
day for each man of the crowd, and often do mucb better 
than that. The number of the deer killed also is not the 
only bad feature about it. The proportion of does to the 
bucks among those killed in this way is more than double 
that of a like number killed in any other, and more than ten 
ae times greater ~~ that er or in = wanes some = your 

readers seem to despise—floating. Any hunter is well aware 
NOTES FROM GEORGIA. of this fact, and when you commence as they now do, Aug. 


Bygone to a very open season and drouth of nearly one | 1, with their hounds, does and fawns are peculiarly liable 


hundred days’ duration, we had a very fair supply of | to suffer. . 
I say Aug. 1, for each year of late I have found dogs in 


the woods on that date, put out, not, of course, then for the 
benefit of the market-hunter, but to help out the tourist 
who has not patience, skill, or eyesight enough to kill one 
by floating, but thinks he can succeed in his high ambition 
if he can have his game driven into some pond and be him- 
self paddled up to within fifteen feet of the head of his poor 
victim, whose agonizing struggle for life under such circum- 
stances has always, when I have witnessed it, chilled my 
ambition to kill so effectually, as to destroy all pleasure in 
such so-called hunting. 

Add to all this the fact that the meat after you get it in 
this way is, in most cases, unfit to eat, and it would seem 
to me that you have reasons enough why hounding should 
be stopped. There would be less difficulty in enforcing a 
statute which should have this for its object, than in causing 
people to live up to any other game law. 

In St. Lawrence county, as far as I have been able to 
learn, there are no dogs used and the local law on that sub- 
ject is universally respected. Yet in a trip through that 
section of the country three years ago, during the second 
week in August, I found plenty of evidences of the presence 
of successful hunting parties fully two months before my 
advent upon the streams and ponds which I visited, and 
learned from the natives whom I met tbat at least one 
hundred deer had been killed in the vicinity during June 
and July, and I have often heard people living there speak of 
having been in the woods as early as the middle of May, 
and at that time no man comes out without bringing meat. 
In fact it is the only time when some of them are able to 
kill a deer at all, unless it be when the dogs are on hand. 

I have talked with many guides about the matter, and 
they all agree in wishing there was not a dog in the woods, 
but excuse themselves for using them by saying that if they 
don’t some one else will, and they might as well take the 
deer while they are going; and going they are. Let the 


HIGHLAND Park, Ill., Christmas. 


quail, many coveys being very late. Everything was so 
parched up, and frost falling so late, the birds were mostly 
fully grown before many of them could be killed. Idid not 
attempt any shooting till after Oct. 15, and have had some 
very fair sport. I have been eight times with company, and 
killed respectively 7, 45, 25, 32, 26, 29, 14 and 28. Out of 
this number I secured 138, or two-thirds of the birds. A 
brother sportsman says I always select the poorest shots to 
take along with me, so that I can come out ahead. I enjoy 
hunting with a congenial companion and generally give my 
friends the advantage in the shooting, but must admit, that 
those with whom I have shot this fall can’t shoot as well as 
I. I usually bag, on the average, half of my shots, and as 
we have so much brush shooting in our section we think this 
very good shooting. I have had two other shoots besides 
the ones mentioned, hunting alone. 

I have a very finely bred young setter, Irish and Laverack, 
and took him out for the first time in company with my old 
dog. The youngster ranges well and will make a very fine 
dog if properly handled, but is a little gunshy, though I 
think he will get over that. Greatly to my disappointment, 
I had to send him in the country in charge of a friend who 
could break him for me. I killed only seven birds on the 
aforesaid hunt. On December 91 took the 7 A. M. train, 
ran over to first station in an adjoining county, and walked 
six miles to Clinton to spend the night with my brother 
(Judge R. J.), who lives at the homestead, the place of my 
birth. The Judge has had the misfortune, in the last several 
years, to lose two fine dogs, one by poisoning, a red Irish 
and the other Gordon and {rish, and as fine a brace of set- 
ters as I have ever shot over. The last named was hanged 
by jumping over a picket fence, having on a block at the 
time. ‘The loss of these dogs has had a very unhappy effect 
on my brother, and he is temporarily off on possessing one 
of the canine family. I had a quiet walk over to Clinton, 
and bagged twenty-one quail, killing my last five shots in 
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Legislature of the State of New York pass a law prohibiting | from her hide during the latter month after she has been run 
hounding, and I don’t know of a guide in the woods who | to her death by the hounds, or even after she had spent a 
would not assist in its enfurcement; and if enforced along 
with the other laws now on the statute books of the State on 
that subject, in less than five years there would be four deer 


where there is one now, and in less than ten, twenty would 


stand in their tracks. 


I say enforce the present law, for in many localities where 

I am acquainted the bulk of all the deer that are’not killed 
before the dog, are killed in June and —_ and that, too, 
iving in the sur- 

Stop this and drive out the dogs, and deer 


not b 
rounding towns. 
would be plenty enough. 


visiting sportsmen, but by people 


Much has been said about floating, but I have never seen 
anything to warrant the belief that that is a very res 
n 
the first place, the average tourist doesn’t care for a great 
while to undergo the fatigue necessary in order to get a shot; 
and in the second place, if he does, after he gets it the 
chances are at least six to one that he will score a clean miss. 
Then, too, there is another fact which seems to be lost sight 
of almost altogether by all who have expressed views upon 
the subject—very few of the deer so killed are does; certainly 
not one in ten if the shooting is done in August, and not a 


tive method of hunting if practiced only after Aug. 1. 


much larger percentage in September. 
The reason for this is perfectly obvious. 


whom they they are not on the best of terms at that time. 


These then have a monopoly of the open streams and lakes 


where the floating is done. 
A word as to the Maine question. 


{ don’t go there any more. Not because fish are not plenty 


and deer too, but because I can’t get both on the same trip 


without breaking the law. Would I go there if the law were 


changed so as to allow both in September ? Certainly. And 
Would we kill off all of the 
1 think not, but if we are so very destructive and 
deadly, take off the last month on the present law, for I 


so would my many friends. 
deer ? 


know that I pay more for every deer I kill to the inhabitants 
of the State where it falls, three times over, than they can 
realize out of one slain by themselves. Should I slay the 


maternal doe with her udder distended with milk and her 


little ones bleating in their starvation upon the adjacent hill 
side? In my judgment for ten years we might float up and 
down the best of her rivers for each night of our annual 


two weeks of summer outing, and never paddle our boat over 
a drop of water that had at any time during the two months 


immediately preceding wet a single teat which was moist 
from the mouth of its owner’s offspring, unless perhaps some 
maternal muskrat had postponed her family cares some 
months later than she ought to have done. 

This would be especially true in the early part of the 
montb, for the nearer you hunt to the time now allowed 
by law in the State of Maine the greater your chance to kill 
the future hundreds with the single shot from your rifle. 

But the nearer you get to Oct. 1, the better your chances 
of counting the does among your slain, for there comes a 
time when her maternal cares cease to be the pleasure to her 
that they once were. The gentle tender-mouthed fawn of 
early June has grown into the sharp-teethed aggressive 
youngster of September. 

She dissolves the partnership between them not before his 
appetite for the good things of this life has increased rather 
than grown less with the added weeks. 

He isn’t contented now to remain behind some old log, 
where in the early summer she left him covered up in the 
bushes while she took the hasty meal which the thick grass 
of the bog, near which she always locates at that time, 
affords; but he follows after her, and the moment she at- 
tempts to lower her head for a bite, he attacks the receptaele 
from which he formerly fed so peaceably with teeth like 
chopping-knives and butts from his head like unto those 
delivered in olden times from the classic battering-ram. 
Does she admire this kind of attention? If you could see 
the way in which she retaliates by wheeling right about face 
and rojling him over on his back in the bushes with a 
vicious butt from her hard pate, you would hardly think 
so. After a little of this kind of intercourse she tolerates 
him, certainly if he will keep a respectful distance and give 
up a milk diet, but she ceases to be filled with that high 
solicitude for his welfare which controlled her every step in 
July, and she too then takes herself to the country about 
the open rivers and fords, whose tender feed has been mo- 
nopolized up to this time by the yearlings and bucks. 

The time when she ordinarily does this is not far from the 
commencement of the open season as it how exists in Maine, 
and from this time on, either with the hounds, or later on 

the snow, hides without horns will be in the great majority 
in the hunters’ camps. 

It is the death of does that lessens the future supply, and 
whether she falls in June or December the result is at the 
worst only different by one or two deer the less or more. So 
long as a time is chosen to hunt, in which the bulk of deer 
killed are does, and so long as you employ methods which 
will bring them rather than bucks to your rifle, so long will 
the deer find themselves waging an unequal struggle for cx- 
istence with the daily increasing army of hunters. 

If your doe is shot in August, however, 1 doubt if in the 
vast majority of cases you have done any more harm than 
the same shot would have caused in November. It is true 
that the chances will be that the fawn is suckling, but he 
doesn’t die because compelled to shift for himself at the age 
which he will then have reached. Deer are like our domes- 

‘tie cattle in this respect. Both will ailow their young to 
suckle just as long as it can be done without too much pain 
and discomfort to themselves, and this will be long after the 
youngsters are able to live without it. 

The calf will willingly follow the cow for four and even 
five months before she will wean it herself; but nobody 
thinks of accusing the farmer of infanticide when, at the ex- 
piration of three weeks, he»steals half of the milk, and at 
the end of six takes the mother away entirely, leaving the 
younger chip of the old block to a ceuple of days of bleat- 
ing and his own resources in the future for a means of pick- 
ing up a living. The calf don’t die by any means unless the 
butcher gets hold of him, and neither will the fawn after the 
same length of time. 

He will perhaps be a trifle smaller the next spring than he 
otherwise would have been at that time, and the hunter will 
perhaps have a trifle less fat to pick from the bones of the 
mother when he chances to catch her at that time than he 
would have had if he had waited until November, but what 
there is of it will be worth three times the like amount taken 


While caring for 
their young the does are more than usually cautious and 
withdraw to some little swamp hole or bog, where there is 
no danger of being interrupted either by their natural foes 
or the big bucks, who ought to be their friends, but with 


In common with 
hundreds of others who take but one vacation in the summer 






































week leading the bucks a chase up and down the hillsides. 


woods that others who live a little further awa 
instead of leaving to them almost alone the month of 
ber with its deadly trackiug snows. 


spares neither age nor sex. 


protection ought to demand. 


which carries the balance the other way. 


numbers for a long time to come. THREE-BARRELS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 


Brown’s tract. 


brick and mortar. 


reasons thereof: 
fairly plentiful. 


to supply four hungry men. 


June and July. 


hundrd deer that were killed ahead of the dogs on 


an income of three or four thousand a year. 
hunter who passes fully one half of his time in the woods. 
satisfactory way of killing a deer. 


week had passed since his coming, he had not seen a deer. 
He remained four weeks in camp, and during that time saw 
one deer, which was crouching in the water, half dead with 
fatigue (dogs). After an exciting tussel the deer esca 
him! Last year on the same ground he killed two or three 
in as many weeks, without any difficulty. This time he 
was glad to share my buck, in order to take a little jerked 
meat ‘‘ to the children.” 

One afternoon my guide and I paid a visit to old C. H., 
who has lived in the wilderness over sixty years. A skillful 
hunter and thorough woodsman, he is in every way compe- 
‘tent to speak intelligently upon the question in interest. In 
answer to my inquiries he made the following statements: 

‘From ten to fifteen years ago, you could come up here 
and kill your venison by daylight with a rifle; now you 
must either hunt at night, early in the summer, or have a 
dog, if you want meat. Six years ago, when I first built 
this shanty, you could walk out uny evening and see eight or 
ten deer on this ‘buruing;’ this season I saw only one deer 
in three weeks. There is not one deer now to ten that there 
were six years ago, and it is only by chance now that a deer 
is killed in the open season without dogs, or at least a jack. 
What has done it? Well, the dogs mostly. One party up 
here last fall killed some forty deer. They had a lot of dogs, 
and brought in three or four deer—mostly yearlings—every 
day. If they keep on hounding at this rate, three years more 
at most, will kill every deer in the woods.” 

These are the words and ideas of a man whois, and always 
has been, on the ground, and has watched the progress of 
this thing all his life. Are not his opinions entitled to 
weight? 

One morning while I was on the river within a quarter of 
a mile of my camp, two beautiful fawns stepped out of the 
woods and down to the water just below where we were 
casting. Under Charlie’s skillful management of the paddle, 
we dropped down the current until 1 could have almost 





Now I say in conclusion, if your object is to protect the 
deer, make the open season two months, and let those two 
be August and September, and keep out the dogs. Then 
you will kill bucks almost entirely. You will attract the 
tourist who is ordinarily not very dangerous to the game, but 
generally free with his money. You will destroy the market 
to a large extent, as it will be too warm a good share of the 
time when you get out of the woods to ship your meat, and 
you will give the local hunters just the same show in the 
have, 
ovem- 
Not that I don’t for 
my own part enjoy the excitement of the particular style of 
hunting then in vogue, but in common with the bulk of others 
living out of the woods, 1 can’t be there often at that time, 
and the month is practically left to the market-hunter, who 


Horns with him don’t count, meat is all that he cares for, 
and he is much more apt to outwit the fawn or mother 
doe in this style of hunting than he is to get a shot at the 
wary old buck. This in my judgment is the conclusion of 
the whole matter, that system of hunting and that season in 
which to do it that bring down the smallest number of does 
among the slain is the only one‘which the advocates for game 


The countries across the water understand this and do 
what we cannot enforce—legislation which spares the females. 
All that we can do is to fix upon an open season when the 
chances are against the bucks and forbid a system of hunting 


August and September are the munths when does are least 
likely to be found, unless the dogs are used. So I say give 
us these two months and keep out the dogs. If the reform 
is a little too sweeping and can’t be carried out in the cut- 
ting off of the last two months, leave the law as it now is in 
the Adirondacks in respect to time, and even then with the 
hounds out and Aug. 1 observed as the time to commence 
hunting, I think the deer will not materially decrease in 


During the past three years, I have spent my summer 
vacation in the same locality on a certain watershed in John 
And after the four or five weeks of freedom 
from desk, dust and digests, I have never failed to return 
with a feeling of profound gratitude that this beautiful 
region, with all its possibilities, has yet been spared to those 
whose spirits so frequently rebel against the everlasting 
Three times I have built my little shanty 
and prepared my camp fire, in perfect confidence that sooner 
or later a good fat saddle should be hanging bard by. But 
in view of what I heard and saw (as well as what I didn’t 
see) last August, together with the supine indifference of 
the law makers at Albany as to the fish, flesh and feather 
in the woods, it was with but comparatively slight regret 
that I read in a letter from my guide two days ago: ‘Our 
friend Babcock has torn down our shanty, to build him one 
further up, in drivin’ time.” And these are a few of the 


Two years ago, in the region of which I speak, deer were 
One year later, I counted thirteen deer in 
four weeks, during the month of August, and killed enough 
During the same month of the 
present year I saw only three deer and as many fawns—of 
which latter I shall speak again—although my opportunities 
for seeing game were much better during this season than 
during that of the year before. Of the many different parties 
with whom | conversed in the woods, none had secured 
more than 4 single deer up to the 15th of August; only one 
man had had a daylight shot; all reported venison to be very 
scarce; all agreed that ‘‘ hounding ” did most of the work-- 
and anything that remained was cared for by the jack in 


The daughter of one of my guides—an intelligent young 
girl-_told me last June that she had ‘‘ kept count up to four 





River in the fall of 1883. One gentleman (?) who some 
weeks before had descanted in glowing terms to a friend of 
mine on the beauties of nature and the primeval forest, and 
the shame and outrage of desecrating it with axe and rail- 
road, had passed out with thirteen noble animals in a wagon. 
They were sold in a market at the place where he lived on 


Scarcely half a mile from my camp is the shanty of an old 
His forte is still-hunting, which he considers to be the only 


When I reached my 
little paradise I found him on the ground, but although a 


touched them with my fly-rod. They were well grown— 
dropped in April, as Charlie thought—and apparently well 
able to care for themselves if they bad a fair chance. For 
five minutes we watched them, and as the timid little things 
curiously turned their great liquid eyes upon us, and halt in 
fear, half in frolic, stamped the ae with their small hoofs, 
every now and then moving — a few steps, but invariably 
turning back for another look, I wondered if there could 
be found a man who, in my place, would have taken advan- 
tage of their innocence, and cut them down as they stood 
there. A sudden clap of the hands, a flash from two little 
white tails, a twinkle of small hoofs, and they were gone. 

A day or two later, while enjoying our post-prandial loaf, 
we heard a dog running in the woods to the east, and in a 
few moments I saw a deer coming down the river. Just 
before we had noticed a boat, containing two men, below 
the bend, and putting two and two together, we made up 
our minds that the little deer—it was a fawn, somewhat 
smaller than the two we had seen—should escape. When it 
came opposite our landing, I stepped down to the shore, 
shouting and waving my hat, whereupon it made for the 
opposite bank, and creeping half way out of the water, 
crouched beneath a small shrub. The river was only thirty 
feet wide, and I could plainly see that the little thing was 
tired out. A plunge in the water above announced that the 
enemy was at hand. The animal could not stir, however, 
until, in desperation, I jumped into the boat and pushed out 
into the river, when it crawled up the bank and disappeared 
in the woods. When the dog came down | caught and tied 
her. In the course of the day a message came from below: 
“The old dog has broken loose; please send her home.” 
This was on the 12th of August. 

One week later, after a few days’ absence from camp, I 
returned with my wife, to initiate her into the delights of 
perfect freedom. From the still-hunter I learned that a 
party of five who had been camping on a small pond in the 
vicinity had killed two spotted fawns, and a third had been 
killed in the river—all driven in by dogs. When I thought 
of the tired creature whose life 1 had saved, and of the 
beautiful picture of ten days before, which I had fondly 
hoped to conjure up again for the delectation of the little 
enthusiast who was then with me, and then thought of 
these slaughtered innocents—hunted to death by five brawny 
men and as many yelling, cluh-nosed dogs—I prayed for 
vengeance upon both kinds of brutes. 

On the second day we took a long journey through a lovely 
chain of lakes, to a spot where a white woman had never 
been before. Crossing a carry some four miles from camp, 
we stumbled upon a large fawn lying in the trail, with its 
legs tied. It was pitiful to witness its struggles when we 
approached, and the tears which dropped from its eyes were 
not the only ones which fell that day. ‘‘Dogs again,” I mut- 
tered, and just then came the report of a gun. When we 
reached the landing we found four men, two huge dogs, and 
a magnificent buck, which latter, after a long and gallant 
race for life, had at last met an ignominious death in the 
water. 

“Charlie,” said I, “chow much longer will this last?” 

“O, not long,” said he. ‘*Two or three years more and 
there won’t be any bucks left, or fawns either.” 

“Unless—” I ventured. 

“Unless,” he replied emphatically, ‘‘dogs are shut out of 
the woods altogether—at least, for some years. Why, dogs 
are running in these woods every month in the year. One 
took a doe right through the sugar camp last April. (Nice 
thing for a doe at that time!) And it ain’t only what they 
drive in and kill, but it’s what run themselves to death in 
hot weather (they’ll run ten times as far in August as they 
will in October before they take water), and what they drive 
away from sucking fawns. I picked up one little fawn on 
Burnt Creek that was just starved to death; it died in my 
arms.” 

‘What is your idea of a law for protection?” said I. 

“‘No doggin’ to begin with, no takin’ venison out of the 
woods, a big fine for killin’ out of season, and sock it right 
to ’em for killin’ or ketchin’ a fawn.” 

‘‘How about the jack?” said I. 

“‘Well,” said he, ‘‘the most harm done with a jack is in 
June and July, when the deer are tame, and anybody can 
kill one, with any old gun. If the dogs were out, and no 
floating done until August, there would be venison enough, 
but no shotguns ought to be allowed behind the jack.” 

Judge Caton, in his interesting work on the deer, confesses 
to a personal and repeated knowledge of floating. or ‘‘jack” 
hunting. Iam another. And I wart to say right here that 
all these stories about slipping up to within six feet of a deer 
behind a fire pan, and butchering them so that they fall right 
into the boat, are fables to me, at least as applied to our 
Adirondack region to-day. In June or July, as Charlie in- 
timates, it may be possible. My experience does not include 
killing a deer out of season. But in the months of August 
and September, when the nights are cold and foggy, the 
deer wary, and the lily pads so thick and tough that it re- 
quires a cunning hand at the paddle to bring the boat within 
range or sight, at least, without alarming the quarry, it is 
another matter. I know a guide who has paddled two sea- 
sons, without a deer having been killed from his boat. I 
myself,huve heard many more deer go out than 1 have had 
an opportunity to shoot at. The last time that ‘‘I was there,” 
as Judge Caton puts it, the jack light was completely 
swallowed up in a combination of moon and fog, which 
latter came rolling up in clouds, as we approached the spot 
where two deer where feeding. The deer that I was obliged 
to take was standing head on, and althought the mconlight 
enabled me to see his outline at six rods, I could not find 
the sights of my gun, a .40-60 Marlin, and the first shot was 
a clean miss, but the second broke him down in the midst of 
ajump. Oneinch higher and the ball would have gone 
clear. He was a fine three year old buck. 

Now if there are those who think that any tyro can kill a 
deer with a rifle at all time behind a jack, let them try it. 
After sitting for five or six hours al] cramped up in the bow 
of a boat until one fairly shivers with cold and fatigue, it is. 
no easy matter to calculate the vital spot in an indistinct 
gray patch almost on a level with the water, cover with the 
front sight, guess at the back one—which can never be seen 
—or hold directly between two small red spots, and do exe- 
cution, especially if the deer be run upon suddenly and the 
man’s nerves tried by that startling hub-hub-hub, before 
— can be seen. 

till 1 confess that floating is held in bad repute by many, ° 
and although with me a favorite and perhaps the most ex- 
citing mode of hunting, I will cheerfully give way to the 
opinions of others and indorse a law prohibiting jack hunting 
at any time and with any weapon, if only the dogs too are 
eliminated. As it stands to-day, however, and panies 
only as to the strictly open season in regard to each, from all 
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that I can gather from my own experience, as well as from 
those who ought to know, I consider that in the matter o 
destructiveness floating isto driving as one is to six. In 
June or July the jack unquestionably is far the deadliest ; 
but those who,‘*jack” then would undoubtedly contivue their 
nefarious warfare at those times, even if strictly prohibited 


alogeaet. \ 
nally, if the dogs must run, keep them in the kennels 
six weeks or two months longer-- when the crying evil will 
be much mitigated. Perhaps, after all this is a more feasible 
plan. In discussing this subject last summer with two gen- 
tlemen who, between them, control about 125,000 acres of 
land in the locality of which 1 have written, T learned that 
an effort had already been made to secure legislative relief. 
One of these gentlemen (who had labored personally at the 
Capitol in this behalf) remarked their arguments could not 
prevail against those of a gentleman who is opposed to them 
and described in eloquent language the delights of hearing 
“the silvery tones of the hound’s voice when he roused the 
noble quarry from his hiding place in the forest.” The 
gentleman was right; it 7s a delight and a most inspiring 
one, but humanity—as well as policy—demand that the de- 
light be either foregone entirely or be less frequently experi- 
enced, otherwise the dogs will very soon be kept out of the 
woods in a way that their owners and abettors have not ap- 
parently considered—by the complete destruction of that 
which now tempts them there. 
SEYMOUR VAN SANTVOORD. 
Troy, N. Y., Dec. 25, 1884. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Our law as it now stands is some means of game protection, 
but not near what it ought to be, and the enforcing of the 

resent law is almost a dead letter. It also givesone month 
in the year it should not. That is August; it might as well 
give June and July. The fawns are not all large enough in 
this month to support and protect themselves, and are not 
weaned by the does. I have found plenty of milk in their 
udders in October, which proved to me ‘that the fawns are 
not weaned at that late date, and this month, August, also 
gives the jack or night-hunter a chance to pepper their hams, 
legs and neck full of buckshot. Limit the time to October 
and November 15 or December 1 only, and make a penalty 
large enough to amount to something, say $300 for killing a 
deer out of season, $200 to be given to the complainant and 
$100, the remainder, to county treasurer to be used for the 
protection of all kinds of game birds, animalsand fish. Kill- 
ing of fawus, spotted coat or not, should be unlawful. 
Traps, spring or set guns, salt licks and hounding deer 
should be unlawful the year round, with heavy penalties 
attached. 

Jack or night-hunting has long been practiced among all 
classes from the 1st of June to Gestunter, and is one of the 
meanest kinds of slaughter of our deer. It is done for pri- 
vate use as well as for the table of some of our summer 
hotels to please the palates of city boarders and to gratify 
their desire to killa deer. ‘The result is not only sure death 
to the doe, but death also to the fawns that are not stron 
enough to sustain or protect themselves. I have been tol 
by more than one good hunter and guide that not more than 
one in five deer shot at night-hunting are ever taken or 
killed outright, and I have come to the conclusion that one- 
half of those fired at night hunting are mortally wounded 
and go back into the woods to die, fawns and all. Ahout 
three years ago I was fishing at Ragged Lake in Franklin 
county ; it was the 4th of July; and smelling a strong stench 
near there, I landed and found about four or five we from 
the shore a fine large doe with two fawns, dead, and one of 
them with its nose at the udder of the doe. The doe’s neck 
was full of buckshot and showed signs of great agony in 
death. This is only one of many such examples of night- 
hunting slaughter or peppering deer with buckshot. A 
friend of mine, a guide and hunter, who I know would tell 
the truth, went fishing to Plumadore Pond, if I remember 
right it was in June last. He said, ‘‘I went down to the 
outlet of the pond to fish at the lily pads, and on the shore 
among the woods I found the paunches and iutestines of 
seven full grown deer and one-half of a deer left on the 
ground to rot; and its shoulder and breast were riddled with 
buckshot.” For night-hunting the gun generally used is the 
shotgun with loads of buckshot; and I have often heard of 
finding deer with their bodies full of shot from this kind of 
hunting. I was hunting with a party one fall in October 
and one of our party shot a very nice doe, which was found 
to have a charge of buckshot in her bam and udder. She 
had been wounded some time in the summer, and the wound 
had not healed up entirely. We had to throw away a 

uarter of what would have been the best of steak in season. 

‘nis kind of hunting is going to exterminate our deer and 
that soon. I hope every sportsman will take up this matter 
at once and try and get laws passed this winter with penal- 
ties large enough to make it a give-away to any man that 
breaks it. I might say something about hounding, but will 
let some one open the case. But I will say I hope it will be 
stopped entirely, for itis death to deer. Let us use the 
hound on fox and hare. And spare the deer with all our 
care. Farr Ptay. 

ADIRONDACKS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Beginning with November, 1879, I have still-hunted deer 
in the Adirondacks each fall since. Prior to that time I had 
hunted in Potter, McKean and Cameron counties, just south 
of us in Pennsylvania, where, up to 1860, deer were very 
plenty, but with still-hunting and hounding they had in 1878 
nearly disappeared. Having a brother living in Lewis 
county, N. Y., I concluded best to join him and his friends 
in the Adirondacks, and have hunted there since. 

Our party consists of four, two guides and hunters who 
were raised in Lewis county, their father being a guide and 
hunter before them, my brother and self, both having hunted 
with shotgun and rifle since sepeeee 

In 1879 we camped on Independence River; in 1880 we 
had a log house built at Sunday Lake in the Beaver River 
Valley, and hunted there two falls. Then we had another 
log house built at Fifth Creek Lake, cutting a road five miles 
through the woods to it, and have hunted there three falls. 
We go into camp right after election, and come out gener- 
2 ly os the last week in November, and at latest on 

lec. 


Below I give table showing the number of days in camp, 
including going in and coming out each year, the number of 
guns, the number of deer killed, showing the proportion of 
bucks and does, after which I wish to state some facts as 
regards the running of deer by dogs out of season, and also 
some matters that from information I believe to be true. 
Also some information relative to the increase of deer in 
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Potter, McKean and Cameron counties, Pa., the past five 


f | years, during which time hounding has not been allowed in 








that section. 
~ ———— - - 

Year, | Days. Guns. | Bucks. | Does. | Total. 
ee bass sc -|— St eae Peet, 
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A total of fifty five deer, of which seven were fawns, and 
the bucks forty-six agamst nine does, including old and 


young. Why so many more bucks than does? Simply be- 


cause there are many more bucks than does left. How came 
this to be so? One reason, because of hounding, does fre- 
quent the rivers and lakes from spring until into the winter, 


nearly all hounds are started around the lakes where, as a 


rule, more does than bucks remain from Sept. 15 to Nov. 1. 
The bucks are further back on the ridges and mountains, 
consequently from two to three does are run in by dogs and 
killed to one buck. 

I think hounding should be prohibited in the State of New 
York for the following reasons: 1. It is brutal. 2. It results 
in the killing of many more does than bucks, thus doubly 
augmenting the decrease. 3. Venison so killed is wholly 
unfit for eating. 4. Dogs are not only used for killing deer 
during the six weeks allowed by law, but are used nearly 
every month in the year. 5. Unless driving deer with dogs 
is stopped, ten years will see the woods destitute of game 

During the summer months a show is made of keeping the 
dogs chained, but from Sept. 1 until April 1 dogs are used 
in the Adirondacks to kill deer to a more or less extent. I 


know that deer have been run by dogs up to the very last of 


November the past six years in the Beaver River section, 
when the law does not allow it after Oct. 31, and am in- 
formed by parties who have a chance to know, that for each 
deer killed in that section still-hunting, there are from five to 


six killed by dogging. I also know that deer are decreasing 
What venison our party gets is 


very fast in that section. 
for the use of our friends and ourselves, and we would not 
take a ‘‘run” deer as a gift, as it is not fit to eat. 


I still fish for trout in Potter, McKean and Cameron coun- 


ties, Pennsylvania (open season closes Aug. 1), and am in- 

formed by old hunters that the deer are as plenty there now 

as in 1860, and the increase is wholly attributed to the fact 

that dogging is not allowed and has not been for five years 
ast, 


I know that our markets have been more than supplied 


with venison the past two years; also am informed that more 


venison has been killed during the past two years than had 
been during the ten preceding years in those counties. The 
open season in Pennsylvania is from Sept. 1 to July 1. 
Thus, with four open months for still-hunting, the deer 
have increased very fast; still I think the open season should 
close Nov. 30, the same as in New York. From talkin 
with guides, hunters and hotel men in the Adirondacks, 
am satisfied that the most of them are in favor of a non- 
hounding law, that they would kill their dogs and do their 
best to enforce such a law, because they see the deer are 
decreasing very rapidly, and know that their occupation 
decreases in proportion. 

Make a law so there is no excuse for keeping dogs, and 1 
think the deer will increase. C. L. PARKER. 

WELLSVILLE, N. Y., Dec. 29, 1884. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

You cali for suggestions, etc., in regard to game laws, 
more especially referring to hounding deer. It is the old 
story, and ever will be—much talk, many suggestions, and 
nothing accomplished, for there is too much of politics and 
red tape mixed up even in what ought to be a clean record 
from this curse. Facts, pro bono publico, for and in behalf 
of the ‘‘dear old woods,” as a friend has appropriately named 
the Adirondacks, speak for themselves. Our game laws are 
well enough, with very slight alterations, if they were 
strictly enforced, but they are not, and cannot be with an 
inadequate force of game protectors. We need at least fifteen 
or twenty game protectors, distributed in appointment resi- 
dent near the woods, and whose sworn duty would compel 
them every fortnight to visit different sections, taking turns, 
and by appointment in these different sections, from May 1 
to Dec. 1, when sportsmen are in the woods, and have 
authority to make arrests on the spot, and to be required to 
report to some chief officer the result of every trip; and if 
arrests are made, to give names, places, what for arrested, 
and to deal summarily with offenders, and to be dealt sum- 
marily with if they are derelict in duty. By the above re- 
quirements guides and sportsmen would not dare even to 
seek remote ponds for slaughtering deer and trout. 

As to hounding, I would allow only one month, say Octo- 
ber, and no transportation of venison or trout from the 
woods for the next five years, under a very heavy penalty. 
Guides are very oftentimes at fault for transgressing the 
laws, but in many cases they are induced to transgress by 
special liberal offers. During August, 1881, a so-called 
sportsman from our city killed five deer in one day on Hitch- 
ing’s Pond, ull driven in the water by dogs. I have talked 
with Dr. Romeyn and Messrs. Winant at Bartletts, Thomp- 
son Smith at Smith’s, all well-known and esteemed as thor- 
ough sportsmen and with many years experience, and I think 
they would corroborate what | have written. Jack-hunting 
ought to be forbidden under a heavier penalty. Ihave seen 
venison on tables at the hotels in June and July for the past 
three years. Parties even taking hounds in camp ought to 
be liable to arrest as it would be prima facie evidence of in- 
tent to run them. I do trust there will be no misguided 
tinkering with the game laws unless for the better, and 
decidedly so. ™ 

New YorE. 


WEBSTER, Mass., Dec. 27.—As a well-known Webster 
hunter was hunting near ‘“‘Long Branch,” close to the Con- 
necticut State line, a day or so ago, he noticed a large 
black hawk swooping down toearth. He fired at his auda- 
cious foe, but never touched a feather, the monster fellow 
lighting near by. He carefully advanced toward the hawk 
and discharged his rifle, this time killing the hawk. Upon 
investigating the unexpected visitor he found a partrid 
beneath the hawk with his head picked just enough to kill 
it, though the bird was quite warm. It seems that this 
hawk had caught the bird, fastened it in its talons, and flew 
to his death with it, and was eating it when killed, 
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Editor Forest and Stream: 

I am one of the interested ones wishing for a change in 
the law, for I believe it will make more business, circulate 
more money, be an advantage to the whole State in general, 
and not decrease the game. This region has always been 
my home. With a strong passion for the woods from my 
earliest remembrance and with but little home restraint, as 
soon as I was large enough to do anything I worked in the 
woods. For some years I passed most of my time hunting, 
trapping, fishing through the ice, logging, driving and guid- 
ing. As the Rangeley Lake trout began to attract attention 
and bring more sportsmen, warranting a business in that 
line, I began to invest the little that I had saved up, and now 
after fifteen years have passed I have many dollars invested, 
which I know, having worked for them, are worth one 
hundred cents apiece. Naturally I want to see all the 
inducements that the region cuptains held up: and quite 
likely I know by this time about what color the goose is that 
is expected to “‘lay the golden egg,” and about what she can 
do if she gets the chance. 

While the deer in this region are very plenty, and would 
be very valuable were the law changed so that they could be 
sold when there was a demand for them, but almost worthless 
as it now stands, is it unreasonable that we should ask for 
the change, especially when we are almost certain that the 
change will work as a protection? A longer open season 
suggests to some who are not thoroughly acquainted with 
the deer as they are in the woods and man as he is in the 
woods, that a great many more deer are to be killed; 
that men and boys are going to rush in from all 
sides, and without trouble indiscriminately shoot down 
everything that looks likeadeer. This is not the case. 
Getting adeerin this region by a sportsman will mean 
work; it will mean the employment of a skilled guide. The 
guide handles his man, and self-interest, common sentiment 
of the other guides, hotel keepers and all interested, handle 
the guide, while honor goes a good way with both sports- 
man and guide. It is for the guide’s interest that his man 

ets a deer, and but one, unless more are actually needed. 

o guide wants to be looked upon asa game waster, and 
they understand their interests too well to besuch. Let any 
one who has lived or been familiar with the Rangeley re- 
gion, since it was found out that there was money in the 
trout and that it was for our interest for the sportsmen to 
come here and catch them, see how it has worked. The 
men that used to find pleasure and profit in using the spear 
and gig on the spawning beds in the fall and fishing through 
the ice in winter have forgotten all about it. Why should 
it not be the same with the deer? After all the best way to 
make a man of a man is to treat him likea man. You can 
coax a woodsman much better than you can drive him. 
How would it work to try to cure a ‘‘cruster” by treating 
him well? Let a hotel or camp keeper give him a good job 
guiding (most woodsmen remember a favor as long as an 
injury), then when he had got his money and was feeling 
well, talk to him a little; tell him the advantage of letting 
the sportsmen have the deer, both to himself as well as 
others interested in the business. Would not this be a better 
way than to put a warden on his track and have him taken 
down river and fined? By the first way you not only 
awaken his self-interest and reason, but you bring out his 
honor. By the last way you deaden his honor, blind his 
reason, and send him back into the woods swearing venge- 
ance on both law and game. With deer in the woods all 
around him he sees no justice in the law that says he cannot 
have one except at just sucha time. Perhaps that meat 
that you say is not fit to eat may taste very sweet to his 
scantily-fed family. 

I think that a great many writers on the habits of deer 
create wrong impressions by their limited kncwledge of 
what they are writing about. Having had some experience 
with deer in one section of the country, they tell their story, 
giving one to understand that the habits of all deer are the 
same and all should be hunted in the same way. This is a 
great mistake. Three of the senses, namely, hearing, seeing 
and smelling, were surely not denied the deer; but these vary 
in their keenness according to circumstances. There is ag 
much difference in deer, according to their surroundings, as 
there is in the dumpish steer that the small boy teams 
around in the State of Maine and the wild steer of the Far 
West that never heard the cowboy’s voice. Take the deer 
in Southeastern Maine, born and reared in a level, open 
country, within the sound of the woodsman’s axe, the bark- 
ing of dogs, the sound of human voices and the rumbling of 
passing wagons. He grows up to look at the main road 
running through the woods as his beaten path, the cattle and 
sheep in the back pasture as his friends, and the back field as 
a place he has a perfect right to jump into, tread down the 
mowing and lie down in the oats at his own sweet will, or 
till the farmer’s dog gets after him; even then he makes sure 
that he is the one wanted before he does much heavy run- 
ning, and as soon as the chase is given up, back he goes into 
the oats if he feels so disposed. That same deer, reared 
among the mountains and densely wooded country of North- 
western Maine, would be a very different animal. 

The so-called sportsmanlike ways of getting deer may be 
varied a good deal in my estimation according to the natural 
advantages or disadvantages of the region, where they are to 
be hunted. If it requires work, patience and skill to get one 
with a jack, (and that is about the only way of petting one 
when they are wanted in Northwestern Maine) | fail to see 
why it is not just as sportsmanlike as it is to stand-in the 
main road, or pasture, or open ground of Southeastern 
Maine and shoot them dosn. It seems a pity that two 
sections of country so differently situated as regards interest 
as we are, cannot be governed by different laws, though I fail 
tosee why making September an open month would seriously 
affect that part of the State accessible from about all points 
by good roads. The local hunter and sportsman drives his 
team into the heart of the hunting country, he does not care 
to go until cool weather, when he can get his deer home 
or to market. Then they go at it-with a vengeance. Lookin 
over quite a portion of that country the other day from a tall 
tree on the top of Picked Mountain, between the head waters 
of the Machias and Mopang rivers, and a day later another 

ortion on the Narraquagus River from the top of old Hump 

ack, and judging from the sights I saw in the wood and 
what the hunters told me of the numbers being killed and 
what had been killed in years back, I should say that the 
stock was up to the full extent of the pasturage and was 
standing the drainage well. Should sportsmen from without 
the State kill as many deer yearly in the whol2 State of 
Maine as are yearly killed in that one country by local sports- 
men and hunters, the State would realize more benefit from 
them than any one is aware of. 

As far as fawns being dependent on the mother in Septem~- 
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ber is concerned, of course this is sometimes the case. There 
are exceptions to every general rule, even in nature; while 
the fawn is depending on its mother for its sustenance it is 
not looking elsewhere for it. By September, with us, 
the forest herbage has ripened and withered, and is it prob- 
able that nature intends for the tender fawn to go from its 
mother’s milk on to the ill-nourishing twigs and buds, and 
meet our early and severe winters in its spotted coat; I think 
it is much oftener the case that there are both late and early 
fawns born in a warmer climate or where the temperature ts 
more uneven, as it is near the coast. I also believe that the 

eer in the southeastern part of this State mate as a general 
thing not less than two weeks later than they are with us, 
and are much more irregular in their heats. ‘ 

In writing this article, I have an eye on my own interest, 
it istrue, but I have tried to tell it as I believe it is; and let it 
be remembered that what is for my interest, is for the interest 
of every railroad, stage linc, hotel and camp, farmer and 
mechanic, and in fact not of a small portion, but the whole 
State of Maine. If Maine could but show her southeastern 
fall hunters a better price for fewer deer, and keep down 
dogs and crusters, even with no deer law at all, her forests 
would not be thinned of deer by visiting and local sports- 
men combined. Capt. F. C. BARKER. 

P. 8.—Dec. 27.—Your issue of the 18th inst. is at hand, 
and the extract from our Fish and Game Commissioners’ 
report read with interest and much surprise. 

I am not going to attempt to overhaul it; it speaks loudly 
for itself, and since it is written I hope it will be carefully 

,and impartially read: by all parties—men who have hearts 
and common sense, and understand the nature of the game 
in question as well as the selfishness of men, and the differ- 
ence of circumstances between the ones asking for the change 
and the ‘‘prominent men.” 

Is the tone of this report to be the ruling power in hand- 
ling an interest as important as the sporting travel to Maine 
is getting to be? The game laws of Maine have been broken 
no doubt by the visiting sportsman; but very few indeed 
are the cases but what they were aided and not discouraged, 
if not encouraged, by a citizen of our State, who received a 
good price for his services. Then accuse the guilty party and 
not a benefactor. EG. B. 

Bemis Camps, Rangeley Lakes, Me. 


the dogs fell before its bullets. The hunter himself came up, 
saw the state of affairs, and drew his revolver upon the war- 
den, with a ‘“‘D——n you, I'll teach you how to shoot my 
dogs!” The warden raised his rifle in response. The hunter 
put down his revolver. Heswore he would lick the warden 
before he left the State. He would call off his dogs and 
leave. On second thought—‘‘No! I’ll be d——nd if I will! 
I'll run a deer, and you may shoot another dog if you dare.” 
The warden called the attention of his assistant to the fel- 
low’s statement, which was a confession from his own lips 
that be was hounding deer. The hunter saw the trap into 
which he had fallen, and concluded to give up the hunt. 
Before he got out of the State a warrant was served upon 
him for hounding deer, and he concluded to settle; but it 
was a hard blow to bear when he was obliged to surrender 
his two remaining dogs to the merciless warden. He goes 
back home a humbled man, with a wholesome respect for 
the Maine game laws. The baying of hounds is dangerous 
music for the poor creatures in Maine. SPECIAL. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

We expect at the next session of our Legislature an at- 
tempt to repeal, or to so change our fish and game laws that 
it will amount to the same, and it is proper for us to give 
at this time our views freely, especially as you have so gen- 
erously opened your columns to us. One reason why I avail 
myself of this privilege is because your paper is so generally 
read in Maine. 

Facts are stubborn, and I intend to show by them that 
we shall not be justified in changing our laws that are now 
doing so much to replenish our depleted forests and streams. 
We know that poachers once had their way, and destroyed 
in a few years all our moose, caribou, and nearly all the 
deer, as well as small game. I am now talking of the central 
part of Washington county, or that which is drained by the 
St. Croix, Denny’s, East Machias, Machias,*’Chandler’s Pleas- 
ant and Narraquagus rivers. 

At the close of the war small game, as ducks and grouse, 
was plenty, and large game was giving indications of slight 
increase, but crust-hunting was doing its work. It was 
evident that unless crust-hunting and the use of dogs could 
be stopped, it was useless to talk of restocking our forests. 
Laws were enacted forbidding the use of dogs and crust- 
hunting; poachers opposed them, and visiting sportsmen 
continued to come with their hounds, giving no heed what- 
ever to our efforts at protection. Laws were changed from 
year to year, insufficient money was appropriated to enforce 
them, and what was worse, our wardens were worthless, 
nor could they have been else, for the courts would not sus- 
tain them in the performance of their duty. The country 
swarmed with dogs, from the meanest cur to the blood- 
hound, all trained for one purpose, the hunting of deer, 
regardless of law or season, the little mean cur upon the 
crust and the hound to drive. 

Thus the destruction continued until the just indignation 
of the better part of the community was aroused, and then 
commenced the growth of game protection in Eastern Maine. 
The dog was taxed and legislated against for hunting pur- 
poses, but to no benefit to the game, for the poachers and 
visiting sportsmen still persisted in setting at defiance all 
laws. In this pertion of the country other means were used, 
perhaps not commendable, but the true sportsmen and 
hunters were determined to stop the slaughter. Then com- 
meuced the war of extermination—the farmers to save their 
sheep, the sportmen to save the game, and the hunters to 
restock for the market. Our best hunters shot, poisoned and 
destroyed the worthless curs and unlucky hounds, whose 
masters and not the poor brutes deserved punishment. It was 
soot found that deer were rapidly on the increase, not only 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

A recent item of attraction in the Boston market was the 
arrival Saturday of two moose. Both were cows, but one 
was large enough to have weighed some 500 pounds when alive. 
It seems almost shameful to kill such noble game animals 
for a purpose so mercenary and trivial as obtaining less than 
$50 per head, especially when we consider the great danger 
that the moose may yet follow the bison to utter extinction. 
The receivers of these moose are honorable marketmen, and 
they claim that the animals were not from Maine, but from 
the Provinces. They came by St. John steamer, and the 
parties claim that they paid duties on the venison. It is for- 
tunate for the steamboat company that it is out of the juris- 
diction of Maine, else the law of that State forbidding the 
possession of more than one moose in a season, would be en- 
forced. 

Your correspondent ‘‘Penobscot” claims that there is no 
law on the Maine statute books against the transportation of 
venison from that State. In his statement of a fact in the 
abstract he is correct, but the law forbidding the possession 
of more than one moose, two caribou or three deer in a 
season has been decided to apply to transportation com- 
panies as well as individuals, hence the effect has been the 
same as a positive statute forbidding transportation. It is 
well understood in Maine that ‘‘Penobscot” or any other man 
could take his three deer, two caribou or one moose in his 




















early on the ground, armed with repeating rifle. Two of | destruction so as to insure increase rather than a decrease. 


The great abomination, crust-hunting, is one of the worst 
evils and most difficult to stop. Now that hounding is 
checked the deer are near the settlements and yard near the 
dwellings of these improvident people, who can in a few 
minutes go into their yards, shoot or more often with dogs 
und snowshoes, destroy the whole herd and hide them awa 
in the night before the wardens even suspect mischief. This 
miserable business is continually going on every spring in 
spite of the best efforts of our wardens. It would astonish 
the citizens of Maine not residents of the game regions to 
know the amount of destruction of deer in this way, and the 
cussedness of this class of poachers. Here comes in the use 
of the miserable curs, for nine out of every ten deer killed 
during crust time in Maine are killed by dogs or with their 
= the smaller and lighter the dog, the better if he will only 
ollow. 

For the future we must not step to the rear but must con- 
tinue to expose a bold front. We know that nothing short of 
a repeal of our present laws will suit the market-hunters, 
Not a single deer has been unsold in this town that has been 
for sale. This has been so for the last two years, nor can I 
learn of a single instance in any other town in this county, 
but the middleman has lost his profit. The limitation of 
numbers of deer to each man would be a dead letter if ship- 
ping was allowed, for dummy shooting would take care of 
the ‘‘one moose, two caribou or three deer’ clause. The re- 
fusal of the transportation companies to convey game is the 
teeth of the law, and is just what we must not change. The 
market hunters can market their three deer and three times 
three if allowed to kill at home. Weall, every citizen cf 
Maine, claim a share of our game, and we do feel that a few 
market-hunters and middlemen have no right to demand or 
expect more than an even share, which we claim should be 
limited about as at present. We all pay taxes, we all protect 
and our friends in our cities and large towns have the same 
rights as we, and we intend to give them the first chance for 
their vacations, and more, we are willing to share with our 
friends from other States provided they agree to eat what is 
set before them and not dictate to the cook or grumble at 
the proprietor. 

We understand that we have one of the best health resorts 
on the coast of the U.S. We expect some day the whole 
coast from Quoddy Head to Old Orchard, wil] be dotted 
with cottages for summer visitors, and that one of the great 
inducements, both for our own people and those of sister 
States to remain into the autumn and fall, is the game we 
intend to preserve. Can we afford to pass laws the coming 


winter that will insure the extermination of our game? Is 
it in good taste for our friends from other States to dictate 
our legislation? We are not fools, and when our visiting 


friends threaten to leave for others and more congenial ‘‘play 


grounds” because we will not kill the goose that lays the 
golden egg, we are pleased, knowing well when our grounds 
are well restocked they will come back with their jacks. 


Another important point, should our present laws be re- 


pealed, protection would be dead and nothing would save the 
utter extermination of the whole. I speak advisedly, for I 
know the feeling of game protectionists as well as any 
man in the State of Maine. That the deterioration of trout 
fishing in this State is due in great measure to over fishing I 
believe and know, for I have been satisfied for several years 
that September should be a close month. 


I do not wish what I have said to be construed as a thrust 


at visiting sportsmen. I hope all our friends in all parts of 
the State will see, we must have laws and money to enforce 
them—that laws to benefit a few cannot be enforced—that 
market-hunting cannot be allowed in any shape. The inter- 
ests of the whole State require strict protection of both fish 
and game. There must be a strong will to enforce the laws 





own sicigh and drive out of the State of Maine with them, 
but transportation companies will not take them; for, fol- 
lowing the admirable example of Mr. Puyson Tucker, 
superintendent of the Maine Central Railroad, they have, 
the most of them, issued positive orders to their employees 
not to take and forward game at all. This construction of 
the law has kept a flood of game out of the Boston market at 
least. But very few Maine deer have yet been received here 
this season, which ends on Jan. 1, and last year there were 


very few. 


if such writers as ‘‘Penobscot” and Mr. Wells would 
turn their talents toward aiding the most worthy efforts of 


the Maine Commissioners and friends of game protection, 
they would accomplish more of good for themsclves and 
their fellow sportsmen than they can by picking flaws and 


showing up to those who would kill game out of season or 
unlawfully some loopholes or methods of escape. If the 


Maine Commisioners have been successfullin even starting a 


system of game protection which is likely, if carried out, to 


preserve moose, caribou and deer—aimost exterminated in 


other sections of the country—to a single corner of this great 


domain, then let them have their way for ten years instead 
of two, as they so modestly ask for in their admirable report. 

The season has been very favorable for the preservation 
of the larger game in Maine thus far. There has been little 
snow as yet, and up to the very cold weather of the 19th 
and 20th of December the larger ponds, lakes and streams 
were not frozen over. In this relation moose, deer and cari- 
bou have certainly gained a month’s respite from the hunter, 
who waits for snow and the lakes to be frozen. It is often 
that the grouad is covered with snow in Northern Maine as 
early as the 15th of November, and then the hunting most 
Gently to moose and deer begins. It is also well understood 
by hunters that the caribou delights in the early frozen sur- 
face of the lakes. This year he has not found the ice to 
play on, and has saved his skin thereby. Parties from all 
sections of Maine, and even Massachusetts and Connecticut, 
have put off their deer hunting trips till the present time; 
and now it is probable that they will fall through altogether, 
the season is so late and the annual close time—January 1— 
is very near. The gain to the larger game of Maine can 
only be estimated in thousands. 

The deer hounders, or rather their poor dogs, have fared 
hard this year. The Maine — law not only forbids 
hounding, but provides for the destruction of the dogs. By 
the game wardens a war to the death has been waged. A 
great number of poor dogs—or perhaps good dogs with un- 
worthy masters—have been destroyed. If one apothecary 
would tell his story, pounds of poison would be accounted 
for. Repeating rifles have also been employed by the 
wardens. A pack of four valuable hounds were taken by 
their owner from a Massachusetts town to Maine the other 
day. At his hotel, near the backwoods, he made consider- 
able brag and bluster. He was going to ‘“‘hound some deer 
in spite of the law.” His bluster was quickly conveyed to 
the local warden’s ear. That functionary learned the course 
the dog-hunter proposed to take from his guide, and he was 
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ber of idle men, who were only living from hand to mouth, 
and cared less for the future; in short, the improvident 
in this community are as dependent upon their employers as 
children upon their parents. Middlemen saw their chance, 
and then another and more certain destructive agent threat- 
ened the extermination of all the gain of years of hard work 
in trying to restock our natural game region. 

We then petitioned our Legislature and had the anti-ship- 
ping law passed, and then came the howl abou: ‘the poor 
man’s rights, the robbing children of bread,” etc., but the 
enemies of the law found a chance to evade it, on the ground 
of claimed unconstitutionality. and it was changed. Mar- 
ket-hunting increased tenfold each year, and our preserve 
swarmed with market-hunters from all parts of the State. 
It was evident that two more years would settle the question 
of the extermination of the deer, and we asked for relief and 
obtained our present fish and game laws; and the astonish- 
ing gain during the last two years in our large game, deer 
in particular, proves their worth. 

ladmit there are imperfections; one I would like to see 
changed, if it could be done without opening the way for 
the market-hunters, and that is to allow our friends the right 
to take home their game by the usual means of conveyance, 
steamboats and railroads. We who live near the hunting 
grounds do not feel this deprivation, for we can take our 
own teams into the very center of the game region. Let the 
friends who are lawyers help us out of this dilemma. 

It must not be supposed for a moment that this good work 
goes on without much hard work and cost. The poacher is 
the same to-day as he was years ago, and isto be found 
plentifully among the market-hunters. The market-hunters 
and middlemen comprise all the enemies of game protection 
in this State. Our guides, enemies of the law, may kick at 
this, but I do believe, deep down, this is the truth even 
with them. 

Public opinion is changing in favor of the present laws 
rapidly, and our wardens can do at the present time what 
could not be done a few years ago. The most important 
requisite is an appropriation sufficient to enable the 
commissioners and wardens to carry out their work, for 
to depend upon the fines of law breakers is sheer nonsense; 
the law can been forced in no such way. I know it from 
years of experience. One great reason why the wardens 
have been so efficient during the last two years is that the appro- 
priation made at the session of the last Legislature was more 
ample than usual. 

It is found in Maine that in order to restock our forests 
and keep them up to a certain standard with the yearly 
increase of hunters and sportsmen, we must have restrictions, 
the most important I will enumerate. Natural laws must be 
observed; dogs are not to be used for any purpose where 
deer abound; market-hunting and jacking must be strictly 
prohibited; still-hunting is the only legitimate method, and 
the length of season restricted to suit the amount of 
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from the natural multiplication, but by immigration from the 
surrounding country, which was infested by dogs. Market 
hunting began and there was a chance in it for a large num- 


in the game regions which we now have, and is increasing. 
A step back at this time would be suicidal to the interests of 
game. Let us ail be reasonable the coming winter, for let 
us remember that, had the Legislature of 1882 not enacted 
our present laws, we should have no game to quarrel over 
this winter. Let us preserve the fish and game as long as 
possible; but its utter extermination is not tar in future. 
OLD Tue. 
Macaias, Dec, 30, 1884. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

Having been born and reared in Maine, having spent more 
years in traversing her forests than Mr. Wells has spent 
months, numbering hundreds of her guides and hunters as 
my acquaintances, among them many of the best friends I 
have, my business interests being closely connected with 
their interests, it would seem natural that I should be as 
much concerned for the welfare of my native State as one 
belonging to another State who has only occasionally visited 
it. 

In his article of Nov. 13, Mr. Wells tells us in speaking of 
the northwestern corner of the State: ‘‘It groans under the 
burden of a climate not inaptly described as nine mouths of 
winter, and three months of very late in the fall. Except 
in a few favored localities, the most careful farming will 
produce only the barest necessaries of life. On lumbering 
in the winter, and on the money left by visiting sportsmen 
at other times, the very existence of those humble dwellings 
which dot the margin of the wilderness depend, and on the 
latter far more than on the former.” Never having visited 
that remote corner of the State, I cannot speak from personal 
knowledge of its productions, but if Mr. Wells has visited 
any large portion of our State he ought to know that all 
through that large region which lies north of the tract he 
describes, the climate is sufficiently mild to produce every- 
thing the inhabitants need. Should he visit Aroostook 
county, where but little, if any of the sporting money has 
ever been left, he wil! find thousands of homes un the edges 
of this wilderness, where the people have not only the 
necessaries but abundance of the comforts of life. His 
statement that the inhabitants of the remote portions of the 

tate depend more on the money left by visiting sportsmen 
than on that obtained by lumbering is entirely at variance 
with the facts. The thousands of visitors who annually 
throng our seaside resorts as well as the many who visit our 
inland lakes for fishing or recreation, leave a great deal of 
money which to some extent benefits others besides railroads 
and hotels. But the sportsman who comes here to kill 
large game, except the small amount he pays the hotel, 
literally benefits no one but the guide. His business is 
ros ‘the settlements, and he makes as short a stop as 
possible; most of his outfit and provisions he brings with 
him. To prove this take Mr. Wells’s own statement of 
expenses. ‘‘Staying at hotel—in and out—where guide 
meets him, five dollars. Wages of guide, seventeen and a 


half dollars. Board of self and guide while absent (which 
board he furnishes himself and the materials for which come 
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which seem to be at variance with each other, but will speak 
of the latter, which is the truth. Our trout fishing in many 
places has deteriorated, and it has been due mostly to the 
manner in which they have been wasted for a long series of 
years by visitors from outside the State. As far back as 
1858 I saw two gentlemen waste fully three hundred pounds 
in one day at Kineo. The keeper of the house on being 
asked how many he thought were wasted at his house in a 
year gave his estimate as two and a half tons. He said it 
was an everyday occurrence for two to three hundred pounds 
of fish to be wasted. If space permitted I could give pages 
of evidence, giving names pk dates to prove how our fish 
have been wasted. Many guides even do not consider it for 
their self-interest to check this waste even if they could, 
which is very doubtful. I overheard a lot of guides dis- 
cussing the waste of fish about as follows. Said one: ‘At 
this rate the fish soon will all be gone and we shall have 
nothing to do.” Another rejoined: ‘“‘The sooner they are 
gone here the better, as now we only get short jobs, but 
these men will have fish, and after they are all gone here, 
they must go further for them and it will be better for us.” 

This waste has been made mainly by non-residents, as_the 
greater part of the tish caught by the people of our State 
are caught to eat. Among our numerous visitors are many 
who will not catch to waste, but who unhook and let go all 
uninjured fish for which they have no use. And in this 
connection let me say, speaking of what visiting sportsmen 
do, I do not, as Mr. Wells has very unfairly charged our 
Fish Commissioners with doing, include all who visit us in 
one class. While we have many of all professions who come 
both to hunt and fish, who are strictly temperate, do not 
waste our game, and who observe our laws, it is a painful 
fact that we have those of most professions who visit us, 
who ccnduct themselves in a very different manner. 
Mr. Wells takes exception to what our Commissioners 
have said respecting the conduct of this class. I would say 
squarely that they are justified in every word that they have 
said. If this statement is challenged a large amount of proof, 
with names and dates of those who have violated our laws, 
and particulars of the manner in which it was done, can be 
given. Mr. Wells also takes occasion to speak of our lum- 
bermen in the following manner: ‘‘Considering the un- 
bridled iicense not unfrequently exhibited on the annual 
drive by the lumbermen within the confines of the settle- 
ments themselves, 1 had thought that it was unreasonable to 
expect an officer of the law to intrude into their midst with 
hostile intent, when they were banded together in the wil- 
derness and he was far from succor. For my part, I would 
about as soon venture into a den of tigers.” Considering the 
outrageous statements he has made about them, | scarcely 
wonder that he feels so, and would dread being seen 
alone by the many he has slandered. It is true 
that when the drives are near settlements where rum 
can be obtained, our river drivers are often disorderly; but 
in all I have been among these men when in this condition, 
I have never received an uncivil word, which is more than I 
can say for visiting sportsmen. When in the woods, where 
no liquor can be obtained, there is no more peaceable and 
well behaved set of men in the United States than an aver- 
age lumber crew. An officer going into a crew to arrest a 
man for cause, would have no more reason to fear violence 
in taking or carrying out a prisoner, except from the pris- 
oner himself, than he would in doing the same in any church 
in our land. Every lumberman I have conversed with has 
laughed at tbe idea of a man’s being afraid to go into a lum- 
ber crew. 

Speaking of men when under the influence of liquor, let 
me say I have met with a much greater proportion of drunk- 
enness among sportsmen outside of the settlements than I 
ever did of lumbermen inside. Lumbermen rarely carry 
liquor into the woods; a great many of our visiting 
sportsmen do, in large quantities. I have a copy of 
the kinds and quantity of liquor—amounting to three 
gallons—drank by three men in three days of Septem 
ber, 1882, at Gassabeis Lake. On the same trip I met 
with two men and three guides who, by their own state- 
ment, had started with four gallons of liquorand used it 
up in nine days. The trip before I met four men 
who said that with the aid of a shanty keeper whom they 
had met, they had drank a gallon of rum in one night. I[ 
have seen worse actions by men who, when sober, were per- 
fect gentlemen, than ever 1 saw among any Penobscot lum- 
bermen. Names and particulars given if requested. Mr. 
Wells gives a touching picture of the sorrow of wives and 
children of guides if the month of September is closed. If 
he had seen the sorrow occasioned by the intemperance of 
guides who had learned it from visiting sportsmen, and had 
seen his best friends, as I have, degenerate from the best of 
men to common drunkards from the same cause, he would 
draw a very different, though not a less pathetic picture. 

Mr. Wells represents that the larger part of our State 
favors such a change. Speaking in behalf, and at the re- 
quest, of a large number of our citizens of all classes, includ- 
ing hunters, I will say that the only changes I have ever 
heard asked for in this section are that the time on caribou 
and perhaps moose may be extended; that people be allowed 
to catch fish at legal time in winter, with set lines, under the 
same restrictions in quantity as in summer; that those hav- 
ing killed — in legal time be allowed to remove the same 
by railroad to their homes. Those changes we hope in time 
to see made. Many Harpy. 


from outside the State) twenty-one dollars.” Now every one 
knows that not one man in ten in our remote settlements 
even, is a, guide or is in any way benefitted by this; but 
from long acquaintaince with guides I am convinced that 
the guide himself is not benefitted. There may be a few 
exceptions where men save their money, but the majority of 
guides while waiting at hotels between jobs, and in loss of 
time before they go at any steady employment, are not as 


day. I have a good many times had to lend some of our 
very best guides who had been receiving three dollars a day, 
money enough to get them into the woods for their fall 
hunt. One who stands as high and has as much employment 
as any guide in this State, was for twenty years never able 
to leave Bangor without borrowing money of the writer. 

The main object of Mr. Wells in writing his articles, 

though he has tried hard to conceal it, is evidently to have 
the month of September left open for killing of deer and 
moose. Besides the reasons given bv the editor of Forrest 
AND STREAM and our Game Commissioners—which I believe 
to be valid and sufficient—there is what I regard as a much 
stronger reason why this should not be done, the fact that 
almost all of the large game killed in September will from 
necessity have to be wasted. I believe that Mr. Wells and 
others greatly overstate the amount of game in Maine. If 
the game ever increases so as to be an impediment to travel, 
or to be dangerous, the great majority of the people in our 
State would greatly prefer to have January instead of 
Steptember added, as every pound would then be saved. 

Whether the opening of September would materially 
decrease the deer or not, it is certain it would soon extermin- 
ate our moose, as the Canadian French and Indians would 
have the same rights as other strangers, and with every one 
killing them for the hides, as they used to thirty years ago, 
the end of the moose in a few years would be a fixed fact. 
Having handled more than half of the bides of moose kilied 
in Maine for the last forty years, which have been brought 
into Maine for a market, and knowing when and how they 
were killed, I consider that to open the month of September 
for moose would be nearly as disastrous as to open the 
month of March for crust-hunting. Certainly much more 
a for much of the meat taken in March would be 
used. 

Mr. Wells quotes a letter from John S. Danforth who 
says: ‘“‘In the winter the lumbering companies are located in 
the very center of the fish and game, and each year their 
empioyees become more bold, and are unmolested. The 
largest part of the crews are made up of French Canadians, 
who can be hired at from twelve to fifteen dollars a month. 
These Frenchmen are all hardy men, and instead of resting 
Sundays are either hunting or fishing, and during the long 
winters kill more game and fish than all the sportsmen who 
come here in summer put together.” 

My ower observation has been far different from this. In 
all the time I have been in Maine luraber camps I have never 
tasted fresh fish or game of any kind. But not wishing to 
give my own experience merely, I have taken pains to see a 
large number of our principal lumbermen, and those who 
have worked for many years as headmen in the camps. 
Mr. C. A. Green reports having been in twenty-eight winters, 
mostly in Penobscot and Aroostook; never knew but one 
moose killed by any lumbermen; thinks half a bushel of fish 
would be as many as seen in all taken by his crews. Rodney 
Sutherland has been in some twenty-five winters; a few fish 
and one caribou are all he has ever known to be taken; his 
two crews of sixty men last winter did not catch a fish. Mr. 
Eben Thissell says his crew last winter had no gun, caught 
no fish; never in all his operations knew of a moose being 
killed by his men. Mr. Buzzell of Lincoln, who employs 
large numbers of men, says three deer and perhaps fifty fish 
would cover all ever taken by his crews. Mr. John Ross, 
who has charge of more men, in the woods and on drives, 
than any other man in Maine, states that he has known but 
very few moose killed by lumbermen in all his life. In his 
judgment lumber crews do not, on an average, have enough 
fish for a mess once in a winter. Had seventy-five men last 
winter; killed no game and caught few fish; has not known 
a moose killed by any lumbermen for ten years. He now 
has eighty men, Yankees, French and Indians; they have 
not killed even a rabbit this year. Many others whom I 
have seen, made essentially the same statements. Lastly, to 
be certain how it was on the exact ground from which Mr. 
Danforth writes, I saw Mr. E. 8. Coe, who is well known as 
one of the largest timber owners in that region, and a gentle- 
man.who personally visits his operations. He states that his 
men ws on his lands kill very little or no game, and 
catch very few. fish. It will be remembered that the 
experience of most of these men covers from twenty to 
thirty years each and till within ten years there has been no 
attempt made to enforce game laws, so that their not killing 
game was simply because they took no interest in the matter. 
Most of these men have bought for their crews some game 
killed mainly by hunters who have acted as guides in the 
summer time. As Mr. Wells’s article refers entirely to 
camps in the remote wilderness, I have made no reference 
to camps near the settlements, in which it has usually beeu 
customary to killa few deer for camp use. Almost every 
one of the above mentioned gentlemen before answering my 
questions said: ‘‘Our men are too tired Sundays to want to 
hunt. It would be no object to them either if they did, as 
they would get nothing for iit. They have all they can do 
Sunday to wash clothes, shave, mend clothes, mittens, 
moccasins, etc., without doing any hunting. In all the 
hides I have ever bought, amounting sometimes to five 
hundred in a season, I have never bought one that I knew 
was killed by a lumberman while he was employed by the 
month. Most of these gentlemen speak of the great 
destruction sf timberland, caused by visiting sportsmen who 
go beyond the settlements. They estimate this destruction 
to amount to more than all the money paid out by this class. 
If Mr. Danforth and Mr. Wells knew of any such destruction 
of game by lumbermen, why in the name of common sense 
have they kept silence all these years instead of notifying 
Commissioner Stanley of Dixfield, or Detective Wormwell 
of Bethel, who were close by them? 

Mr. Wells states in his article of Nov. 13 in speaking of 
trout: ‘‘This change would work an injury to the human 
residents of that region out of all proportion to the slight 
reduction in number of the trout which the proposed change 
would save—a saving by no means necessary as yet, at least 
since the supply is still superabundant.” In_ his letter of 
Dec. 20 he says: ‘‘Do these gentlemen realize the fact that 
trout fishing * * * for the three seasons last past has 
greatly deteriorated throughout a large portion of the Maine 
wilderness? I assign no reason for this. I hope and believe 
the change is due merely to fortuitous, and not permanent 
causes,” I do not attempt to reconcile his two statements 


A Fox Astrep.—Swanton, Vt., Jan. 1.—One October 
day Iwas hunting squirrels along a rocky ridge, covered 
with timber, when I saw something red on a rock. On 
nearing it I concluded it was a fox curled up fast asleep. I 
fired and killed a fine large red fox. The wind was blowing 
quite strong directly from where the fox lay toward me, or 
1 should not have caught him napping. This was nota 
very sportsmanlike way of shooting game. But there are 
some kinds of game | feel justified in shooting if one can 
catch them asleep, such, for instance, as foxes and weasels. 
I would like to know if “7 one else has ever caught a fox 
asleep and killed him.—N. D. 


Two Por Ssors.—Macon, Ga., Dec. 30.—While out 
turkey hunting on Dec. 26, in company with two friends 
(R. H. B. and R. H. K.), we found several coveys of quail. 
The day was very damp, cold and disagreeable, and the birds 
were little disposed to run. R. H. K. having an opportunity 
to potshot a covey, killed eight on the ground and one more 
as the residue rose to fly. Having found acovey afterward, 
and no turkeys having been bagged, I took occasion to out- 
shoot my friend, and followed his unsportsmanlike example, 
but killed only six. I have never known two more success- 
ful shots in one day, and this is the first ground shot for me 
this season.—I. H. J. 
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Tue New Suevu.—Poughkeepsie, Jan. 8, 1884.—My 
attention has been called to the U. M. C. Co.’s ‘combination 
shot shell, paper lined.” Being favorably impressed by what 
I read of the shell I obtained samples for examination and 
trial. The proper trial 1 cannot give for some time to come, 
owing to circumstances. But I am pleased with the exami- 
nation I have given it in a5 Day ge except one, and 
that may prove to be a decided benefit in guns of a certain 
make. Its interior diameter being less than that of ordinary 
brass or paper shells, may in a measure destroy the effect of 
chokebore in the gun, which to my mind would be a great 
gain. I am no friend to chokebored guns, except when 
they are kept as curiosities, to be used on rare occasions, and 
am glad to see that this craze has about had its run. My 
fear of the new shell is that it may injure the shooting of the 
good old-fashioned cylinder gun, causing it to shoot too 
scattering, thus destroying the ‘happy medium” it possesses 
between the ancient blunderbuss and the ‘‘too too” modern 
chokebore. Therefore I hope the new shell may have a fair 
target trial by severa) disinterested parties as to pattern and 
penetration, and that they will report through the Forst 
AND StrrREAM.—J. H. D. 


PHILADELPHIA Notes.—Our river is full of floating ice, 
and duck shooters below Wilmington are taking advantage 
of its presence, and can paddle very close to the small flocks 
of fow] that remain with great success. The ducks that are 
being sent to the Philadelphia markets from this bay are in 
poor condition owing to the scarcity of food, as the marshes 
are frozen up. As the 15th of January draws near, after 
which date it will be illegal to offer quail or ruffed grouse 
for sale, many birds are being put upon the market. . Good 
quail can be now purchased at $1.75to $2 per dozen. Ruffed 
grouse are correspondingly low, and a good supply of both 
pinnated and shbarp-tailed grouse are awaiting purchasers. 
Notwithstanding the law expires Jan. 15, all varieties of 
game can be readily procured until spring, and the bills of 
fare of the leading hotels and restaurants will openly offer it 
to their patrons even though it is finable to do so. We 
sadly miss the active work of the once flourishing Philadel- 
phia Game Protective Society, and it is hoped that the Phil- 
adelphia Kennel Club will in the near future extend its 
work, procure the old charter of the Game Protective 
Society, and protect the game interests of our State.-—Homo. 


“West Viroernta.—Beverly.—Hditor Forest and Stream: 
Deer have been rather scarce the past season, hunters meet- 
ing with but limited success. Wild turkeys are plentiful, 
yet, strange to say, but few indeed have been killed. They 
are by far the most difficult game to approach in the moun- 
tain ridges, for upon the least alarm they will fly from one 
ridge to another. The ground has been either dry or frozen 
or both most of the season, the worst possible condition for 
still-hunting. Small game is not so plentiful as formerly, 
grouse especially being scarce where they formerly swarmed. 
They have not been killed off by the hunters. I can only 
account for the scarcity upon the ground of the alarming 
increase for a year or two of foxes, hawks and other ‘‘var- 
mint.” My eldest boy, who is just large enough to begin 
to swing a single B. L. 12-bore this season, has a great tact 
for outgeneraling these prowling gentry, and the way he 
has decimated their ranks about home is quite refreshing.— 
Backwoops. 


Usk FoR THE T1n Can.—A large black cat, a pet in the 
house where I live, was found dead this morning frozen stiff, 
with a common tin salmon can drawn tightly over his head. 
A small quantity of salmon remaining in the bottom of the 
can, the marks of numerous scratches on the sides of the 
can, and a swollen head told the story of — and 
ruin plainer than any amount of eloquence. He had evi- 
dently been attracted, during his nocturnal wanderings, by 
the smell of the remaining fish in the can. Thrusting his 
head, with no thought of the ‘‘spring locks” in the shape of 
inverted ragged edges of the tin, and being unable to with- 
draw that very uecessary feline appendage, strangulation 
and this obituary were the result. Perhaps this may suggest 
a plan which might with profit be introduced into more than 
one cat-haunted back yard, as well as a way of utilizing the 
omnipresent tin can.—C. E. I. 

SQUIRREL AND WoopcHuck OIL For Guns.—Of the eight 
fox squirrels which we killed in November last during our 
two days’ hunt on Spoon River, Fulton county, Illinois, two 
of them weighed two pounds six ounces each, and gave over 
an ounce each of tried oil, of which there is none better to 
protect the gun against mist and rain. Woodchuck oil is 
also very superior for this purpose. Both of these oils have 

reat body, and gum just enough, when well laid on, to 
orm an impervious coating to rain or moisture. They give 
a fine gloss to the wood or metal, and this remains till worn 
off by use. The best investment a hunter can make is to 
kill a fat clover-fed woodchuck, from which he can get near 
a pint of tried oil, and if into this a charge of shot or some 
pieces of lead be thrown and left, the oil will become very 
pure indeed; none equals it for durability in guns, as it does 
not evaporate away like other oils, but sticks.—H. W. 
MERRILL. 


REYNARD IN Town.—While out squirrel hunting a few 
days ago, Mr. G. P. Morosini, Jr., spied a fox near the top 
of a tall cedar, and gave him the contents of his shotgun in 
the side of his head. Reynard tumbled to the ground, but 
led the hunter a lively chase before being captured, and not 
till one of his legs was disabled by another shot did he sur- 
render. The animal was found near Mr. Morosivi’s resi- 
dence, on the bank of the Hudson River, a few hundred 
yards north of the dividing line between New York city 
and Yonkers.—C. L. S. 

Carrpou 1n NEw HampsuireE.—Colebrook, N. H., Dec. 
29.—I reported no caribou killed in the State this year. The 
reason is not on account of the absence of the animal, as 
eight or nine made Second Lake a visit recently. Four of 
them seeing a team crossing the lake turned from their 
course and followed it some distance, giving the driver play 
ful exhibitions of their curiosity. The winter is a rapid suc- 
cession of changes of over 70 degrees in this valley.—NED 


Norton. 


Wiineton, N. C., is to havea gun club. A commit- 
tee, consisting of W. R. French, J. C. Lodor, B. G. Empie 
and Wm. H. Bernard has been appointed to prepare a con- 
stitution and by-laws and report at a meeting to be called by 
the committee. Much interest is manifested by the sports- 
men, and the prospects of the club are highly encouraging. 
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THe Late Lawrence 8. Kang, the financial editor of 
The Times, who died at No. 172 Garfield place, Brooklyn 
on the 24th ultimo, was a keen and fair sportsnran, one of 
a class that is unfortunately rare. In moments of leisure 
and in the strict line of journalistic duty he wrote many sen- 
sible and faithful articles on sporting matters, and he had a 
general and correct knowledge of sporting dogs. He wrote 
several exhaustive and agreeable reports of the bench shows 
of the Westminster Kennel Club. He was an enthusiastic 
fly-fisher, and the waters of New York State and North- 
eastern Pennsylvania can bear testimony to his skill and suc. 
cess as a fly-caster. He was au fait in Florida fishing and 
did his angling for black bass at Henderson Harbor on Lake 
Ontario. Mr. Kane was a charming, unaffected and whole- 
souled companion in the field and by the water, and those 
who this year will visit the haunts he loved so well will miss 
him.— AMATEUR. 


Sishculture. 


LOCH LEVEN TROUT EGGS IN AMERICA. 


HE steamer Furnessia, of the Anchor line, arrived on Jan. 
1, with six cases containing 100,000 eggs of the famous 
Loch Leven trout for Prof. 8. F. Baird, Commissioner of Fish- 
eries for the United States. The eggs were taken to the Cold 
Sprinz Harbor hatchery, on Long Islaud, and were there re- 
acked, 10,000 being shipped to the Bisby Club, inthe Adiron- 
a of which Gen. R. U. Sherman, of the N. Y. F. C., is 
president, and the remainder to the U. 8. hatchery at North- 
ville, Mich., care Mr. F. N. Clark. The packages were made 
with great care, and the moss packing was fitted by 
machinery and arranged with a tray for ice on top. The eggs 
arrived in excellent condition. few dead or indented. 

The Loch Leven trout are famous throughout Scotland and 
England, and are described by Dr. Guenther, Catalogue of 
Fishes in the Bntish Museum, as Salmo levenensis, and their 
dental formation is figured to show the differences between 
them and the European brook trout (S. fario). We are not 
familiar enough with the fish to express an opinion on this 
matter, and have never heard that there had been any doubts 
cast on the validity of S. levenensis as a species. Therefore, 
we read the following from the London Fishing Gazette with 


ering the minnow; 25, Prof. A. M. Mayer practicing from 
. pars 85 (large picture), Prof, yMayer practicing from 
ridge. 

Salmon casting: 26, Thos. B. Mills raising the flies from 
the water, with Ira Wood crouched behind him. 27, H. W. 
Hawes making the cast; 28, a stranger in the foreground on 
bench, next him F. Mather and Mr. J. C. McAndrew mak- 
ing up the score, FE. G. Blackford and F. A. Walters‘stand- 
ing near; 29, President Endicott a to a group; 30, Mr. 
Endicott putting the gold medal on Mr. Hawes; 31, ‘‘Two 
of the Finest.” 

Heavy bass casting: 82, Thos. B. Mills checking the run; 
83, Mr. J. A. Roosevelt, ‘‘away she goes;” 34 (large picture), 
the same with group among whom is the veteran, William 
Mitchell, watching the flight. 

The pictures are instructive, and they show one of two 
things, either the rule laid down to stop the rod when it is 
about perpendicular on the recovery is not a good one, or 
that our crack casters do not believe in it. That they do not 
follow it the photograph shows. It also shows some very 
ungraceful positions, which naturally follow attempts at 
long casting. This latter is not at all important, but some 
of the casters threw the rod further back than either the 
spectators or themselves were aware of. In fact, several of 
the photographs show a total disregard of all the rules laid 
down for handling the rod. It is to be remembered, how- 
ever, that all the pictures were taken when the men were ex- 
erting themselves to cast to the greatest distance. They are 
curious and instructive in a certain way, but we do not care 
to reproduce them to show the youthful caster how to handle 
bis rod. There are some exceptions to the general back 
slashing, but as the photographing process was instantaneous, 
it is impossible to say but what a second later would have 
seen the tip of the rod in the water behind. To the youth- 
ful angler some of the views might serve as ‘‘awful exam- 
ples” of back slashing. 


A Costity Brrp.—Mr. Kramer, a shoe dealer in Iowa 
City, obtained a ruffed grouse recently, which cost him some 
ya He was standing in the front of his store, when the 
rightened bird came dashing agaiust one of the plate glass 
windows, shivering it to atoms, and fell dead on the side- 
walk. The glass was five-sixteenths of an inch thick, some 
forty inches broad, and nine feet long. The bird struck it 
about twenty inches from the top and near the center of the 
width. Mr. K.’s store is in the central business portion of 
the city.—VioLet 8. Wriiiams (Coralville, lowa). 


Lovxwoop, N. Y., Dec. 12.—Rabbits are killed in large 
numbers. One party killed eighteen the other day in a few 
hours. While out by a cornfield a few days ago ten grouse 
were flushed; they were the largest sized birds of any covey 
seen in years. Fire and the Siaans have taken all of 
the large timber; and the thick growth of bushes is the 
natural abode of the grouse and a hindrance to the sports- 
man, therefore the birds increase every year.—J. H. A. 








PENNSYLVANIA WiLpcat.—Athens, Pa., Dec. 26. 1884. 
—Frank Hoose, while hunting foxes on Christmas Day, 
about three miles from here, found the tracks of a wildcat, 
which he proceeded to follow up and kill. It measured 38 
inches in length. I have it mounted, and it attracts con- 
siderable attention, as it is the first one killed here in a great 
many years, There is still another in the vicinity.—Park. 


HORNELLSVILLE, N. Y., Dec. 27.—Deer have been quite 
plentiful here this season; I havea record of sixteen killed 
within five miles of here. When after grouse Dec. 2, I saw 
two fine ones, 4 large buck and doe. I believe there is a 
strain of large foxes here, one was killed last season that 
weighed twenty and a half pounds, one the 18th that weighed 
nineteen pounds.—J. OT1s FELLOws. e 


Micuigan AssocraTion.—Grand Rapids, Mich., Jan. 1, 
1885.—Please notice that the next annual session of the 
Michigan Sportsmen’s Association will be held at Lansing, 
commencing on Tuesday, Feb. 3, 1885, and accept the com- 
pliments of the season from yours truly, E. 8. HoLMEs. 


Sea and River Sishing. 


THE MOST KILLING FLIES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As any fisherman’s experience may be of some value, I 
give mine regarding trout flies. 

I have fished the John Brown’s Tract—that is, the south- 
western part of the New York Wilderness—four many years, 
and a large majority of my trout have been taken with four 
flies, in about this order: Red ibis, B. A. G., grizzly king 
and golden spinner. 

I have fished largely in the small mud-bottom lakes or 

ponds of this region, where the water is very dark, and have 
almost invariably found the ibis the most taking fly. Though 
I have kept no accurate account, I have no doubt that at 
least three fifths of the trout I have taken in these ponds 
were taken on this fly. 
* Regarding the B. A. G.: It was partly to introduce this 
fly to your readers that [ commenced this letter. It was in- 
vevted in this part of the country, and as it had no name, 
one of our tackle dealers, who first kept it in stock, gave it 
one. 

It has white wings, dark red hackle legs and a red body; 
in fact, a coachman with a red body, if such a thing is 
possible. 

I have found it very taking when used as a stretcher in 
the West Canada Creek and similar streams, and strongly 
recommend your fishing readers to try it, especially if they 
have a large, clear, rapid stream to fish. 3 A. Mt. 

Utica, N. Y. 


WruiiaM Biarr Lorp.—Many of our readers will be 
pained to learn of the death of Mr. William Blair Lord in 
this city on Sunday, Dec. 21. Mr. Lord was a well-known 
angler, and a member of the National Rod and Reel Associa- 
tion. He was about sixty years of age, and thirty years ago 
went to Washington as a stenographic reporter. Until the 
Congressional Globe was started, in 1858, he reported the 
House proceedings for the Union, a newspaper of that day 
which published verbatim reports. With the determination 
of Congress to give official weight to the reports, for which 
purpose the Globe was started, Mr. Lord was attached to the 
House corps of stenographers, retaining that connection 
until his death. The work of these men, in comparison 
with which the demands on ordinary court or speech-taking 
stenographers are trifling, brings them into frequent and in- 
timate contact with members of the House, and makes 
friendships that are not often paraded, but which stand on a 
basis of sincere respect. Such relations existed between Mr. 
Lord and bluff Ben Wade. He was on cordial terms also 
with Stephen A. Douglas, Garfield, Blaine, Fernando Wood, 
Samuel J. Randall, and hosts of others, JWJuring his vaca- 
tion seasons he met friends whom he had made at Washing- 
ton, wherever he went, and his travels, official and unofficiai, 
took him to all parts of the country. Possessing in a high 
degree the faculty of anecdote and reminiscence, Mr. Lord 
had intended to put in book form many of the incidents that 
had come to his notice in connection with public men, but 
he never found time to do it. 


surprise: 

nThe Loch Leven trout is a pure Salmo fario, and one of the 
very best strains that can be obtained for stocking purposes. 
We have had ample proof that it has done well when trans- 
planted to our slow South of England trout streams, though, 
of course, it loses somewhat of the superb flavor of the fish 
which are bred in Loch Leven.” 

If this is the case, then the fish will be a valuable addition 

to our streams as well as lakes, for we believe that the fario is 
not second to any trout, either for sport or table. 








THE MENHADEN QUESTION. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I wish to present a few more facts in regard to our coast 
fishery. 

First.—It is well known that menhaden migrate to our coast 
for food and proper places for reproduction, and many other 
kinds of fish follow, feeding on them. 

Second.—Menhaden as mackerel bait and feed. I will cite 
what I have seen while fishing for mackerel on George’s Banks 
in the year 1852, When approaching the fishing ground we 
met a school of menhaden going a westerly course and it took 
the vessel five hours to sail through it, estimated by the 
skipper to be twenty-five miles in length. Feeding on these 
fish at the surface were whales, sharks, and swordfish; hover- 
ing over the school were thousands of sea birds gathering the 
bits that floated on the surface. After passing through this 
body of fish, to the east the vessel was luffed to for mackerel 
by lowering the jib and foresail, and guying off the mainsail 
and if the wind was west the drift was due east. Salted 
menhaden was ground fine and thrown into the water, as 
this bait sinks. Fier are any mackerel near they soon come 
to the surface and side of the vessel. At this trial they were 
soon alongside, sixteen men were in position with two lines 
each. The catch was from five to ten tish of the largest size 
to each man. ‘Then the fish left, and this was the average 
of many trials that day, in the rear of that large school of 
menhaden. ‘Che splitting knife proved that they were feedin 
on the pieces that sunk from the massacre at the surface, an 
they preferred fresh menhaden to the salt. Follow this great 

v of tish for a few days and you would find it divided into 
many schools and they would found along the shores and 
in the bays and rivers, from Cape Cod to Eastport, Maine, 
other large schools being off shore at the same time, and a 
large portion of these filling the water with their spawn that 
will soon till these waters with live feed that ail of the hook 
fish eagerly seek, from the fry to the full grown fish. There 
could be seen more large mackerel then in one week’s cruise 
than can now be found in a whole season. The hook fish and 
lobsters have disappeared seventy-five per cent. from these 
shores since the menhaden has been gradually used up and 
annihilated from these waters. The bluefish have disappeared 
from Vineyard Sound to Rhode Island fifty per cent. since 
the menhaden have been crowded off shore. 

With a gradual decrease of hook fish, and a growing demand 
for the same, the shore fishermen have adopted trap-tishin 
till nearly every favorable locality along our coast is occupie 
with the most improved traps. For weeks together these 
traps will hardly catch fish “; > to pay for their care, then 
there may be a rush of fish to the shores and all get good 
hauls and all ship them to market at once, when there may 
be a glut in the market. The consumer gets no benefit from 
this rush of fish, for the next week the dealer pays double its 
value it he gets any at all. 

Third.—In 1873 Mr. E. M. Stilwell, Fish Commissioner of 
Maine, wrote to Prof. Baird, asking his opinion as to the 

robable cause of the rapid diminution of the supply of food 

shes on the coast of New England, and especially of Maine. 
Extract from Prof. Baird’s reply: ‘In the early ang the 
alewives formerly made their appearance on the coast, 
crowding along our shores and ascending the rivers in order 
to deposit their spawn, being followed later in the season b 
the shad and salmon, returning when their eggs were laid. 
These tish spend the summer aiong the coast, and in the 
course of a few months were joined by their young which 
formed immense schools in every direction, extending outward 
in some instances for many miles. It was in pursuit of these 
and other summer tish that the cod and other species referred 
to, come to the shores, but with the decrease of the former in 
numbers the attraction became less and less and the deep sea 
fishing has now, we may say, almost dissapeared along the 
coast. It is therefore perfectly safe to assume that the 
improvement of the line fishing along the coast of Maine is 
closely connected with the increase in alewives, shad and 
salmon. All of these fish were but ‘a drop in the bucket’ 
compared with the mighty host of menhaden that existed in 
these waters thirty years ago. It is my opinion that if this 
fish had not been used up for its oil, it would have become so 
numerous long before this that it would have crowded itself 
along the North Atlantic till it reached the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, and migrating southward in the fall of each year 
it would have flooded most of the New England shores with 
line fish from these waters, 

Fourth.—How large bodies of fish are cared for on the 
European coast, ‘he herring fishery has been protected by 


Hooxs on Gimp.—Sing Sing, N. Y., Dec. 22.—Hditor 
Forest and Stream: Ina late issue Mr. H. P. Ufford asked 
if some of your clientele could give him some points on tying 
the snell to the hook, and what were the best materials. I 
have had some experience, and will tell him what I use. In 
buying gut get moderate size, and judge it more by the 
quality than by the size. I use shoemaker’s wax in prefer- 
ence to beeswax, as it holds much better. In winding heavy 
hooks I use button-bole twist, and light hooks common sew- 
ing silk; and in buying hooks [ buy Limerick Sproat hooks 
(I think that’s the name). Commence winding about a quar- 
ter of an inch from the bend and wind toward the top; 
fasten with three siiaple knots and varnish with shellac. 
The color of the silk makes very little difference, but I think 
a light buff is the best. Barbless hooks are not worth a 
cent, for you lose your fish every time if the line should get 
slack. I cannot inform him of any good hunting place in 
Minnesota, as I always go to Canada for mine; but if he 
will go to Montreal, and go up the river on the northern side 
till he comes to a small town by the name of Yamacleiche, 
and yo directly north, he will find good bear, grouse, cari- 
bou and moose shooting in season.—PETE. 


ECHOES FROM THE TOURNAMENT. 


\ ] HILE the tournament was in progress Mr. W. Goold 

Levison, director of the Cooper Union Chemical 
Laboratory, took a series of instantaneous photographs of 
the contestants by means of the new Brainerd hand cameras 
of which two sizes were used. Some of the pictures were 
taken from the shore and some from a boat anchored off the 
stage. Owing to the poor quality of the lights, partly be- 
cause of hazy weather and partly because of the lateness 
of the season, the pictures are not evenly good and the 
small ones average the best. They illustrate in a very inter- 
esting way the characteristic styles of the contestants, Two 
sizes of pictures were made, 2x3 inches and 5x7 inches, only 
three of the latter, however. The negatives were given to 
Mr. W. T. Gregg, optician, 77 Fulton street, New York, 
who has printed from them. The pictures include the 
following: 

1, Building the platform, President Endicott giving 
directions; 2, measuring the line, Mr. James Benkard in the 
foreground. 

Class A.—Amateur single handed fly-casting, small pic- 
tures taken from a boat, looking toward the shore: 3, Samuel 
Polhamus at the score; 4, Wallace Blackford casting with 
his left hand; 5, C. A. Rauch, forward throw; 6, C. G. 
Levison, delivering his flies; 7, taking a photo from shore. 

Class B.—Amateur single-handed fly-casting, small pic- 
tures taken from the shore: 8, C. G. Levison recovering the 
line; 9, the same on the forward stroke; 10, the same delivering 
the flies; Dr. A. D. Leonard recovering, with rod curved back 
at an angle of 45 degrees; 12, E. G. Blackford sitting on 
box watching his son cast; 18, F. Mather and E. G. Black- 
ford in foreground of audience looking at the casting; 14, 
Prof. A. M. Mayer, Rev. H. L. Ziegenfuss and M. Bissett, 
discussing the situation. 

Class D.—Expert single-handed fly-casting, small pictures 
from shore: 15, R. C. Leonard at beginning of forward 
cast, with rod straight at angle of 45 behind; 16, Tom 
Prichard in the rolling or ‘‘Wye” cast, with rod well behind 
and hand above the head; 17, the same delivering the flies 
with tip of rod on water; 18, Thos. J. Conroy, beginning of 
cast with rod curved far behind and hand in front and above 
the hat; 19, the same reeliug off more line before recover- 
ing; 20, the same starting the line from the water, James 
Ramsbottom kneeling behind him; 21 (large picture), W. 
W. Abbott reeling off line before retrieving; 22, Thomas 
Prichard with hand above head and tip of rod on the water 
behind; 23, the same leaning forward with tip of rod in 
water in front. 

Minnow casting for black bass: 24, H. W. Hawes deliv- ' 


PROFESSOR DAvID STARR JORDAN, well-known through 
the country for his extensive works on ichthyology, has been 
unanimously chosen president of the Indiana State Univer- 
sity, at Bloomington, of which he has occupied the chair of 
professor of zoology for some threc years. The honor came 
entirely unsonght, as at the time he was desirous that Dr. 
Coulter, of Wabash College, should be selected to the posi- 
tion, and there were —_ other distinguished names pre- 
sented for the position. For some time past there have been 
rumors that Prof. Jordan was about to spend a year in Lon- 
don to rearrange and classify the collection of American 
fishes in the British Museum at the request of Dr. Guenther, 
the ichthyologist of the museum. rof. Jordan is now 
thirty-five years old, and a graduate of Corne]l University in 
the class of 1871. While his reputation as an ichthyologist 
is world-wide, he is distinguished in many other branches of 
learning. We congratulate Prof. Jordan on his promotion, 
and also congratulate the Indiana State University on its 
selection of so thorough a scholar for its president. 


Ste. MARGUERITE SALMON RIvER.—The season for leas- 
ing salmon rivers has come round, and the Canadian streams 
now offered are numerous. The Ste. Marguerite is said to 
be one of the best of these in the number and size of its fsh. 
Of this stream Mr. J. M. LeMoine says in his ‘‘Chronicles 
of the Lower St. Lawrence:” ‘This river has all the rugged 
beauty of the Saguenay ona smaller scale. Hidden amidst 
the silence of the forest primeval, far away from the haunts 
of civilized man, it rejoices in some of the most magnifi- 
cent scenery on the continent—its eddies and roaring rapids, 
wheeling occasionally around a pgeaped capes as lofty 
as those of capes Eternity and Trinity, are varied by a suc- 
cession of deep, quiet ls, in which the lordly salmon, 
fresh from the briny billows of St. Lawrence, disports him- 
self at leisure, carefully guarded from poachers by vigilant 
overseers,” 
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the otter hounds. I must confess that a blank day is depress- 
ing; but less so than it is to the fox hunter, who never heark- 
ens for the view-halloa! with the same strained intensity of 
feeling that we scan the surface of the water for the pearls 
that float up from our breathing quarry. ; 

There was, I «m surprised to say, a division of opinion on 
the award in the fox-terrier champion class. Lady Grace is a 
great favorite of mine, she is par excellence the perfection of 
neatness: but I must concede the winner, Brokenhurst Rally, 
more terrier character. In fact, when the two are side by 
side, I think he makes the little lady look toylike. There was 
some bitter grumbling with the action of the judges in with- 
holding first and second prizes for want of merit in the big d 
class. I have seen classes that almost deserved the snub, bu 
it is a serious step and one that should not be taken without 
the very strongest unds in its favor. It almost always 
breeds vexation, and this time the ‘disappointed exhibitors” 
seemed to have reason on their side, for among them were 
winners at this show on former occasions. essrs. Fitz- 
william and O’Grady seem to have muddled up firmness and 
bravado, and made a regular Irish mess of it when they came 
to the puppy class. 


Parliament, from Edward I., 612 years ago, to the present time 
The pilchard or gypsy herring comes on the coast near the 
straits of Gibraltar and some of them go as far north as 
Scotland. The catching of this fish is protected by law the 
whole | of this coast. Fish these schools with equal 
energy and skill, with no law to protect them, and they would 
soon be caught and driven from the shores. There would be 
a scarcity of all kinds of fish that new follows feeding on 


enrages was right to the letter. I have been one of the 
used men living on Scotch, Skyes, Dandies and others 
of my native breeds, but I have lived to see those who were 
most virulent in attacking me, at last come round to my way 
of ae Let us only have thoroughly qualified judges, 
men who have made a speciality of the breeds beng’ 2 profess 
to judge, and I'll show you some Scotch dogs on the American 
benches. A Rovine HIGHLANDER. 




























































THE BULL-TERRIER CLUB. 
itor Forest and Stream: 

A meeting of gentlemen interested in the breeding and im- 

rovement of bull-terriers, was held at the Winthrop Hotel, 

eriden, Conn., on Friday afternoon, Jan. 2, 1885, and a club 
was organized to be known as the Bull-Terrier Club. ‘The fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected officers of the club: 

President, ; Vice-President, Mr. Frank F. Dole of New 
Haven, Conn. ; Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. T. R. Varick of 
Cambridge, Mass. Executive Committee—Mr. E. S. Porter of 
New Haven, and Mr. Livingston of New York, acting in con- 
junction with the other officers. It was suggested by the gen- 


em. 
Fifth._Steam power has a menenely of the menhaden 
fishery to the great injury of the North Atlantic coast States, 
and it has no respect for the rights of others. From the 
growth of population. and the increase of consumption of fish, 
the public rights should be es without any regard to 
“the price of porgies in the New York market.” Asthe public 
ship goes on the off shore tack for the next four years with 
new Officers, it is my opinion that a commission will be 
appointed to investigate this subject and report to Congress 
that the menhaden should be protected. FISHERMAN. 
Westport Harsor, Mass. 





FISHCULTURE IN SCOTLAND.—We learn from a paper 


tlemen present that a cup be offered for the best bull-terrier - : : 7 
recently published by Mr. J. Barker Duncan, Secretary of puppy bred in the United States in 1885 by a member of the amen aa . aoe. . oe > re ee 
the Scotch Fisheries Improvement Association, that there are | Bull-Terrier Club; the breeder to be the owner of the bitch at ak leaks at him for the p : I should use him, was 


the time of whelping. It was voted to adopt Stonehenge’s 
scale of points as the standard. THos. R. VaRIcK, Sec. 


ENGLISH KENNEL NOTES. 
XXII. 


T= very soon the best of news gets stale. The Bir- 

mingham dog show seems to me to have taken place 
months ago instead of only a few short days. I have just 
experienced a most provoking Uisappointment. I got up 
from my desk to reach down the Birmingham catalogue 

which is full of my notes from class 1 to the last, and saw tha’ 

it was not on the shelf with the others. I have just recol- 
lected having lent it to a friend early in the week. “You 
shall have it k this evening, old chap,” said the fiend (No, 
I have not made a slip, printer; I mean fiend, not friend!) as 
he put it in his pocket. The next thrifty cur who begs the 
loan of a catalogue will probably feel astonished at the for- 
cible if unpolished tone of my reply. Oh, Edgar Allan Poe, 
whatever may be the hidden meaning of your weird poem, 
that raven’s one idea is good enough for me. “Wanted,a 
bust of Pallas, damaged or second-hand not objected to. Also 
a raven that can croak ‘Nevermore!’ and nothing else; age 
and pedigree no object. Further particulars and price to be 
forwarded to ‘Lillibulero,’ care of the editor of Forest anp 
STREAM.” My Hooky Beak IL., if I get him, shall have two 
cues, “‘Lend” and ‘Oh, I say,” for whenever the book fiend 
comes on borrowing intent he commonly preludes his requests 
with “Oh, I say” (‘‘can you lend me—?”) 

Well, I must get along as best I can with only the prize list 
before me and my memory to serve. 

{n addition to the wise innovation of publishing the names 
of judges before close of entries, it was said the committee 
intended to make another concession to public opinién this 
year by having the dogs exercised daily. I heard that a yard 
adjoining the building was hired for this purpose, but that 
these good intentions were frustrated by the dreadful weather. 
It could not have benetited the dogs to take them out of the 
warm hall into a cold slushy yard. That the decisions of the 
judges in some classes were far from correct I am disposed to 
attribute less to incapacity than tothe unfavorable circum- 
stances under which the judges were constrained toact. It 
seems to me as desirable that the judge should have a fair 
chance as that the dogs should receive justice. It is impos- 
sible for a man to perform his duties even to his own satisfac- 
tion unless he can have all the exhibits of one class around 
bim at the same time. This is not feasible at Birmingham 
within the building. The authorities, Iam aware, guarantee 
that each dog is taken off the bench, but they are unable to 
assure us that the whole class is taken off at the same time. 

With well-filled classes I understand that the process is as 
follows: The judge walks down the bench, notebook in hand, 
accompanied by keepers, who take down five or six dogs at 
a time and run them between the benches. In skillful com- 
parison lies the art of judging. It will be seen that this plan 
offers but a half and half opportunity for practicing the art, 
and the difficulty is increased tenfold in the case of ‘‘double” 
entries, which means that when you are judging the open class 
one of the entries has to be fetched up from the puppy bench. 

There was a marked falling off in the numbers of some 
breeds, and my beagle friends will be sorry to learn that their 
hobby has dwindled down to four entries, two of which were 
absent. This is most lamentable, and presages a not distant 
extinction. If Englishmen are so callous to the merits of one 
of our most charming home breeds, I trust that the inherited 
sporting instincts of our American cousins may insure the 
merry beagle an appreciated future. Of the two that were 
sent, Abigail, a well-known winner, easily took the prize from 
her shelly competitor. 

There was little to note in the bloodhounds. The winaer in 
the open class, named Dorset, is unfortunate in being such a 
bad color, as he is all a hound, and a credit to his noble 
breeder, Lord Wolverton who, it will be remembered, used to 
hunt a pack of these grand creatures. I believe his lordship 
found the best bench type of hound rather heavy and slow for 
hunting. I remember seeing his pack, and the hounds did 
not possess enougb substance and showed too much daylight 
to satisfy a fancier. 

The Scotch deerhound formed a noble sight. I am reluctant 
to stigmatize off-hand the decisions, because I had not the 
advantage enjoyed by the judge of seeing them off the bench, 
and I might easily commit an injustice by forming conclusions 
at variance with Col. Cowen’s awards from even the most 
careful bench scrutiny. 1 will only say, therefore, that as far 
as I could see, the judge was a in misplacing the 
dogs in the open class. I must confess my aversion to the 
washed-out fawn colors. I don’t think these colors are ever 
so hard as the sandy or steel-blue, the last named being in my 
opinion far the most typical of all. There was a fine class of 
pups, all belonging to one litter; they were the colorI don’t 

ike, but promise to make up into noble animals. I cannot 
give their exhibitor’s name, not having my catalogue. 

Danger won again in otter hounds, but not so easily as usual, 
as the rest in the class were the best I have ever seen, even 
here, and one expects to see otter hounds at Birmingham. I 
have often been amused at the ignorance of the non-doggy 
ope on the appearance of this breed. They imagine them to 

short-legged and long-bodied dogs. I can only suppose that 
they have hatched the fallacy out of this line of reasoning: 
The dachshund they now know well by sight, they are com- 
mon enough in the streets of large towns. The public have 
found out that the word means ae dog (they pronounce it 
dash-hond instead of dackshoond; this pronunciation has been 
gee to me by a native, so please don’t jump on me, you 
learned linguists). They say ‘‘the dog is sha; like a weasel, 
and then, of course, badgers. weasels, stoats and otters are 
all the same, don’t you see? So an otter hound is something 
like a German 7 there you are!” 

Mr. Carrick’s noble hounds impress one as having far more 
substance than our sturdiest bloodhound; though built on the 
same lines, the harsh, broken coat seems Pare designed to 
protect the body from cold and the after-effects of long immer 
sion in water. The grizzly head, with its low-hanging ears, 
makes an eee picture tothesportsman. I have nunted 
with most pes and breeds of dogs, but I can oe no 
form of sport to otter hunting. You are so absolutely depend- 
ent = nobody and nothing but yourself. It is your own 
legs that must carry you, your own pluck inspire you, your 
own constitution support you. Fora healthy, invigorating, 
lung-opening, inexpensive sport none compares to a day wi 


seven important hatcheries now in operation in Scotland. 
These are the Howietoun Fishery, Sir J. R. Gibson Maitland, 
Bart.;the Solway Fishery, Mr. Joseph J Hrmistead; the 
Stormontfield Ponds; the Dupplin tchery, Tay District 
Board ; the Loch Leven Hatchery, Loch Leven Angling Associa- 
tion: the Linhthgow Palace Loch Fishery, Mr. A. G. Anderson; 
and the Marquis of Ailsa’s Hatchery at Culzean, in Ayrshire. 


Grandee, in the large-sized class. I can understand showmen 
saying he is coarse, but a workman withal. Lake was well- 
placed; though he pressed the winner very hard, his throati- 
ness turned the scale against him. There was a good deal of 
fuss made about the win of Bunks II., because he has a black 
nose. Perhaps it is a little unsightly for a lemon and white 
pointer to have a black nose, but it is also trifling to attach so 
much importance to sucha pointinafield dog. The field-trial 
winners were labeled by the judges ‘‘a class,” and I en- 
thusiastically indorse that sentiment. It was a treat to walk 
up and down a bench of dogs that had all distinguished them- 
selves as workmen. Everybody seemed pleased with the 
success of Bow Bells; old age cannot disturb her harmony. 
The judges were not in accord over this award; in fact they 
disagreed whenever they saw a chance. That is the result of 
dual judging. Mr. Lort was the referee in each case. 

The field trial setters made another magnificent class. I 
should like to have had them photographed for my gun-room. 
With one exception they all came from Mr. Llewllyn’s kennel. 
People may prattle about pedigrees and relate obscure 
rumors of the “collie taint,” but where was the sporting dog 
in the show fit to run with the veteran hero Count Wind’em? 
Sir Alister must be litters ahead the most successful stud-dog 
of the breed, two of his produce were among the winners in 
the open class. Birket Foster is a grand dog, it is mincing 
criticism to quibble about his bone and coior; they are nearly 
as good as they can be, and beyond his biel ears there was 
little to cavil at in him or his blue belton brother. Birket 
Foster has an uncommonly well-formed body. Mr. Llewel- 
lyn’s Dashing Beauty beat Mr. Shorthose’s well-known Novel. 
My particular attention was drawn to the Gordon setter Beau- 
mont; it will not be an easy job to lower hiscolors. One of the 
most promising pups I have seen is young Tam o’\Shanter; 
blood will out and he’ll rumple the coats of the best when 
he is “made up.” The little bit of excitement with the setters 
came in when Wee Kate was chosen before Garryowen to 
compete for the cup. Mr. (late the Rev.) Macdona showed a 
nice bitch in the Inish division and won a second — with 
her, but where did he get the name Frog from? The would- 
be-learned ex-clergyman was a great feature in the building; 
from his robust appearance I should suppose that he had 
already started ‘“‘eating his dinners.” He was as usual in 
“fancy dress,” a curious cross between a black poodle and an 
obese hussar. 

I enjoyed a long look at Mr. Jacob’s level team of spaniels, 
I should not hesitate in my choice if I were offered his lot or 
the Duke of Portland’s Clumbers. I heard of several import- 
ant sales in the spaniel fancy, but I received no particulars. 
Figures were mentioned in my hearing that a few years ago 
would have raised my hair. 

Bayard easily led the St. Bernards. Landgrave, of whom I 
have already spoken well, should not be disheartened; the 
dog that ousted him out of second honors will make a great 
name. I would sooner have Merchant Prince now, green as 
he is, than Valentine. 

The collies were a pleasing sight. I am sorry [ can’t go 
into details, being without notes. My present impression is 
they were all good. I know I had serious thoughts of claim- 
ing a — handsome black and tan dog that looked as if he 
could gallop behind me till the horse stopped. I know his 
coat was silky, but such a lot of it, and his eye was too nes 
but it is curious how in a show of 600 dogs, and say % 
human beings, two of you will fall in love ai first sight. The 
moment our eyes caught we understood one another, and he 
turned his nose round to me and leaned to one side as he 
gracefully pawed at my book. Every time I came round 
that way he jumped to the end of his chain and shouted to 
me. 

Great wagging of heads and cackling of toupees prevail in 
the bulldog world over the cup decision. I believe shat more 
breeders approve the award than care to speak their minds. 

hope to see the three celebrities together again at the 
Palace, where, I suspect, however. the order will not again be 
Rustic King, Bend Or, Monarch III. 

Upon my life this is all I have to say about the great 
Birmingham show that the whole kennel world looks for- 
ward to each year. Looks forward to with widely different 
feelings, of course. I, and many others,I am glad to state, 
look forward to its arrival with feelings akin to affection, the 
attachment that I as a good old Tory bear to Birmingham—its 
dog show, be it understood, not its caucus—is founded upon a 
f alias of respect for existing institutions. In politics we do 
not care to see old forces abolished until we have offered to 
us something better to put in their place. The Kennel Club is 
so fatuous as to suppose that they are ‘‘something better,” but 
thank you, Cleveland Row, your measures may be good but 
your men want —- e kennel world is not yet edu- 
cated “. to the ethereal truthfulness of your Murchisons, the 
honest English love of fair play that illuminates your Percy 
Reids, the Chesterfieldian manners of your Lungmores, etc. 

There are, of course, among you some who have not joined 
your ranks for the sake of gaining a spurious respectability, 
for the sake of using your note paper, for the sake of increas- 
ing their trade in dogs, but how constrained and uncomfort- 
able they must feel at times in your chaste companionship. 

There are also a few men on the press who have not n 
swaggered out of their independence, witness thereto the 
following extract from the Birmingham report in the Field: 
“On going down the prize list, one cannot fail to remark the 
absence of animals belonging to members of the Kennel Club, 
but when in their places come the grand setters, pointers 
and spaniels, belonging to such good sportsmen as the president, 
the ke of Portland, Mr. lay-Field, Mr. a Price, 
Mr. Llewellyn, and others, the public suffer little from such 
small-minded absenteeism.” It is also an act of justice to 
offer a word of congratulation to the few, not incoasequential, 
members of the Kennel Club who iy asserted their in- 
dependence by exhibiting and judging at Birmingham. This, 
no doubt, shocked the smug black frocks in the Row, but a 
few more such healthy shocks might have a beneficial effect 
upon the Kennel Club’s unhealthy system. 

Give me “old friends, old times, old manners, and old 
ot ual and let me pass pinchbeck on the other side of the 
road. 

In the club room, the hotel, smoke room and the show 
ground, good men and true are complaining of the attempted 
tyranny of the nose-led few, who seek to suffocate the strug- 
ing specialist clubs with their impudent condescension. 

ere is a great body in the dog world wholly unrepresented; 


SHAD IN THE UPPER HUDSON.—Last June the U. 8. 
Fish Commission planted a million shad at Glens Falls, a 
point far above the reach of spawning shad, which seldom get 
above Albany, and cannot pass the dam at Troy. The plant 
was made high up in order that the young might find feeding 
grounds not foraged on by vther young shad. Early in De- 
cember the workmen engaged in cleaning the rack in the 
flume of the paper mill at Glens Falls found ashad four and a 
half inches long. This was eyidently one of the fish planted 
there last June. 


SALMON IN AUSTRALIA.—The experiment of introducing 
salmon into Australia has been watched with interest by fish- 
culturists in all parts of the world. After weary waiting the 
Australians have at last succeeded in raising salmon in their 
rivers, thanks to the persistent energy of Sir Samuel Wilson. 
A number of fish have lately been caught in the river Yarra. 
nea Melbourne, which are believed to be some of the Cali- 
fornia salmon introduced by him several years ago. 


Che Fennel. 


FIXTURES. 
BENCH SHOWS. 


Jan. 27, 28, 29 and 30.—Annual Bench Show of the New Brunswick 
Poultry and Pet Stock Association. Mr. H. W. Wisson, Secretary, 
St. Johns, N. B. 

Feb. 1 to 11, 1885.—New York Fanciers’ Club, Third Annual Exhibi- 
tion of non-sporting dogs, poultry and pigeons at Madison Square 
Garden, Feb. 1 to 11, 1885. Chas. Harker, Secretary, 62 Cortlandt 
street. 

Feb. 10 to 14, 1885.— World’s Exposition Bench Show, New Orleans, 
La. Entries close Jan. 31. 

Marcb 18, 19 and 20, 1885.—Second Annual Show of the New Haven 
Kennel Club. E. 8S. Porter, Secretary, New Haven, Conn. 

April 7 to 10, 1885.—First Annual uch Show N. E. Kennel Club, 
Music Hall, Boston. J. A. Nickerson, Secretary 159A Tremont street, 

May 5, 6.7 and 8, 1885.—Second Annual Bench Show of the Cin- 
cinnati Sportsman’s Club, Cincinnati, O. W. A. Coster, Supt. 








A. K. R.-—SPECIAL NOTICE. 


= AMERICAN KENNEL REGISTER, for the registration of 

pedigrees, etc. (with prize lists of all shows and trials), is pub- 
lished every month. Entries close on the 1st. Should be in early. 
Entry blanks sent on receipt of stamped and addressed envelope. 
Registration fee (50 cents) must accompany each entry. No entries 
inserted unless paid inadvance. Yearly subscription $1.50. Address 
‘American Kennel Register,’ P. O. Box 28382, New York. Number 
of entries already printed 1907. 


THE ST. JOHN DOG SHOW. 


T= list of rules, regulations and prizes for the proposed 

bench show at this place is now out, and all interested 
may receive a copy of it, and obtain all other information’ 
required by addressing the secretary, H. W. Wilson, St. John, 
N. From present indications the show will prove the most 
successful yet held. Mr. James Mortimer, of New York, will 
officiate as judge. The show will be held Jan. 27, 28, 29, 30 
1885. The rules as adopted by the National Kennel Club will 
govern this show, which will be the first held under them. No 
cash prizes are offered in the regular premium list, but there 
is a large and valuable collection of special prizes offered. The 
competition is open to all, and arrangements have been made 
with the Customs 7 to allow all dogs from the 
United Statesin free of duty. The American Express Co. has 
consented to return free all dogs exhibited, as there is a strong 
and growing interest in the breeding of good dogs at this 
place. We think it would pay if some of the principal exhibi- 
tors in the United States would make an exhibit at this show. 
From a show of seventy-three dogs three years ago at this 
ynes, it had increased to such an extent, that at the show 
ast year there were two hundred and seventeen dogs. The 
entries close on Jan. 20. . 


THE COLLIE CLASSES. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

1 beg to state that I entirely coincide with your seemee®. 
ent, Mr. Harston, in his description of what a collie ought to 
be, and he quotes a very good man as an authority, Mr. W. 
W. Thomson, of Morden, in Surrey, than whom a more hon- 
orable or consistent judge does not exist, but let me inform 
your readers and Mr. Harston (for he has made a slight mis- 
take about the Highland collie) that the Highland collie is 
almost always of a pepper and salt color, dark gray or nearly 
black, with a long, shaggy coat about six inches in length; his 
eyes are covered with long hair also, and he has an under 
jacket of short, fine hair which completely protects him from 
the cold. Some years ago an engraving of a Glenlevit collie 
appeared in the London Live Stock Journal, perhaps our 
editor recollects it, if so, he will be able to state the difference 
*twixt it and the black and tan collie. Isaw two splendid 
animals of this breed some years when shooting at Bal- 
dorney Castle in Aberdeenshire, and this year, when travel- 
ing through the Highlands of :Scotland, Icame across several 
of the = old breed in the possession of Highland shepherds. 
If Mr. Harston will consult his friend John Davidson will 


dog, the show committees — to make it a sine qua non 
that the judge had a practical knowledge of the breeds he was 
to adjudicate upon. Unfortunately this is not always the case, 
and a correspondent of yours some time hit the nail on the 
head in an article ‘How Dog Judges are Made,” or a heading 
to that effect. I, too, could a tale unfold of gross incapacity 
and perhaps of something worse, but such outspoken honesty 
generally brings a nest of hornets about one’s ears, yet your 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 
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but that only waite for organization to make a move that 
would be irresistible. 

It is seldom that I find myself at variance with the generally 

ractical ideas of Mr. Hugh Dalziel, but his suggestion that 

judges should be compelled to give the reasons for their deci- 
sions would very soon land us in a hopeless muddle, and set 
the whole exhibiting community by the ears. Oh, no! It is 
bad enough at times to have to put up with their idiotic 
awards, but save us trom their or explanations! 
There is already a a writing to The Field wanting to 
ow the reasons that induced two judges to pass totally dif- 
erent opinions on his dogs. 

The “latest” is that the mastiff Crown Prince has been re- 
sold, and remains in his native country, having been purchased 
by his breeder, Mr. Woolmore. 

The question of his paternity is very far from being settled, 
no further light has yet been thrown upon the subject in the 
an letters that are appearing in the papers. ‘Methinks 
the Mastiff Club doth protest too much,” and I am still in- 
clined to back Mr. Dalziel. The club is trying to bully the in- 
guiring division. This tack has not.created a good impression. 


THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL FUND. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 
The Lincoln Fund— 





Amounts previously acknowledged........... $485 
ee eer 25 
NE WEL ME MC. niguu ca Seba ouenseasnea ce 40 

$550 


ELLioT SMITH. 

JAN. 3, 1885. a 

GREYHOUND JUDGING AT NEW YORK. — Editor 
Forest and Stream: The peculiarities of the judging of the 
greyhounds at the last October show of the Westminster 
Kenne! Club having been noticed in your able criticism as 
well as by myself, 1 would ask Mr. Pierson, who acted as 
judge on that occasion, to kindly state the grounds which 
caused the reversion of his decision from the spring show. In 
order to refresh Mr. Pierson’s memory, I would state I refer 
to the fact that at New York, May, 1884, my Bouncing Boy, 
after a two weeks’ ocean trip, in rank bad condition, poor 
coat, a slight skin surfeit, and no muscular development, beat 
Friday Night, who was shown in the very pink of condition. 
At New York, October, 1884, this decision was reversed, when 
Bouncing Boy was well shown. Again, at the May show, the sec- 
ond prize was withheld from my Begonia for ‘“‘want of quality,” 
first prize going to my School Girl. At New York, October, 
1884, School Girl, in good show form, was placed behind 
Begonia who, in May, 1884, possessed ‘‘no quality.” I have 
waited patiently for two months for an answer, and no reply 
having been made to the FOREST AND STREAM’s queries, I can- 
not see the occasion for further delay. Construing Mr. Pier- 
son’s silence into the interpretation that such awards are to 
be continued under his judging, I wish to state that I seri- 
ously contemplate withdrawing my entire kennel of some 
eighteen dogs from such inconsistency of judging until a sat- 
isfactory explanation is given.—H. W. HUNTINGTON. 





THE BEST GREYHOUND.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Not long ago, Dr. Van Hummell, of Denver, in his sketch en- 
titled ‘‘Greyhounds in the West,” says that he hopes that 
Messrs. Smith and Huntington will bring their greyhounds to 
Chicago in the spring. As there will probably be no Chicago 
show, I should “Tike to offer, in order that Dr. Van Hummell 
and all other greyhound breeders may prove the superiority 
of their greyhounds, silver plate, value $50, to be given for the 
best greyhound in the show to be held at Boston in April, by 
the New England Kennel Club, the plate to he awarded by 
the judge of greyhounds at that show.—H. W. Smit (Wor- 
cester, Mass., Dec. 28). 


STYLE VS. POINTS.—Nashville, Tenn., Dec. 21.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: In reading the reports of the field trials 
just closed at Canton, Miss.,I am prompted to make a sug- 
gestion tothe gentlemen who manipulated matters on the 
occasion of said trials, to wit, that in their future announce- 
ments of their proposed trials they will offer the first pre- 
mium to the dog possessing, in their opinion, the most ‘‘style” 
and show in doing nothing in the way of finding game, and 
give the dog finding game a back seat, notwithstanding he 

ssesses all of the other qualities required of a grand field 

og except the “grand style,” as they term it.—Fiat Justitia. 


BISMARCK.—One of the Prince’s characteristics is his love 
for some large dog, which he makes his constant companion, 
and feeds himself—a dog, for instance, like the one that so 
terrified Prince Gortchakoff. The dog follows the Chancellor 
into his dining room and stretches itself on the carpet. In 
the course of the meal the butler brings a large piece of boiled 
beef on one plate and bits of soaked bread on another. The 
Prince in person cuts up the beef and prepares the food for the 
dog, which stands by, grave and attentive, pending the sol- 
emn preparation of its food. The Princa’s dog is never*fed in 
any other way. 


KENNEL KEEPER.—The gentleman who advertises this 
week for a situation as kennel keeper, comes well recom- 
mended by prominent persons in Great Britain as to his fitness 
for the place. He has had a large experience with dogs both 
in the kennel and field, and if a suitable engagement offers he 
will devote his whole time to the care of a Kennel. 


CINCINNATI DOG SHOW.—Cincinnati, O., Jan. 5.—Editor 
Forest and Stream: Iam glad to inform you that this club 
has made arrangements with Mr. Washington A. Coster to 
superintend the show which will be given under the auspices 
of this club in Cincinnati, May 5, 6, 7 and 8, current year.—W. 
B. SHATTUC. 

A MASTIFF CLUB.—We are requested by a breeder of the 
mastiff to suggest to owners of this noble dog that measures 
be taken to forin a mastiff club. We should be pleased to hear 
from those interested in the matter, and will render all the 
assistance in our power to forward the good work. 


IMPORTATIONS.—The Clovernook Kennel has recently im- 
_ two deerhound bitches, two fox-terrier bitches, a bull- 

og anda pug puppy. All of them are well bred, and their 
owners expect them to give a good account of themselves at 
the spring shows. 


“F. AND S.” AND “‘A. K. R.”"—The Forrest anp STREAM 
and the American Kennel Register are two distinct publica- 
tions. Correspondents, who may desire their kennel notes 
to appear in both, are informed that it will be necessary for 
them to address each separately. 





PEDIGREES WANTED.—Can any one send us the pedigree 
of the dam of the setter dog Yorick? He is about five years 
old and was sired by Coin. Also that of the liver and white 
SS dog Clipper, once owned by Mr. Frank Curtis, of Port- 

nd, Me. 


NELLIE.—Mr. Jos. E. Lewis writes us that his English 
setter bitch Nellie, oe, mistake of the printer, was put 
in the catalogue of the Philadelphia Kennel Ciub’s show as 
Mollie. She was winner of he. and the special prize G. 
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KENNEL NOTES. 
NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Kennel notes are inserted in this column free of ¢c 


culars of each animal: 
1. Color. 


2. Breed. buyer or seller, 
3. Sex. 7. Sire, with his sire and dam. 
4. Age, or 8. Owner of sire. 


5. Date of birth, of breeding or 6. Dam, with her sire and dam. 
of death 10. Owner of dam. 


All names must be plainly written. Communication on one side 0: 


paper only, and signed with writer’s name. 
NAMES CLAIMED. 
ee See instructions at head of this column. 


Peg. By Thomas F. Russell, Calvert, Tex.. for English setter bitch, 


3yrs. old (Felton—Jessie Turner). 


Flourish. By W. A. Faxon, Dorchester, Mass., for black, tan and 
white collie bitch, whelped May 7, 1884, by Kilmarnock Kennels’ Rat- 


tler (Tweed Il.—Lassie) out of Annie Laurie (A.K.R. 1218). 


Fluf. By W. A. Faxon, Dorchester, Mass., for black, tan and 
white collie dog, whelped Nov. 28, 1884 (Bruce-of the Fylde—Annie 


Laurie). 


Tony Sensation and Countess Bang. By F. E. Fengar, New London, 
Conn., for lemon and white pointers, dog and bitch, agenot given, by 


Craft (Bang—Jean) out of Countess Helen (Sensation—Lass) 


Wanda. By Millbrook Kennels, New York, for smooth-coated St. 


Bernard bitch, 2yrs. old, pedigree not given. 


Clerk. By W. P. Kelly, Corsicana, Tex., for black and white puinter 


dog, age not given (Tony—Vick). 


Peer, Prince, Paris and Puritan. By Riverview Kennels, Clinton, 
Dec. 10, 1884, by their Agrippa 


Mass., for mastiff dogs, whelped 
(A.K.R, 449) out of their Pride (A. K.R. 1516). 


Hubert and Helena. By Riverview Kennels, Clinton, Mass., for 
mastiffs, dog and bitch, wheiped November, 1884, by Duke of Kent 


(A.K. R. 1507) out of Hilda V. (A. K.R. 1433). 


Brunie. By Lucian T. Chapman, Angelica, N. Y., for black and 
October, 1884, by 


tawny, with white markings, collie bitch, whel 
Bruno (Angus—Brunette) out of Lassie (Scott—Wait). 


Var, Viro, Royalist IT., Venus, Vashti, Velveteen and Valetta. By 
Millbrook Kennels, New York, for smooth coated St. Bernards, three 
dogs and four bitches, whelped Dec. 5, 1884, by Royalist (A.K.R. 580) 


out of Snowball (A K.R. 416). 


Yanna. By the Hornell Spaniel Club, for black cocker spaniel dog, 


whelped May 20, 1884 (Hornell Rattler—Tiny). 


Obo IIT, By Mrs. R. L. Bowers, Saco, Me., for black cocker spaniel 
dog, whelped Oct. 17, 1884, by Obo II. (A.K.R. 432) out of Daisy Zulu 


(A.K.R. 381). 


Rhona G. By D. A. Goodwin, Jr., Newburyport, Mass., for Gordon 
setter bitch, whelped Jun* 12, 1884, by Lock (Bailey’s Tom--Pansy) out 


of Nell (Rupert—KRhbona). 


Rock Bondhu. By D. A. Goodwin, Jr., Newbur rt, Mass., for 
black, white and tan English setter dog, whelped Feb. 27, 1884, by 
Gus Bondhu (Dashing Bondhu—Novel) out of Countess Mollie (Count 


Noble—Spark). 


Rock Wind’em. By D. A. Goodwin. Newburyport, Mass., for 
black, white and tan English setter dog, whelped December, 1882, 


by Roderick II. (Roderick—Norna) out of Jennie (Carlowitz — Rose). 


Chloe. By Geo. D. Macdougall, New York, for black pointer bitch, 


whelped June, 1584 (Peter Black — Maud 3.). 


Spice. By Charles G. Kendall, Brooklyn, N. Y., for black spaniel 


dog, whelped Aug. 30, 1884, by Jock (Dandy--Spider) out of Nancy Ss. 
(Dash—Madge). 


Chip, Bido, Style, Pet and Garnet. By F.J. Mills, North Attleboro, 
Mass., for red Irish setters, three dogs and two bitches, whelped Nov. 
26, 1884, by champion Nimrod (A K.R. 631) out of his Romaine (A.K.R. 
638) 


Gail Hamilton. By H. D. Ward, Newton, NC., for red Irish setter 


bitch, age not given, by Rory O’ More out of Gay. 


Harry T. ~~ H. B. Topping, Green Village, N.J., for lemon ticked 
a June 12, 1884, by Glenmark (Rush—Romp) out 
“). 


pointer dog, w 
of Girl (A. K.R. 6! 


Ruby lI. By L. K. Mason, Hastings, Ia., for Chesapeake Bay bitch, 


whelped Oct. 31, 1884 (Foam—Ruby II., A.K.R. 143). 


Sir John. By Bernard Peyton, Richmond, Va., and Birmingham, 
Ala., for mastiff dog, whelped April 9, 1884, by Major (Lee—Leona) 


out of Nellie (Jack—Clio). 


Ideal Kennels. By Irving M. Dewey, New Haven, Conn., for his 


private kennels. 


out of Beauty (Briton—Waxy). 
Jet. By Wm. 


Jr —Kate). 


ner’s Old Belle). 
NAMES CHANGED. 


eB" See instructions at head of this column. 


coe, Ont. 
BRED. 


=" See instructions at head of this column. 


Chica—Dashing Berwyn. W. B. Peck’s (Centrall Falls, R. I.) Eng- 
lish setter bitch Chica (Royal Blue—Diana) to Dashing Berwyn, Oct. 
1 


, 1884. 


1 
a ae E. F. Stoddard’s pointer bitch Spinaway to 
A. E. 


Godeffroy’s Croxteth, Dec. 10, 1884. 


Queen Alice—Count Noble. Howard Hartley’s (Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
English setter bitch Queen Alice (Druid—Cubas) to Count Noble 


(Count Wind’em—Nora), Nov. 28, 1884. 


Daisy Queen—Royul kanger. Howard Hartley’s (Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
English setter bitch Daisy Queen (Rock—Meg) to his champion Royal 


Ranger, Dec. 22, 1884. 


Dashing Jest—Rock. E. W. Jester’s (St. George’s, Del.) English 


= Dashing Jest (A.K.R. 1614) to his Rock (A.K.R. 1616), Dec. 


21 


Liddersdale—Dick Laverack. T.G. Davey’s (London,Ont.) English 
setter bitch Liddersdale (A.K.R. 592) to champion Dick Laverack 


(Thunder—Peeress). 


Genevieve—Prince Phebus. T. G. Davey’s (London, Ont.) => 
.R. 


setter bitch Genevieve (London—Dawn) to his Prince Phoebus (A. 


@). 

Ruby—Turk. Charles S. Fitch’s (Fort Washington, N. Y.) Gordon 
ag a Ruby (A.K.R. 1625) to champion Turk (A.K.R. 717), Dec. 
29, 1884. 


Pearl—Puck. E. W. Jester’s (St. George’s, Del ) Italian greyhound 


— Pear! (A.K.R. 758) to his Puck (Silk Socks—Naughty), Dec. 26, 
1 


Beauty—Napoleon. The City View Kennels’ (New Haven, Conn.) 
pug bitch Beauty (A.K.R. 1360) to their Napoleon. Jan. 2, 

kan Fan—Bang Bang. J. O. Donner’s (New York) imported 
pointer bitch Fan Fan to the Westminster Kennel Club’s Bang Bang 
(A.K.R. 394), Jan. 3. 

Mercia—Mac. The Clovernook Kennels’ (New York) deerhound 
a (Warwick—Minnie) to their Mac (Paddie—Lassie), Dec. 
19, 1884. 

Critic—Obo II. W. O. Partridge’s (Boston, Mass.) black spaniel 
bitch Critic (A.K.R. 303) to J. P. Willey’s cha=x.pion Obo II. (A.K,R. 
432), Nov. 17, 1884. 

Helen—Obo, Jr. W. O. Partridge’s (Boston, Mass.) black spaniel 
— Helen (A.K.R. 654) to J. P. Willey’s Obo, Jr. (A.K.R. 1481), Dec. 


Miss Nance—Obo, Jr. S.R. Hemingway’s (New Haven, Conn.) black 
cocker spaniel bitch Miss Nance (A.K.R. 1313) to J. P. Willey’s Obo, 
Jr. (A.K.R. 1481). Dec. 5, 1834. 

Black Gem—Obo, Jr. G. H. Haseltine’s (Boston, Mass.) black 
—~ + bitch Black Gem to J. P. Willey’s Obo, Jr. (A.K.2. 1481), 

ec. 20, : 

Juno W.—Obo II. J. P. Willey’s (Salmon Falls, N. H.) black 
—s — bitch Juno W. to his champion Obo Il. (A.K.R. 432), 

ec. 17, 1884. 

Smut—Obo Il H. C. Bronsdon’s (Boston, Mass.) black cocker 
a bitch Smut (A.K.R. 858) to J. P. Willey’s champion Obo II. 
(A.K.R. 432), Dec. 19, 1884. 

WHELPS. 


> See instructions at head of this column. 

Daisy. G. T. Wells’s (Boston, Mass.) English setter bitch Daisy 
Lelaps—Jessie), Dec. 5, 1884, eight (three dogs), by Dexter (Pindee— 
Nina); five black and white and three orange and white. 

Rena. A.C. Krueger’s (Wrightsville, Pa.) beagle bitch Rena (Ring- 
wood II.—Spider), Dec. 15, 1884, four (one dog), by his imported Ban- 
nerman (Marchboy—Dew Drop); Rena and two puppies since dead. 

Romaine. F. J. Mitl’s (North Attleboro, Mass.) red Irish setter 
bitch Komaine (A.K.R. 638), Nov. 26, 1884, five (three dogs), by cham- 
pion Nimrod (Elcho—Lorna). 

Suwanee. A. C. Wilmerding’s (New York) black piel bitch 
Suwanee (A.K.R. 658), Dec. 19, 1884, ten (three dogs), by his Black 
Prince (A.K.R. 62); eight black and two liver. 


harge. To insure 
—— of notes, correspondents MUST GIVE the following par- 


6. Name and residence of owner, 


Doc and Muse. By Edmund Orgill, Bond’s, Tenn., for black and 
tan beagle dog and bitch,whelped Aug. 14, 1884, by imported Rambler 


H. Hawkins, Fail River, Mass., for black pointer 
bitch, whelped July 10, 1884, by Nat (Pete—Mab) out of Daisy (Pete. 


Braun. By W. St. Jonn Junes, Cincinnati, O., for mastiff dog, 
ee July 28, 1884, by Hero I. (A.K.R. 545) out of Madge (A.K.R. 
548) 


Arabella. By C. L. Hanson, Charleston, S. C., for liver and white 
pointer bitch, whelped April 1, 1884 (Thomas’s imported Arab—Skin- 


Orta to Miss Otho. Rough-coated St. Bernard bitch, whelped Nov. 
7, 1884 (champion Otho—Novice), owned by Fred. W. Rothera, Sim- 





Snowball. The Millbrook Kennels’ (New York) smooth-coated st 
Bernard bitch Snowball (A.K.R. 416), Dec. 5, 1884. three F 
by Royalist (4.K.R. 580). . a 
oe ae eee eee mg ty ha iy 

l seven (four dogs), ie Wes ster y 
Bang Bang (A.K-R. 994); all liver and white. — 

ride. i Riverview Kennels’ (Clinton, Mass.) mastiff bitch Prid 
(A,K-R. 1516). Dec. 10, 1884, eight (fve dogs), by their Agrippa (A.K.R 


Clio. Irving M. Dewey’s (New Haven, Conn.) cocker spaniel bitch 
Clio (A.K.R. 429), Nov.2 14, 1884, four (two di » by J. P. Willey’ 
champion Obo Il. (A.K R. 482). ; ay . 

Leah IT. 8. B. Foard’s (Elkton, Md.) English setter bitch Leah II, 
Jan. 1, five (two dogs), by E. W. Jester’s Glen Rock (A.K.R. 1616). 

Daisy I. The City View Kennels’ (New Haven, Conn.) pug bitch 
Daisy If. (A.K.R. 1361), Jan. 3, six (four dogs), by their Napoleon. 

Juno IT, Edmund Orgill’s (Bond’s, bp age ase biteh Juno Il. 
er ten (nine dogs), by his champion Rush (A.K.R. 

Melody. Edmund Orgill’s (Bond’s, Tenn.) beagle bitch Melod 
—- Oct. 5, 1884, six (three dogs), by his Charley, Jr. (Charley 


ly). 

Jet W. J. P. Willey’s (Salmon Falls, N H.) black cocker spaniel 
bitch Jet W. (Obo II.—Darkey II. )Dec. 28, 1884, five (two dogs), by his 
Obo, Jr. (A.K.R. 1481); all black. 


SALES. 
=” See instructions at head of this column. Re 


Pete, Jr.—Daisey whelp. Black pointer dog, wholes Sept. 19, 

1884, by E. C. Alden. Dedham, Mass., to T. F. Durvant, New York. 
Mack B. II. Lemon belton English setter dog (Mack B.—Chica), 

i B. Peck, Central Falls, R.1., to Theodoro Reibe, Providence, 












































foreman—Pet Berwyn wihelps. English setter dogs, age not given, 
by W. B. Peck, Central Falls, R.I., one to C. Fred. Crawford, Paw- 
tucket, R. I., and one to J. A. Rockwood, West Medford, Mass. 

Herzog. Rough-coated St. Bernard — March, 1884 (Ceesar, 
A.K.R. 22—Nun, A.K.R. 24), by Millbrook Kennels, New York, to Lewis 
C. Cassidy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Julien. Rough-coated St. Bernard dog,whelped March, 1884 (Cesar, 
A.K.R. 23—Theon, A.K.R. 94), by Millbrook Kennels, New York, to L. 
M. Palmer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Courage. Rough-coated St. Bernard dog, whelped May, 1884 (Boni- 
vard, A.K.R. 31—Abbess), by Millbrook Kennels, New York, to Wal- 
ter Hatfielg, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Nankin. Rough coated St. Bernard dog, whelped May, 1884 (Boni- 
vard, A.K.lt. 361—Abbess), by Millbrook Kennels, New York, to H. 
W. Dutton, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bertha. Rough-coated St. Bernard bitch, age not given (Bonivard, 
A.K.R. 361—Tbeon, A.K R. 94), by Millbrook Kennels, New York, to 
Geo W. Schenk. Burlington, Ia. 

Joyeux. Rough-coated St. Bernard dog, whelped March, 1884 
(Ceesar, A.K.R. 22—Theon, 94), by Millbrook Kennels, New York, to W. 
H. Husted, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Joris. Rough-coated St. Bernard dog, whelped March, 1884 (Cesar, 
A.K.R. 22—Theon, A.K.R. 94), by Millbrook Kennels, New York, to W. 
Parsons, same place. 

Royalist. Smooth-coated St. Bernard dog (A.K.R.5 80), by Millbrok 
Kennels, New York, to J. S. Clarkson, Des Moines, Ia. 

Mentor. Smooth-coated St. Bernard dog, by Millbrook Kennels, 
New York, to J. N. Robbins, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rajah. Smooth-coated St. Bernard dog, whelped June, 1884 (Prince, 
A.K.R. 10583—Snowball, A.K.R. 416), by Millbrook Kennels, New York, 
to P. DeWitt Cuyler, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Duncan—Rosy whelps. Collies, whelped ate. 1884, by Mill- 
brook Kennels, New York, a dog each to Geo. B. McClasley and Chas, 
R. Ha'ker, and a bitch to E. T. Hopkins. same place, and one dog and 
two bitches to L. P. Haviland, Wydoff, N. J. 

Duncan—Lassie whelp. Collie bitch (spayed), whelped June, 1884, 
by Millbrook Kennels, New York, to R. O. Morse, same place. 

—, Collie bitch, a by Millbrook Kennels, New York, to 
L. P. Haviland, Wydoff, N. J. 

Ion. Smooth-coated St. Bernard dog, whelped March, 1884 (Ceesar, 
A.K.R. 22—Brunhild), by Millbrook Kennels, New York, to E. Harley, 
same place. : 

Jumbo—Cassie whelps. Cocker spaniel bitches, whelped Aug. 8, 
1884, by Sterling M. Allen, Peekskill, N. Y., ove black, one liver and 
one black, white and tan to Wm. Dunphy, same place. 

Jersey Belle. English setter bitch (A.K.R. 1539), by F. E. Fengar, 
New London, Conn., to J.S. Brown, Montclair, N. J 

Countess Helen. Pointer bitch, age and coior not given (Sensa- 
tion—Lass), by J. S. Brown, Montclair, N. J., to F. E. Fengar, New 
London, Conn. 

Craft—Countess Helen whelps. Pointers, age, color and sex not 
given, by J. S. Brown, Montclair, N. J., toF. E. Fengar, New London, 
Conn. 

T. B. Liver and white pointer dog, whelped Ape 17, 1884 (Tory— 
Belle), by W. P. Kelly, Corsicana, Tex., to J. E. Whitesell, same 


lace. 
P Match—Belle whelp. Lemon and white pointer dog, whelped Sept. 
18, = by the Westminster Kennel Club to Spencer Kellogg, Buffalo, 


Donald. Mastiff dog (A.K.R. 1505), by Riverview Kennel, Clinton, 
Mass., to Alex. Olcott, Corning. N. Y. 

Kaiser. Black and tan dachshund dog, whelped May 27, 1884 
(Waldman II.—Gretchen), by Wm. Loeffler, Preston, Minn., to John 
Lukas, Jefferson, Wis. 

Cora. Black and tan dachshund bitch, whelped July 6. 1884 (Wald- 
man II.—Babette), by Wm. Loeffler, Preston, Minn., to Joseph Wer- 
fel, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Brunette. Chestnut and tan dachshund bitch, age not given (Wald- 
mann K.—Wally), by Wm. Loeffler, Preston, Minn., to J. H. Van 
Norden, New York. 

Queen. Red Irish setter bitch,whelped August, 1883 (Don—Kesmid), 
by Wm. Loeffler, Preston, Minn., to Frank Sintes, New Orleans, La. 

Yanna. Black cocker spaniel dog, whelped May 20, 1884 (Hornell 
Rattler—Tiny), by the Hornell Spaniel Club, Hornellsville, N. Y., to 
David W. Blanchard, Buston, Mass. 

Obo IT,—Daisy Lulu whelps. Black cocker spaniels, wait Oct. 
17, 1884, by I. M. Dewey, New Haven. Conn., a dog to Geo. J. Metzger, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; a dog to H. W. Fuller, Hartford, Conn.;a dog to Mrs. 
R. L. Bowers, Saco, Me., and a bitch to C. A. Hazletine, Haverhiil, 


Mass, e 

Obo II.—Cliowhelp. Black cocker niel dog, whelped Nov. 14, 

_ ~~ ——e M. Dewey, New Haven, Conn., to J. P. Willey, Salmon 
is, N. H. 

Clio. Liver and white cocker spaniel bitch (A.K.R. 429) by J. P. 
Willey, Salmon Falls, N. H., to Irving M. Dewey, New Haven, Conn. 

Rock Bondhu. Black, white and tan English setter dog, whelped 
Feb. 27, 1884 (Gus Bondhu—Countess Mollie), by D. A. Goodwin, Jr., 
Newburyport, Mass., to Gen. John T. Richards, Gardiner, Me. 

Gus Bondhu. Black, white and tan English setter dog (Dashing 
Bondhu—Novel), by J. W. Orth, Pittsburgh, Pa., to Luther Adams, 
Boston, Mass. 

Rory O’ More—Gay whelp. Red Irish setter bitch, age not given, 
by W. N. Callender, Albany, N. Y.. to H. D. Ward, Newton, N. C. 

Miss Otho Rough-coated St. Bernard bitch. whelped Nov. 7, 1884 
(champion Otho—Novice), by Fred. W. Rothera, Simcoe, Ont., to 
Forest City Kennels, Portiand, Me. 

Othello. Mastiff dog, age and goteeee not given, by the City View 
Kennels, New Haven, Conn., to . W. Rice, Springtield, Mass. 

Sir John. Mastiff dog, whelped April 19, 1884, by Major (Leo— 
Lena) out of Nellie (Jack—Clio), by Fred. Grant, Boston, Mass., to 
Bernard Peyton, Richmond, Va., and Birmingham, Ala. 

Don Gladstone—Bessie T. re 71 Black, white and tan English 
setter bitches, whelped Nov. 2, 1884. by E. S. Hawks, Ashfield, Mass., 
one to H. J. Sawyer, Shelburne Falls, Mass. : one to C. H. Sage, Great 
Barrington, Mass., and one toF. M. Fuller, Uniontown. Pa. 

Seth. Red Irish setter dog (A.K.R. 1862), by Major Lovejcy, Bethel, 
Me., to Dr. F. A. Mitchell, Bridgton, Me. 

Goodwin. Red Irish setter 6 AES. 1846), by Major Lovejoy, 
Bethel, Me., to Philip Hoyt, North Rumford, Me. 

Dick. Black, white and tan English setter dog (A.K.R. 1815), by 
Major Lovejoy, Bethel, Me.. to Atwood Collins, Hartford, Conn. 

Count Oberon—Queen Maud whelpe. English setters, whelped June 
22, 1884, by E. S. Hawks, Ashfield ., & black, white and tan dog 
to N. K. Lincoln, Nelson, Pa.; a black and white dog to I. B. Curtis, 
Danbury, Conn.; a black and white dog to P. H. Foster, Boston, Mass. ; 
a black and white dog to C. H. Merrick, Rockville, Conn.; a black, 
white and tan bitch to C. H. -~; “an and white bitch to 
Shephard Cone, Great Barrington, : 

Crown Prinze. Black and tan dachshund dog, whelped May 26, 1884 
(Waldmann II.—Gretchen), by Wm. Loeffler, Preston, Minn., to Fred. 
Sigmund, Washington, Mo. 

Martha. Chestnut and tan dachshund bitch, whelped June 6, 1884 
(Waldmann II.—Babette), by Wm. Loeffler, Preston, Minn., to Fred. 
S und, Washington, Mo. 

isette. Chestnut and tan dachshund bitch, whel Oct. 8, 1884 
(Bergmann—Brunette), by Wm. Loeffler, Preston, ., to John 
Lucas, Jefferson, Wis. 

Countess Helen. Pointer bitch, color and age not given (Sensat.on 

—Lass), by F. E. Fengar, New London, Conn., to the Westminster 


Kennel Club, New York. 


PRESENTATIONS. 


=” See instructions at head of this column. 
Lill, Fox-terrier bitch, whelped Aug. 11, 1884 (Jake—Nettle II.), 
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Pay-Director G. E. Thornton, U.S. N., to Miss Ida C. White, Navy 
Ward. Boston, Mass. 
nie, Black and tawny, with white markings, collie bitch, 
whelped October, 1884 (Bruno—Lassie). by A. E. Godeffroy, Guymard, 
N. Y., toL. F. ee Angelica. N. Y. 
Sir John. Mastiff dog, whelped April 9, 1884 (Major—Nellie), by 
Peyton, Richmond, Va., and Birmingham, Ala., to Miss 
Anne W. Carter, Pampatike, Va. 
=Jet. English setter dog, whelped Sept. 29, 1884 (tinger—Neliie), by 
Cc. A. Wortendyke to A. J. Corsa, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Doc and Muse. Black and tan beagle dog and bitch, whel Aug. 
6, 1884 (Rambler—Beauty), by Col. Rowett, Quincy. Ill., to Edmund 


Orgill, Bond’s, Tenn. 
Dot. Lemon and white ye bitch, whel July 26, 12884 (Rush 
r., Bronxville, N. ¥., to Edmund Orgill, 


—Nan), by Jas. P. Swain, 
Bond’s, Tenn. 
Jack. Liver retriever, whelped Dec. 30, 1883, by F. H. Horsfall, 
Liverpool, Eng., to Edmund Orgill, Bond’s, Tenn. 
DEATHS. 


ge See instructions at head of this column. 

Rena. Beagle bitch (A.K.R. 1727), owned by A. C. Krueger, Wrights- 
ville, Pa.. Dec. 15, in parturition. 

Dell, Jr. Beagle dog (A.K R. 1714), owned by W. E. Deane, Som- 
erset, Mass., Dec. 16. 

Watkill Obo. Black cocker ne dog (A.K.R. 1203), owned by 
Archibald Gordon, Middletown, N. Y., by drowning. 

Tragan. White, with tan ears, fox-terrier, whelped Oct. 25, 1883 
(C orinthian—Pear]), owned by Clovernook Kennels, New York. 


KENNEL MANAGEMENT. 
ee” No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 


F. W. F., Westboro, Mass.—My English setter dog is greatly 
troubled with lice. Ans. Wash your dog thoroughly with carbolic 
soap, and continue to do so until the vermin disappear. 


J. A. B., Flatlands, L. 1—A pointer puppy has two claws on his 
hind legs about a half inch above his feet. What shall Ido about 
them? Ans. You may leave them or cut them off close to the skin. 
They are unusual in pointers but willdo no harm. They are called 
double dew claws. 

A. S., Ogdensburg, N. Y.—A deerhound puppy is mnch troubled 
with lice. Sheis kept clean and has good airy quarters and clean 
food. Bed. straw, changed twice a week. Have washed her with in- 
fusion of quassia which don’t seem to have any effect on them. Ans. 
Wash your dog thoroughly twice a week with carbolic soap and scrub 
the kennel with a five per cent. solution of carbolic acid. 


M. M., Nesquehoning, Pa.—A foxhound is continually annoyed 
with some sort of an itcb on her legs and her whole belly. It first 
appeared about six weeks ago on the elbows in raw red spots and 
then spread back along her whole belly and on the inside of her hind 
legs, and it is now down to her knees on the outside. She is continu- 
ally scratching herself until the blood runs. What shall I do? Ans. 
Wash all the affected parts with warm water and castile or sulphur 
soap, then dry the parts and rub in some ointment of the oxide of 
zine which you can procure at any druggist’s. Continue this treat- 
ment at least once a day and you will soon see an improvement. 


E. S. L., Danvers. Mass.—The end of a setter’s tail has the hair all 
off, and it is raw all the time. He keeps licking it. I have washed it 
off with castile soap and water. then put mutton tallow on a cloth 
and done it up in cloth to keep him from licking it, but it does not 
seem to doitany good. Ans. After cleansing the part carefully with 
warm water and castile or sulphur soap, and having clipped the hair 
for an inch or more beyond the sore, apply some ointment of the bal- 
sam of Peru, which is made of vaseline and the balsam. You can 
protect the part with the thumb of a leather or buckskin glove, with 
tape or strings attached on either side. See that the dog does not 
bite or scratch it off during the day, and you may hobble and muzzle 
him at night. 

L. A. K., Philadelphia.—A setter dog, fifteen months old, is so thin 
that you can count the bones of his body; hair very rough, nose hot 
and dry; runs at the eyes; has no appetite, but drinks a little milk; 
has had worms, but is rid of them now: has small passages, takes 
short naps, and breathes heavily while asleep. Ans. Your dog prob- 
ably has distemper. Give him a tablespoonful of castor oil and re- 
peat until he has two or three free movements of the bowels. Mix a 
teaspoonful of salt with the food night and morning. Feed on mush 
with a little cooked lean meat mixed through it. Keep dog alone in 
eool dry place, and still watch for worms. 
three-grain quinine pills and give the dog one three times daily. 
Please report result. 


Worcester, Mass.—A pointer bitch, seven months old, sometimes 


has to be coaxed to eat anything. I feed cakes made of oat. rye, 


Indian and wheat flour alternately, also give milk and water, and oc- 
The 
She is 
lively and aside from her poor appetite and thinness is well. thought 
she might have worms but tried remedies without reward. Ans. Your 
method of feeding is excellent and the poor appetite of the bitch is 
most lixely dependent at this time upon the a proach of puberty and 
ive her tonic and stim- 
You might try five-drop doses of Fowler’s solution of 


casionally a little cooked meat, potato and other vegetables. 
bitch is poor and don’t seem to grow as large as she ought. 


the development of the generative powers, 
ulating diet. 
arsenic in the food twice daily. 


W. P. K., Corsicana, Texas.—I have a small-sized kennel and would 
like to have you make mention of my distemper cure, 4s it will be of 
I have cured 
fourteen cases this fall and seven last season and have never lost a 
single pup or dog. For a dog I give a tablespoonful of fine table salt 
once a day for chree days and it will cure the worst case on record, 
and for pups half the quantity. Ans. The chloride of sodium is anti- 
septic and slightly —— and a good local application in all ~—_ 

the 
not 
only with local remedies, such as salt, powdered alum, or powdered 
sulphate of quinine, but also with tonics and alteratives, as — 


great benefit to all breeders and owners of fine dogs. 


of catarrh. Distemper being a specific disease and affecti 
constitution more than an ordinary catarrh, should be trea’ 


arsenic, and so on, and with bland diet and absolute cleanliness. 
next issue of paper. 


A. C. K., Wrightsvilte, Pa.—A bitch between four and five years 


old had a slight case of mange, also seemed troubled with canker. I 
first cured her of the mange and then upon examining her ears, I 
found no inflammation, no soreness to the touch, nor the least erup- 
tion, yet she shook her head asif suffering from real canker, and 
would scratch her ears. I washed ears carefully and applied bromo 
chloralline, laudanum and water, but failed to relieve her. She still 
strikes and scratches her ears, but they are as before—clean, not scre 
orinflamed. She has voracious appetite, but keeps rather poor in 
tiesh. She was very much out of condition when I purchased her, 
and has picked up some, but not enough to make her look in as good 
a condition as some of my other dogs. Ans. Get an ear sponge, and 
after cleansing part, apply on sponge some glycerite of tannin of the 
strength of one-half a dram of tannin‘to the ounce of glycerine. Do 
this night and morning: as a tonic we would recommend Fowler’s 
solution of arsenic, five drops night and morning with the food. 


F. H., Brattleboro, Vermont.—A hound now eight years old, until 
within three months has been in perfect health. When I ga into the 
woods to hunt him, after trailing a hare from three to five hours, he 
will have a fit which lasts from three to five minutes,and when he 
comes to himself is so weak he cannot stand, his eyes are green and 
he foams at the mouth more or less. He has a running sore in his 
head which makes him very deaf and it discharges a black matter 
and has a bad smell. About three years ago he was hit by a man 
across the small of his back but was lame for a short time and from 
all appearances was all right. Ans. You probably — the dog in 
chain during the close season, and very likely you feed him well and 
he becomes fat, —— constipated. Then you start out to hunt for 
some hours and feed the dog raw meat. At his age this is too much 
for him and he has successive attacks of apoplexy or congestion of 
the brain. We have observed it often under the above conditions. If 
this is the case with your hound, you must feed him less raw meat 
and not work him too hard. At eight years of age a dog is past his 
prime. If your dog is very fat this is doubtless the trouble. During 
the time he is not working feed on very little co»ked meat but give 
him mush, milk, a few bones, and so on. Wash the sore with warm 
— and castile soap, and dress with ointment of the balsam of 

eru 

E. Z. S., Portland, Me.—A pug suckling seven puppies (now twelve 
ome old) has caught the distemper by contact with a seven months 
old pup, that caught it at the dog show recently. She coughs quite 
violently (without throwing up her food), and has a diarrhoea, for 
which I am giving her an anodyne of laudumn, chalk, gum arabic, 
aromatic confection and water. Has not lost her appetite, but I fear 
the moment the pups get affected I shall lose them all, She is fed on 
strong meat gravy with a little rice for thickening, with an occasional 
change of milk. She has an abundance of milk, and has not shown 
apy fever yet. My fears are all for the pups, expecting te see some 
signs of it in them every few moments. ‘he mother does not run at 
the nose or seem badly affected except with the cough and diarrhea, 
which has lasted now three days. She is in a warm room witha 
solution of carbolic acid on surrounding floor. Ans. The question to 
decide is as to which chance is the best for the yee separating 
them from the mother and bringing them up on the 


the risk of their catching the distem 
treatment of the mother as to diet medicines is excellent. We 
should advise leav 
tind a foster mother for them. 
advise a discontinuance of the aconite and belladonna, us it will ten: 
to keep up the diarrhosa which the opium should control. > 


Sept. 21, 1 
and in ten minutes he evacuated a ta) 
I consider the powder effectual.—R. 

Powders, the great British remedy, are sold by McKesson & Robbins, 
91 Fulton street. New York. Price $1.00. Manufacturers: Wright & 
Holdsworth, 3 Spur street, London, 


You may also get some 
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from the mother. Your 


with the mother unless 
niess suffering from mark 


ou can 


the pup : 
ever. 
d 





x 
Worms ¥ Doas.—One dose acure. ‘Rhiwlas. Bala, North Wales, 
4. I gave a Naldire’s Powder to a collie on Saturday last, 
worm 30 yards 2 feet in length. 
YD Price.” Naldire’s Worm 


gland.— Adv. 








Rifle and Fray Shooting. 


RANGE AND GALLERY. 


WORCESTER, Mass., Jan. 1.—At the regular meet at Pine Grove 
range to-day the Massachusetts target was used. Each man had 10 
shots with a possible 120. The following was the results: 

Gre MU tai cedcucciavnascceters -1112 12 811 9 10 12 10 10—105 








Thomas Leightom...........0.s.cessess 11 91210111110 9 11 10—104 
GENS s caconcvusssc sedi -eanaude 11 11 11 10 10 10 11 10 9 10—108 
MAM sah vadas< ociwe cca ducati 911 11 1211 12 10 11 10 6—108 
PEM. 6 cr occdeuecceucensunmacnses 998 7 810 910 912-91 


GARDNER, Mass., Dec. 31.—At the regular meet to-day of the 
Gardner Rifle Club at Hackmatack range Messrs H. C. French and 
H. F. Clark of Brattleboro, Vt., were present as guests. The :shoot- 
ing was off-hand, distance 200yds. The American decimal target 
with a possible score of 100 was used. The totals were as follows: 
A. Mathews 93, M. Atherton 91, G. F. Ellsworth 89, G. Fordyce 87, G. 
UC. Goodale 86, T. Cameron 84, H. C. French 82, H. F. Clark 81. 

BOSTON, Jan, 3.—A small number of riflemen at Walnut Hill to-day 
made things lively. On the whole the weather conditions were good. 


The records are appended: 
Creedmoor Practice Match. 





H Cushing.......... 5555554455—48 HS Sennott ...... .4955444554—44 
E B Souther.... .5545555454—47 DH Homer..........5444444554—43 
0 eee 554545444546 E BC Erricsson (mil)4333454444—38 
HD Hibbard....... 4554544545 —45 
Creedmoor Prize Match. 
J Francis ...........5554555455—48 W Charles........... 5454555545—47 
Decimal Match—Prize Winners. 
W Charlies .... —348 BG Warren...73 73 71 70+-24—311 
CE Berry.. 83 76 75 74 —308 









E B Souther... . 77 68 60 47+28—270 
R Read 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y., Dee. 29.—The Saratoga Rifle Club 
held three shoots last week, on Wednesday, Thursday and Saturday. 
The conditions were not favorable on Wednesday, but were good on 
the other two days. Massachusetts target, 200yd-., off-hand. The 
following are the highest scores of each competitor for the week: 






Pee ncn asacccstvossnsavenscaeke 10 11 12 11 9 12 11 12 11 11—110 
EIN cecaa gn nsrvscdanocdndincdes 10 9 10 10 10 10 12 12 11 11—105 
I 960 2a cli ndhdnvceneneneoeue 91110121011 11 9 8 12—103 
PNG enacts scdewandseounnees 12111110 9 910 8 11 10—101 
ee WII oo elo cdsinclasie vas Cuneo dada 12 11 1112 810 91010 8—101 
W Allerdice..... reread bavemuaiere 12 6111211 91011 7 8100 
do ee Re ... 912 910 712 9 9 911— 97 
i tds OS ee -. ---010 71110 9 6 7 5 12 10— 87 
PIII oi ciixsciv svicciesieacincacems 9967710 7 910 5— 79 


THE TRAP. 


Correspondents who favor us with club scores are particularly re - 
quested to write on one side of the paper only. 


THE BEST BORE FOR CLAY-PIGEONS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been interested in the remarks on the best ‘“‘bore for clays” 
in the late numbers of the ForEsST AND STREAM, and as the 10-bore 
men have pretty well advocated their favorite weapon, I think a 
word for the 12 gauge will not be amiss. I have been pleased to note 
a general inclination toward smaller bores for game shooting. but in 
trap-shooting, in New England at least, there has been a decided 
movement in the other direction. The cause for this is very plain. 
When the trap-shooting was cenfined to glass balls as it was a year 
or two ago, you would have seen as many 12’s in the gun racks at the 
tournaments as there were 10’s, but with the advent of the clay- 
pence came a change, the birds were harder to break than glass, and 

esides they were thrown all outgoers or nearly so, while the balls 
were thrown from rotary traps; those few owning cannons now were 
happy, while the light gua men, seeing themselves at a disadvantage, 
also went in for cannons, so at the tournament of the N. E. Trap 
Shooters Association last month, held at Boston, a 12-bore was 
an exception, and they were conspicuous by their absence. 
My gun, an 8% pound 12-gauge, looked like a baby in the 
rack with the 104 and 11-pound guns, although it seemed heavy 
enough to me, and I have been shooting in the brush all the fall with 
a 61%4- pound, 16-gauge. Now I think that a 12-gauge gun, if it is held 
straight. will break as many clay-pigeons asa 10, So the weight 
is there to stand heavy charges of powder, and I believe it nonsense 
to handicap the bore of guns without limiting the weight. If the bore 
of a gun alone is handicapped, it will be no rare sight to see 16 gauge 
guns weighing 10 pounds at the traps loaded with 5 drams of powder, 
which would scarcely be any improvement over the present rules. 

I hope, however, to see the trap-shooters of this country agree upon 
some common standard of weight of guns for trap-shooting, say 8 
pounds or 842 pounds; then if a man wished to shoot occasionally 
from the trap, he would not need a ag gun for that purpose. I 
think if guns were limited to 8 pounds, that there would be no further 
need of limiting the bores or the charge of powder, as these would 
limit themselves. In conclusion, if I have not trespassed too far upon 
your valuable space, I would say that I do not think that a poor shot 
using a heavy gun can always beat a good shot using a light one, but 
if the skill is even the big guns will come out ahead. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. TWELVE-GAUGE. 








CLUB SCORES.—Correspondents who favor us with scores are 
requested to send them in as soon as possible after the matches 
described. We go to press Wednesdays; and it is necessary that 
matter for publication should be in hand by Monday, or Tuesday 
at the latest. 


FUTURE INTERSTATE TOURNAMENTS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

As previously announced through the press, the Ligowsky Clay- 
Pigeon Company will not in future organize any large annual inter- 
national clay-pigeon tournament, though they will cheerfully and act- 
ively aid any organization which may undertake to do so. It is 
hoped that at the second international clay-pigeon tournament. New 
Orleans, La., Feb. 11 to 16, 1885,'a Nationa) Association may be formed 
whose objects it shall be— 

First—To adopt standard rules for al! manner of shooting live 
pigeons, clay-pigeons, glass balls, etc. - 

Second—To organize future annual tournaments. 

It has been suggested that such an association could be formed 
and kept alive by opening same to all clubs and individual sportsmen, 
initiation fee for former $5 and for the latter (where net a member of 
clubs that have joined) $1. annual dues to be $1 for each member of 
club or individual sportsman. All shooters in favor of this plan, 
whether adopted at New Urleans or not, are requested to send their 
address to the undersigned. Should this simple plan prove a failure, 
the following suggestions are submitted, viz.: To organize a small in- 
corporated stock company witt a capital stock of about $2,500, whose 
objects shall be, in addition to the above mentioned two— 

"hird—To organize in addition, three or more interstate tourna- 
ments at various principal cities annually. Said company to be or- 
ganized under the laws of Kentucky (no liability beyond the amonut 
originally subscribed). The capital stock to be divided into 500 
shares, par value $5 each. 

The subscription books to be opened at New Orleans, La., Feb. 10, 
1885, at room of the undersi , St. Charles Hotel; 10 per cent or 50 
cents per share, must be paid at time of subscription, the balance 
when the shares are issued. All parties desiring to subscribe and 
who cannot be present, please notify and remit to the under- 
signed. If the organization is not completed, the said ten per cent. 
will be returned. At least one-half the stock must be subscribed or 
else the organization will not be completed. There shall be five di- 
rectors elected annually by the stockholders and who shall serve 
without salary. Said directors shall have full power to elect all sal- 
aried officers and to carry out the objectsof the company. J. Bar- 
bour of Louisville, and the undersigned will be among the original in- 


ttle, or taking | corporators. It is expected to interest many prominent sportsmen 
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in different sections of the country, who willl be enabled to 
assist in organizing the interstate tournament in their section. A 
sportsmen are re to communicate their views to the Dopo or 
to the unders h J. E. Buoom. 

Crncrnnatt, O., Box 1292. 

Mr. D. Kirkwood, of Boston, will be the chief executive officer at 
tbe grounds during the Second International os 2 m Tourna- 
ment at New Orleans, He has the reputation of being the best in the 
country in this line. The Nye Creaser Company, of Monmouth, Ill. 
have kindly donated as special oan four of their creasers, 4 10s and 
4 12s, half of them nickle plated. 


ROOMS AT THE CLAY-PIGEON TOURNAMENT, N. O —The 
Ligowsky Clay-Pigeon Company have received the following letter; 
sportsmen, take note: “‘I have a number of people who are writing 
me to engage rooms for them, they want rooms only on a visit to the 
exposition. They are taking advantage of my offer to our shooters 
(to procure rooms). I would like to have mentioned that I cannot 
spare the time in running around for any one and every one coming 
here on a visit. My offers are strictly to the shooters and un 
coming here to visit our tournament. Iam in receipt of at least 
twenty letters a day from people wishing to come here to visit our 
exposition. I say I will not notice their correspondence unless they 
will be connected with the tournament as shooters or visitors of the 
tournament. I have received at least 200 queries already by outsid- 
ers for rooms, etc. Also mention to shooters and sportsmen to ad- 
dress me, 19 St. Charles street, or 126 Euterpe street. I have received 
some queries that were delayed owing to a address, Very 
truly yours, A. Carpona, Jr. (New Orleans, Dec, 27, 1884).” 


COLT HAMMERLESS GUN CLUB.—Jan. 1, 1885. Fifteen clay- 

pigeons, 18yds. rise: 
EJ Church. ...101001110010011— 8 J E Howland. .111110101100111—11 
JJ Peard... .. 101000000010000— 3 H M Jacobs... .011010000000001— 4 
Geo Best....... 109000111001011— 7 D Seymour... .111100100110110— 9 
EC Howe...... 101110101011000— 9 

9—2yds. rise: E. C. Howe, 1; D. Seymour, 0.—E. C. H. 

BOSTON, Dec. 31.—There was a large attendance of trap-shooters 
at Walnut Hill to-day, most of the organizations of the State bei 
represented. The principal interest centered in the team match an 
the shoot for the individual badge. The conditions for the team 
match for the champion badge were that it should be finally won by 
the team making the best aggregate of three winning scores. The 
result gave the badge to the team representing the Massachusetts 
Rifle Association. The individual badge was to go to the shooter win- 
ning it the greatest number of times. Dickey and Black had won it 
twice, and on the shoot off to-day the medal was finally awarded to 
Dickey. The second medal had been won by De Rochemont, Souther 
and Black, on the shoot-off Black won. The results of events stood: 
First event (five clay-birds)—Gerrish first. Second event (five clay- 
birds)—Henry and Cutting divided first. Third event (three r 
doubles)—Snow first. Fourth event (seven birds)—Gerrish first. Fifth 
event (three pair doubles)—Tidsbury first. Sixth event (five single 
birds)—Dickey and Tidsbury divided first. Seventh event (three ;air 
doubles)—Gerrish and Biack divided first. Eighth event (ten siogle 
birds)—Dodd first. Ninth event (three pair doubles)—Dickey and 
Adams divided first. The team matches stood: 


alden Team. Massachusetts First Team. 
Tea Three Five Ten Three Five 
singles. pair. straight. singles. pair. straight. 
Adams......8 6 5 Dickey......8 6 5 
Nichols. ....5 3 3 D’Rochm’nt3 5 2 
Gerrish..... 9-22 3-12 4—12—46 Tidsbury...7—18 4—15 5-—12—45 
Massachusetts Second Team. Lynn Central Team. 
Dodd....... q Q 3 Stanton _...6 5 
Wiaes.......7 4 é Souther... ...6 3 4 
Curtis...... 4—20 5—12 4—10—42 Johnson....8—-20 2—10 2—11—41 
Suffolk Shooting Team. Harvard Team. 
Hart........8 4 4 Henry......7 3 3 
Sampson. ...7 4 4 Bradley... .6 4 1 
Draper..... 6—18 4—12 1— 9-39 Boylston...5—18 1— 8 3— 7—38 
Boston Team. 
CNR SaaS oc ced cevacansucexcisaganoeneanencs see 6 1 1 
Snow... ssf 





? 1 4 
TNE in 54 aucune baa ci kadcnndedaoaknendaa 3—16 3—5 5—10~31 


CLUB SCORES.—Correspondents who favor us with scores are 
requested to send them in_as soon as possible after the matches 
described. We go to press Wednesdays; and it is necessary that 
matter _ publication should be in hand by Monday, or Tuesday 
at the latest. 

WORCESTER, Mass., Jan. 2.—To-day has been a apenas field day 
at Coal Mine Brook Range, the headquarters of the Worcester Sports- 
man’s Club. The weather clear, but the air decidedly cold and brac- 
ing, with the temperature some 15° ot 18° below freezing. The prin- 
cipal events were for the team and individual badges of the New 
England Trap Association, held by the Worcester Club. Among the 
visitors were O. R. Dickey, J. M. Frye, C. H. DeRochmont, E. W. Law, 
J. S. Sawyer, C. M. Stark, David Kirkwood, Thomas Curtis, C. A. Orr 
of Boston, and G. G. Tidsbury of Ashland, members of the Massachu- 
setts Rifle Association or the Boston GunClub. The rules of the New 
England Association were observed in the contest. In the individual 
match there was a possible 50, in the team match a possible 20; the 
balls were thrown on an 18yds. rise. The judges for the individual 


match were Henry W. Webber of Worcester, and John Faulkner of 
Lowell, C. H. Orr, Secretary of the New England Association, was 
referee. H. W. Eager of Worcester, held the badge; he won it at 
Walnut Hill, Nov. 7. The challenge was from O. R. Dickey, of Boston, 
who with Perry, Stark, Tidsbury and Kirkwood, contested for it to- 
day. They shot in strings of five balls each in the following order 
and result. 


| 

4445545442—41 Tidsbury............ 4543435133—35 5 
435445454442 Dickey.............. 2565454455—44 i 
f 

Hi 

h 





83345528384—35 Kirkwood..... ..... 4434523323—33 
The judges in the contest for the team badge were C. M. Stark, of 
Boston, and M. D. Gillman, of Worcester. C. A. Orr, of Boston, 


referee. The result was as follows: 

Worcester Team. Massachusetts Rifle Association. 
Eager..... 01111111111010111111—17 DeRochm’t!1010111101111011110—17 
Davis...... 01111110110111111111—17  Law....... 11010111110111111101—16 

Tidsbury. .10111101011010001010—11 

Curtis... 00111101111101011110—14 
Perry... ...10001110111111111101—15 Dickey... .10010101111111110001—13 
74 69 i 

JERSEY CITY HEIGHTS.—The following match took place on the 
grounds of the J. C. H. G. C. on the 27th inst. for $100 a side: 

Match between J. H. Outwater (of the J. C. H.) and Richard a 
Dwines; 25 birds, 25yds. rise; one ground trap, one barrel, gun below 
elbow until bird is on the wing. The birds, furnished by Al Heri- 
tage, were an exceptional good lot. 

Those marked with an * fell dead out of bounds. 

CMMI oo 5 os dcaseraieans 111111111111 1 O*1 O01 11 1—19 
BR ssc catcucuxndn “duatd 110 0*11110*100101111 01 O13 

It is but just to remark that this was Mr. Dwines’s first attempt in 
a@ public match and against an old veteran pigeon shooter, and he 
might, with the large crowd assembled, have been more or less 
nervous. The contestants have both high reputations in field sports. 

At the regulation election of officers for the year of the J. C. H. 
G. C., held at their club rooms the second Wednesday inst., the fol- 
lowing were elected and installed: C. H. Yerrington, President; W. 
D. Reynolds, Vice-President; Al Heritage. Secretary and Treasurer; 
J. J. Maher, F. D. Crouse, Geo. B. Easton, Executive Committee. 
Speeches were made by outgoing and incoming presidents, Al Heri- 

, J. J. Maher, Dr. Burdett and others, the Doctor making several 
in his usual characteristic vein. The club is in a very flourishing 
condition.—JACOBSTAFF. 

NEW HAVEN, Conn., Dec. 27.—Christmas was spent in our quiet 
city by the ‘‘boys” in shooting clay-pigeons, etc. Very few were in a 
the woods, the snow being too deep. At the grounds of the New di 
Haven Gun Club the members had their annual shoot. Dr. Carver, it 
who is staying in the city, was present, and consented to take part in of 
the match and was placed on both sides. As usual with the Doctor, ou 
it seemed as if he took no pains to either aim or hit, but broke the H 
pigeons just the same. Several times he fired one barrel in the air 
and broke with the other. The \vind was very strong and cold, and 
the scores made were not as good as usual. Below we give them: 

First Team—C. B. Bristol, captain, 14, Dr. Carver 2), C. Longdon 
12, R. B. Penn 19, R. T. Smith 15, Geo. Saulsbury 23, C. G. Rupert 10, 
Wm. Kent 20, A. E. Bradley 15, Henry Cowell 15. Burr Nichols 20, J. i 
E. Stetson 19, C. W. Adams 20. Total, 238. Second Team—N. D. Fol- 
som, captain, 17, Dr. Carver 24, E. A. Folsom 24, T. J. Nash 18, C. W. 
Foster 21, Wm. Hanson 20, H. A. Sanford 16, J. A. Blake 16, W. H. 
Fulton 17, Frank Sherman 15, J. E. Clarke 6, R. T. Smith 17, Wm. H. 
Sparks 15. Totai, 225. 

In the individual prize shoot, Wm. Hanson won the first prize, a 
card reciver from T. J. Moffatt, by a score of 8 outof a ble 10; 
second was won by Charles Longdon, W. T. Smith and Wm. Kent, 
each having 7. The prize, a set of loading tools from N. D. Folsom & 
Son, was not awarded. H. A. Sanford won the third prize, an ink- 
stand presented T. J. Moffatt, by a score of 6; R. B. Penn the fourth, 
100 brass shells from A. L. Howard, by a score of 5, and the fifth was 
won by Folsom & Son, a football from C.E. Longdon. In the sweep- 
stakes, 7 pigeons, R. Meacham scored 6, C. E. Longdon 5, C. W. Fos- 
ter 4, and Wm. Hanson 3, In the 10-pigoon sweepstakes, Wm. Hanson 
scored 10, Dr. Carver and E, A. Folsom 9 each, and C. Adams 8, 


Aolden.. ..10010111001111111010—14 
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LOADING FOR CLAY-PIGEONS.—I have used the sh about 
twenty years, and have always supposed I held ahead if I hit the bird 
or ; but Iam ready to be convinced ifI am inerror. After 

iz both 12 and 10-gauge guns, ng from 7% to 10 pounds, I 
am convinced that a 10-gauge, 30in., -choked gun, weighing 9 to 12 
unds, is best for the clays; but I do not use “6 or 7 drams of pow- 
er.”” hy load is 4 drams of powder and 144 ounces shot No. 7. With 
this load I have made a score of 48 out of a possible 50 (an account of 
which appeared in Forest anp Stream of Aug. 7, 1884). With a 954- 
——- gun, I canSfire 50 or 100 shots without any unpleasant effect 
m the recoil, and the aim is steadier than with a light gun.—S. 8S. 
W. (Osborn Hollow, N. Y.). 

CARVER AT NEW HAVEN.—Next week Dr. Wm. F. Carver pro- 
poses to attempt the herculean feat of breaking with a rifle sixty 
thousand glass balls thrown in the air in six days. It will readily be 
seen what a tremendous effort will be uired to accomplish this 
feat, as he will be required to shoot ten thousand balls a day and to 
lift with his left arm several tons. The enormous recoil for this 
number of shots and the great amount of ammunition used are also 
worthy of consideration. As an evidence of the amount of ammuni- 
tion used by Carver in his contests, we may mention that the Merino 
Elastic Felt Wad Company have just shipped him asa first order 


for the year 36,864 wads, 
Bachting. 


THE BARNEGAT SNEAKBOX. 


HE various requirements of hunters, fishermen, surfmen, and 

others who dwell along the great Atlantic sea coast, have brought 
into existence a number of curious craft, some of local use only. 
while others have become popular in many places. The dory of the 
Eastern fishermen, the sharpie of the New Haven oystermen, the 
oyster skiffs used about Staten Island, the sneakbox of Barnegat Bay, 
the duck skiff of the Lower Delaware River, and the peculiar canoes 
of the oystermen of Chesapeake Bay are all examples of such craft. 
As arule, each is marked by its adaptibility for the purpose for which 
it was designed, and, while crude and unfinished in many respects, 
has some noteworthy points. The origin of the boat here illustrated, 
the sneak-box of Barnegat Bay, may be traced back easily to the 
*‘sinkboxes”’ or sinkboats. These were at first mere boxes sunk in 
the marsh and covered with a blind, from which the hunters shot at 
the flocks of ducks for which the bay is famous. The box was im- 
proved into a scow, or floating blind, and in course of time the boat 
shown inv our illustration was evolved. In order to float in little water 
a flat bottom was necessary, and as the boat had often to be beached 
and dragged through the marsh, the end was well rounded up, until 
the bottom was nearly the shape of aspoon. This form also proved 
easy and buoyant in the raugh water often met with on the bay, and, 
coupled with a well-cambered deck, the little boats were found to be 
excellent for sailing and fishing, as well as for ducking, being fast, 
stiff and weatherly. At present they are used in many places besides 
the Jersey coast, and are general favorites with the duck hunter, the 
fisherman and the pleasure sailor. 

When used for hunting. they may be drawn up on shore, as a sneak 
box, being covered with brush or sedge; or hidden in the same man- 
ner, they may be sculled close to a flock of ducks. The stern is usu- 
ally provided with a rack to hold the decoys, of which forty or fifty 
are sometimes carried; therefore they are made wide and full aft. 

The centerboard is either of the usual pivoted type, or else what is 
called a “dagger” board, narrow and long, curved somewhat like a 
scimeter, and sliding in a narrow trunk, as a sword inits sheath. Of 
course, the board is not hinged in any way, but is slid into the trunk, 
projecting down and aft, and giving a good hold on the water. When 
not in use, itis withdrawn entirely, and laid flat on the floor boards. 
The usual rig is a small sprit sail, and an oar is used for steering and 
also for sculling; but when used entirely for sailing, the boat is fitted 
with a rudder and tiller. Several of these boats, used in the vicinity 
of New York, are rigged witha balance lug the same as a canoe, 
which sailis much superior to the old rig. The boat shown in the 
drawing was built for pleasure sailing only, by J. Kilpatrick, of Bar- 
negat, and is larger than the size used for gunning. being 16 5ft., 
while the latter are usually about 12x4ft. The cockpit is large 
enough for three or four persons, all sitting on the floor. as no thwarts 
are used; and below deck, and at the sides of the well, is room for 
stores und cruising outfit. In cruising, a bed for two can easily be 
made up on the floor, the latter being nearly flat. 

The dimensions of this boat are: 











ear er -16ft. 

ER CN IND cc ciccncasrsen wavesnencelee 13ft. 1lin. 
ST I on cc neacnnackeswsicewacyseesaheeak 4ft. llin. 
ee a nner 4ft. 4in. 
Lt aabais naeekcrenkeskaswaacesaberntceelts 8in. 
NN, oc cnic kuin wsieepemne nweiee 1ft. 

Sheer, forw: cae ca chteckanieaheteaweNmesiawess Tin. 
Ron ohne harass kinkae-cabsrnenasnoh senate 3in. 
eee a sin. 
Mast from fore side of stem...................... 3ft. 


Centerb’d trunk, fore end, from fore side of stem. 3ft. 5in. 
Centerb’d trunk,after end, from fore side of stem. 7ft. 1lin. 


Fore end of well, from fore side of stem ........ 6ft. 8in. 
After end of well, from fore side of stem........ 13ft. 
TEE ERGs. in vashoniettnvs-ses vee sensee 3fc. 
Height of coaming above deck........ a vlan hae 2in. 
I NN oo non cc ava wn wuicwmsiemensicae 2ft 


The keel is one — of oak, 5in. wide amidships, and 1}¢in. deep, 
turned up at the fore end. The slot for the centerboard is 1}in., 
and the board 3in., the latter being of oak; through bolted. The 
headled, will be also of oak, 14y1\¢in., with a bolt through the 
keel and the lower end of each headledge. The bedpieces will be 
also of oak, 1x3in., bolted down to keel, with painted canton flannel 
between, and the sides of the trunk will be of lin pine, well seasoned. 
Toe stern is of oak, lin. thick. and the planking. is 9-16in., carvel 
built, with copper naiis riveted, if for salt water. The frames are of 
steamed oak, 144in. sided and lin. moulded, spaced 13in. No gun- 
wale is needed, the deck plank, 3gin. thick, being screwed to the 
upper streak, along the adjoining edges. The deck beams are 14x 
Yin., spaced 12iu. The deck may be covered with canvas, laid in 
paint, and thoroughly painted outside. For rowing, oarlocks are fitted 
to the gunwale outside of the coaming. They are of either wood or 
brass, and are fitted so as to fold flat on deck, when not in use. 
The dimensions of sail and spars are as follows: 


PEON, MENOMINEE cn sa ccaeanwsncan was caeeme 15ft. 
i en 3in. 
DR cinbe ac ccs pie heuk “heecwcasnturataacdaamecuee 16ft. 
Boom, diameter................... Resiiscid ahibraiomcints 2in. 
Ss aie k ai aha k ns depaesepauniaises cue einned 10ft. io. 
INO i595 cot ee pas wink mnees como acide acs 1%in. 
PMID 5 Sumi csnsubwonessnuvehon <asveunaaien 15ft. 6in. 
ER erent oft. Zin 
BE el age aricecadcinenwnd Wainsinuie’ aves suwe Wear ecasee 9ft. sin 
Tis en taciins Hout coubabuahnenceeneioeree once 20ft. 
NN oo ccieadn: is sancénnewdanbenees Sancti 19ft. 
STD PRINS 65 cncdcndawkensi nd’ bases inswiosers 16ft. 10in 
Ne hs kiss Ce Lannie onehs ke masero anes sanse ane 160 sq. ft. 
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The sail is hoisted by a halliard, with a parrel on the yard to hold 
t in to the mast. Instead of the tack, as used in canoes, a line 


is fastened to the fore end of the boom, leading down to 
in the deck just abaft the mast, thus 
from falling forward. The sheet may 
leading through a block on the boom, and one on the other quarter, 
to_ band, thus 


out of the wa: 

The Barnegat y boats usually have a canvas apron or screen 
forward, fastened to the deck, so as to keep off all spray. Being 
very stiff, the sneakbox is an excellent boat for young 
also for pleasure sailing on the shoal bays that abound along our 


coasts. 

The prices given in another column are for the best boats built to 
order, but for ordinary hunting purposes a cheaper boat may be 
found at Barnegat, for about haif the price there given. 


reventing the tack 
made fast to one quarter, 


of the tiller. 


A VISIT TO A SNEAKBOX BUILDER. 


7s builder of the best sneakboxes found in Ocean county, N. J 
is Capt. George Bogart, who has turned .out, during 7.2 " 
twenty years, many successful specimens of this class of ducki 
boats. Capt. Bogart has been employed for eleven years as captain 
of a 1ife-saving crew, located on Long Beach, op; te Manahawken 
Ocean county, N. J. This severe service results in rheumeione and 
— is very small when the great risk to health and life is consid. 
ered, Capt. Bo having left the life-saving service of the govern. 
ment, has built himself a shop one mile south of the village of Mana. 
hawk.n, and under the encouragement of the Single-Hand Cruisin 
Club ot Ocean county, proposes to give his whole time to perfecting 
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with additional weight and she fails to go. “There,” exclaims your 
tyro, “I told you so. Sheis tooheavy. Itis the weight which has 
killed her. The weight is the cause of her aciditional resistance. 
Plain as day, and you cannot get round it.” 

All very well, Mr. Tyro, but I can get around it to your own satis- 
faction. maintain boldly it is not the additional weight in itself 
which has killed Gracie’s speed, but the additional beam you are 
ease drive througk. Now go to work and alter the form. Turn 

rai 
sail 














































































































placement, since no such velocity would be possible were the to: o 
only half immersed. I know that a o—_ many ‘ ical”’ of 
thuinb (hand) builders will deny this fact; but it is, nevertheless, dem- 
onstrated every day this time of year, and the deep pilot boat, under 
a reduced spread of canvas and barely 5ft. extreme freeboard, edges 
away to windward faster than any of the ice barge modeled steamers 
oa three times her relative power. 
Mr. Kunhardat for his able pa’ in my behalf, and tell him 
the time is not far distant when vested interests and ignorant obstin- 
wust give up the unequal fight and acknowledge the vast superi- 
oy of in it reaso . And in contribu my unasked, but 
sincere evidence in favor of deep keels, I may be allowed to add that 
considerable experience of my own in fresh as well as salt water, con- 
firms the accuracy of Kunhardt’s application in the matter of concen- 
trating weight and displacement, especially when so placed as to unite 
these two vital factors with the pivotal point of the keel. 
SyracoseE, Jan. 1, 1885. G. J. Desa. 


IN THE MATTER OF WEIGHT. 


7" most astonishing and to me utterly inexplicable perversity 
of the human mind which refuses to accept a commonplace 
truth, but prefers to surround itself with all manner of imaginary 
claptrap, is fittingly illustrated in the tenacity with which amateur 
yachtsmen adhere to the fallacy which attributes to weight what 
really belongs to form. I do not ask that every one interested in 
ene = be au fait - a SS “Ealeaerember EN enna 
ut I do think ita positive reflection upon their inte’ nce and or- k 
dinary sense, if they —— insist upon shutting their eyes to : THE AMERICA CUP 
the most palpable proofs and demonstrations afforded by practice | Editor Forest and Stream: ; : 
and experience to which they themselves are parties and witnesses. An article of mine recently appeared in the London Field, in which 
It completely surpasses my comprehension, how a gentleman having | the following passage occurs: 
had the opportunities of Mr. J. erick Tams, as an example, can “Or in the event of a series of trials, the club may conclude to grant 
deliberately refuse to recognize certain most elementary and wholly | each one an opportunity to measure the bold Briton, as the club per- 
uncontrovertible deductions from the numerous races which have | sists in claiming the right to bring to the line a different vessel each 
taken place in our waters the past few seasons, in most of which Mr. | race day.” 
Tams has himself figured very creditably as the handler of some of Further on occurs this passage: Bs 
the vessels entered. I do not select Mr. Tams for personal reasons, “It is enough to know that the club has refused to modify its inter- 
but because he certainly dces represent that class among our ama- _—— of the rules governing a challenge. * * * Fortunately 
teurs who are earnestly seeking for the truth and working to promote | there need be little account taken of this privilege the N. Y. Y. C. 
a more thorough appreciation of all matters at issue. If, then, Mr. | claims.” 
Tams can go so completely astray, not in minor details, but upon the | I learn that the foregoing quotations have been objected to, as 
very cardinal prnciples upon which correct naval design must be | putting the N. Y. Y.C. ina false light in the matter. My article was 
promoted, what then are we to expect from those less perfectly | addressed to persons of ordinary intelligence. who probably under- 
posted in every respect, but whose voice, vote and example has | stand that space is valuable in = live newspaper, and that windy 
equal influerce upon the future of our customs and preferences in | circumlocution is not a thing desired. Hence an ellipsis in the lan- 
build? The prospect would be indeed almost hopeless if we had to used, which, while not at all vitiatiog the moral truth of my 
depend upon the theoretic conclusions of our yachtsmen for the | statements, can by perverse persons be contorted into at least a tech- 
trend of coming predilections in the popular mind. nical lapse. 

Fortunately the practical lessons which the loss of the America} The simple insertion of the words ‘‘under the deed of trust’’ after 
Cup will convey are certain to so far outweigh all the illogical pro- | the words ‘‘the club persists in claiming the right,” will make my 
ductions which originate from yachtsmen themselves in their free | language in the first’clause sufficiently exact to suit even the dullest 
and easy talk and print, that no fear for the future need be enter- | comprehension, though I did expect that even stupid persons could 
tained. When Genesta has landed the Cup, the people will know how | have exercised themselves te make that addition without help from 
to interpret the disaster, and no “papers” like that recentiy read 
before the New York Y.C.can obscure the horizon of a truthful 
estimate of the principles involved in successful naval architecture. 

The intentions of the “‘paper”’ recently read by Mr. Tams before 
the New York Y. C. were good and proper enough, but in the light 
of truth the paper,was sorely misleading to the audience. Among 
this audience, by the way, there does not seem to have been one 
single person with the required modicum of common sense to rise in 
opposition and show Mr. Tams the crucial defect of all his derivations. 

ot to bother with minor questions, the ‘‘paper’’ was based through- 
out its course of reasoning upon the notorious, the ancient. the oft 
capsized, the totally unsubstantiated assumption that ‘‘resistance” 
varies with weight, and that weight is a measure of resistance. The 
meanest powers of observation should have taught the lowest order 
of conception the utter fallacy upon which Mr. Tams was proceeding. 
“This beamy-shallow , says Mr. Tams, “also uires a large 
rig, but not as large as the one previously mentioned, use,” now 
mark, ‘‘because she has not to force so much boat through the water 
on account of her smaller displacement!” 

Could anything more mistaken, more positively illogical and 
thoroughly at variance with experience be uttered? And this by a 
gentleman otherwise well informed and justly accorded to be one of 
the leuders inthe yachting community? Surely, it is difficult to re- 


and adapting the sneakbox for the use of single-hand . Bo 
rt’s model of the sneakbox is considered to be the best we have. 
hese boats have hitherto been built for ducking and fishing pur- 
s. Thestern has been made very broad to a the great 
[oad of wooden decoy ducks and geese which are carried on the after 
deck by the gunner. The “nose” or bow of the sneakbox has fre- 
quently beea constructed with great depression of deck lines from 
the cockpit forward, for the purpose of being ‘*biinded”’ and 
to give an unobstructed range for the wildfow! shooter, Capt. Bo- 
gart has im ved the sailing and rowing lines so as to adapt the 
craft for better sailing. There is more rise or “turn up” to the bow 
of the best “boxes” than was found in them ten years ago. Iu addi- 
tion to the apron, which voided the water from the forward deck 
while sailing ina head sea, a ‘shelving’ or washboard six inches 
high is now placed along the edges or sides of the box as well as 
across the stern, which can easily be removed and stowed inside the 
boat. This bul vark increases the power of the craft to cope with 
the sea, and also serves to secure oars, spars, lines, etc., resting on 
the convex deck of the box. With the washboard and apron this 
low-lving cratt can resist the rough waves of our bays, and can and 
does cross four mile ‘‘stretches” of open waters during gales of wind 
that drive our 2ift. catboats into harbor. The safety of the boat 
will be acknowledged when it is known that: boys from ten to four- 
teen years old use these boats in rough weather without accident. 

As a tow the sneakbox, without a keel or stem, and with its spoon- 
shaped bottom and bow,runs easily in the wake of a small yacht; 
hence, many of our shooting and fishing yachtsmen have discarded 
gigs, punts, and canvas folding boats for this streng, serviceable and 
easily towed craft. which can be sailed as well as rowed. Last sum- 
mer the canoeists prevailed upon Mr, Rushton, the celebrated canoe 
and boat builder, to construct and send to the A. C. A. Meet, on the 
St. Lawrence River, at considerable expense to that good-natured 
gentlemen, a 12x4ft. sneakbox constructed on the lines of the Centen. 
nial Republic, in which Mr. N. H. Bishop made the 2,600 miles’ cruise 
jescribed in his ‘Four Months im a Sneakbox.”’ This little craft was 
built by Bogart in 1875, and Mr. Bishop rowed it during his four 
months’ cruise to the Gulf of Mexico. e never sailed the craft until 
three years ago on Lake George. He find: her sailing powers excel- 
jent, an] uses her when he cannot cross ihe lake during heavy winds 
in any of his other boats. Judge Longworth, the second commodore 
of the A. C. A., had this sneakbox duplicated by Mr. Rushton; fitted 
it with a triangular sail 10ft. on aside, tested it, and wrote to Mr. Bishop 
that this sneakbox was, if properly used, “practically uncapsiz- 
able.” It is well known that when a canoeist who had never used a 
sneakbox (though one of our best sailors and paddlers) was intrusted 
with Mr. Rushton’s sneukbox at the last canoe meet, and sailed her, 
the fleet of canoes ran away from her, and sneakbox stock in the 
minds of the inexperienced fell to zero. 

if the many A. C. A. cruisers who have desired to see trials between 
this rough-weather cruising boat and canoes. wish bottom facts, let 
them purchase ap excursion ticket at the Pennsylvania Railroad 
station in New York or Philadelphia for Manahawken (on the Tuck- 
erton Railroad) and by leaving ou the morning train, reach their des- 
tination by noon of the same day. Let them visit Capt. Bogart, who 
is a walking encyclopedia on all that pertains to sneakboxes. Let 
them go with him on the broad bays and witness the evolutions of 
thirty or forty sneakboxes in a single fleet. Let them note how easily 
these boats go over every sea, how stiff they are, and how well they 
go about and reach ahead in rough water. Bogart will tell them that 
Such a trial of sneakbox vs. canoe as was made at the .A. C. A. meet 
is simply a farce; that a narrow 15 or 16ft. canoe should sail faster 
than a short 12ft. sneakbox, but that the same little box will “drown” 
even a Pear! canoe if she will sail like the sneakbox, with open cock- 

pit in our heavy seas in the neighborhood of Barnegat or Little Egg 

arbor inlets. He might also ask them if there was a single cruiser 
among all those present at the “trial of the sneakbox” who was 
aware that all sneakboxes on these bays carry only as much sail as 
spars cut short enough to be stowed under the decks will allow? In 
other words, to test the sail-carrying capacity of a sneakbox you 
must cut your mast and boom longer than the stowing capacity of 
the craft will admit, which, as yet, is not the custom on these bays— 
the home of the sneakbox. 

Before me is a 12ft. sneakbox. The sail is made of twilled muslin 
29in. wide. There are seven yards in length in this sail, because her 
length of mast and boom is adapted for stowing under the deck of 
the craft. This boat car easily carry a sail containing twelve run- 
ning yards of this muslin. 

The sneakbox has up to this time been used for -onvenient shoot- 


































































































into a cutter, aoe = — b nye - outs — ee anes 
successfully e@ weight you have . Upon the 
presumption that you have imparted to your new cutter Gracie as 
good lines as may be required, she will perform as well as the other 
cutters whose speed you do not question. There, vou are now carry- 
ing with success the very weight you first condemned as incompat- 
ible with speed. You have accomplished this by altering Gracte’s 
form, in doing which you got around the real cause of her failure, 
the immersion of additional beam. How can the weight be charyed 
with the sin when you nevertheless are able to carry it upon a change 
in the form? Is not form, the bad form of the Gracie when sunk an 
extra foot, to be indicted as the real source of failure and not the 
weight which does go in another? I commend this simple process of 
logic to those of a contrary mind C. P. KE. 
|Our correspondent’s criticism is based on the report of Mr. Tams 
speeeh, given in a daily paper. We understand, howrver, that the 
report did not do justice to the liberal manner in which the subject 
was handled by Mr. Tams, but only gave the portions most favorable 
to the sloop.) 


me. 

Similarly, in the second clause fill out the ellipsis by reading, “It is 
enough to know that the club has refused under the deed of gift, 
etc.,”’ and also, ‘‘There need be little account taken of this privilege 
the N. Y. Y. C. claims under the deed of trust.”’ ; 

In some quarters it 1s advanced that the unfair and decidedly un- 
sports ke clause in the deed of trust, giving our side the right to 
defer nominating our vessel until gunfire on the day of the race, 
ought not to be objected to at all, because in some of the past races 
the club has not enforced the clause and because special terms agree- 
able to both parties have been arranged under another clause gramt- 
ing that permission. - 

I fail to see any logic in such argument. For one thing, the club is 
not bound to concede in the future what it may have voluntarjly 
given up in the past when meeting manifestly inferior vessels. For 
another, the fauit in failing to agree to special terms may rest with 
the stranger and not with the N. Y. Y C. at all,in which case both 

es would have to abide by the deed of trust as it stands, includ- 

the unfair clause. Finally, what the club may propose to con- 

cede is, as yet, only a matter of idle —— and in the forth- 

coming race with forebodings of defeat in the air. the club would 

have the technical right to refuse to concede anything.a course 

which it is quite possible the club will adopt or be forced to adopt 
by the stranger’s action in the premises. 


‘ : 7 : strain one’s patience and write in moderate language when such a 
ing and — ete wen only ih The _— ua oe Oe ae Jersey | red rag of mboonception is flaunted defiantly and even triumphantly Certainly am right in referring to the actual deed of trust as my 
coast now intends evote the results 0 ‘ong experience a8 & | in one’s face. To comprehend such an utterance from such a source | guide, in the absence of any official declaration that the club intends 


to forego its right to adhere to any or all of the stipulations the deed 
contains. In common with all fair-minded persons, [ hope and te- 
lieve the N. Y. Y. C., should a special agreement fail, wili not insist 
upon deferring the choice of our represeutative until the day of the 
race in the event of one match only being sailed, and also that it will 
nominate but one vessel for a series, and not select according to the 
weather. It is just possible we may lose the Cup, in which event 
those who now seek to justify the unfair clause in question will be 
= leudest in behalf of its repeal, or rather its observance as a dead 
etter. 

My remarks in the London Field referred as a matter of course to 
the written law in the case and not to speculation as to wnat conces- 
sions the club may see fit to make, and in this light my remarks were 
perfectly in accordance with the facts. If a proper exposition of the 
unfairness of the objectionable clause shall lead to its abandonment 
by the club in the coming races, my end will have been attained. 
The contest must be won or lost in even battle, not by a handicap cr 
hair splitting upon the technicalities of the deed of trust. C. P. K. 


sneakbox builder, to adapting his favorite craft to the wants of cruis- 
ers, to those who desire a small sort of yacht, more burdensome than 
atrue and typical canoe. The 14ft. x52in. sneakbox, just completed 
by Capt. Bogart for a member of the Singlehand Cruising Club, has 
an innovation in its construction of novel character. In the deck, aft 
the cockpit, is a small hatch which, when taken off, exposes to view 
asmall galley, large enough to hold one of the Adams & Westlake 
coal oil stoves with its wire gauze wind protector. The skipper of 
this craft informs me that it is contrary to rule for club members to 
publish theories; but he promises to send to Forest AnD STREAM the 
results of his labors when his ‘‘galley”’ has been tested in cruising and 
has been perfected. This 14ft. box is the best ever built by Bogart, 
It will carry two men conveniently, and will serve most comfortably 
as a home, during wet and windy weather, for one occupant. It can 
be duplicated by its builder, and furnished with leathered oars, spars, 
sail and hatch covers, for the low price of $85, while the 12ft. box, 
completed in like manner (without the galley), can be vuilt and placed 
upon the cars for shipment for about $65. 

The larger box is, however, the cheapest craft, when we consider 
its capacity and power. These boxes. as they are improved for cruis- 
ing purposes, will probably be increased in cost. As they now stand 
= are the most economical of boats. They are the safest crafts, 
with the same sailing power, that I have met in searching through six 
maritime nations. 

Sneakboxes will not compete with the canoe and paddle. The 
canee has :ts peculiar cruising ground. Sneakboxes are not canoes, 
but just the opposite. Stiff where the canoe is cranky; short where 
the canoe is long; broad where the canoe is narrow. The 12ft. boxes 
carry the ‘“‘dagger’’ centerboard. The 14ft. boxes now have the swing 
or yacht centerboard, and also have the two ice-runner strips of oak 
screwed to the bottom. about a foot apart. These strips serve to pro 
tect the bottom of the boat from injury, and also develop windward 
qualities in the sailing of the craft. Three members of the A. C. A. 
expect to have 14ft. boxes built next season. 

I have received more letters of inquiry regarding sneakboxes dur- 
ing the last two years than I can conveniently answer, and my object 
in sending this communication to you is to opena source of informa- 
tion to your readers. The sneakbox builders are few in number and 
many are not reliable. They do not keep a stock of material on hand 
for boat building. They do not work steadily at their trade. There 
is an inborn feeling along the coast that every day spent at hard work 
on land is so much lost time, and every day spent in gunning, fishing, 
clamming and loafing in the bay is ameansof grace. Hence itis diffi- 
cult to get a sneakbox builder to _ your order to completion. A 

‘ood yacht builder never builds a d sneakbox. A sneakbox 
uilder must be born with the lines of his imagination as crooked as 


is beyond me. It floorsme. Had a Bay Ridge or Bayonne builder 
given forth the notion, I should have shrugged my shoulders and 
passed on. ‘Poor fellow, he knows no better. It is no use reasoning 
with such ashe. Let him die in his erring faith.”” But from Mr. 
Tams! Itistoo bad. Oh! that I must go over stale, stale ground for 
the hundredth time. That yachtsmen will do none of the thinking 
themselves, but go on with their superficial aw words of sound 
and no meaning !. If some one had only called the attention of Mr. 
Tams to many well known races. I give that gentleman credit for 
enough sound sense to have reealled or qualified his deceiving asser- 
tion. But little use to look for any accurate reflection in the particu- 
lar audience listening to his ‘“‘paper.’”’ They swallowed greedily 
anything in favor or the light displacement sloop. Anything to con- 
tinue along undisturbed in the present dreamy inaction. Anything 
to pull the wool over our eyes. Anything to win the America Cup 
on paper for six months more before it takes wings for its flight from 
our shores! I fancy I know at leastone club in America where such 
wild steering would have promptly been checked with the cry to 
‘*mind your helm.” 

{am impatient. I cannot aa. There is cause enough for get- 
ting angry with nothing but the best wishes for the progress of yacht- 
ing in America. How can I look on and write in complacence when 
hundreds of times before I have pointed out the fallacy of the dogma 
once again reiterated by Mr. Tams? And such a simple, self-evident 
thing it is, too, which is constantly distorted by men who seem to be 
posses:ed of an incomprehensible perversity the instant they touch 
upon anything related to the design of our yachts. What on earth 
can it be that so blinds the majority, and men of Mr. Tams’s intelli- 
gence, toe? This is positively inexcusable, this confounding of the 
causes of “resistance.”” Mr. Tams and his following know just as 
well as I do tnat Bedouin drives about 104 tons at thes ame speed with 
less area of sail than Gracie and Fannie drive 60 and 50 tons each. He 
knows as well as I do that Oriva drives a displacement nearly double 
that of Vixen and Fanita, that countless cases can be cited in which 
ay notoriously large displacement is driven at the same speed 
with the same sail as boats of much lighter weight. He knows that 
this has been done down wind when no questions of superior equip- 
ment could be urged in explanation. He knows that the heavy boats 
generally d their deep keels while the lighter boats triced up 
their boards. He knows that no vital superivrity in the mere shaping 
of lines can be named, nor anything else as an offset in elucidation, 
other than the striking difference in form. And that he knows is re- 
duced toa Se of beam, since no one will advance that addi- 
tional depth of ly in itself can contribute tospeed. He knows that 
all this has been done in smooth water time and again when heavy 
boats did not gain by their steadiness or by their swing in a sea. That 


THE LENGTH AND SAIL AREA RULE. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your issue of Jan. 1 contains a letter signed John G. Prague, in 
which he makes the following statement: ‘As for the America’s 
Cup, the New York Y. C. gave it away when they adopted 4 measure - 
ment which was cribbed bodily without credit, by an Englishman 
from an Englishman (Dixon Kemp).’’ I am not a member of the New 
York Club, and cannot claim the honor of being its champion in 
defending it from the aspersion of having been made the victim of 
an imposition detrimental to its interests. 

As, however, we have only a bare assertion for it, and moreover, 
as the author of the statement has given us the advantage of append - 
ing his name to it, all who feel interested in the matter will be enabled 
to attach due importance to it, and to ask of him such corroborative 
proof as they may think it worth while to inquire for. As the English- 
man who is evidently alluded to as having ‘‘cribbed”” Mr. Kemp’s rule 
“bodily and without credit,” let me assure the yachting public of my 
disinclination to impart personalities into the discussion of yachting 
matters. Next let me tell them that such members of the New Yor 
Y¥. C. as were duly appointed to look into the subject of measure 
ment, and who recommended the present rule, knew all about Mr. 
Kemp’s rule, and this rule was not first brought to their knowledge 
by me, nor have I sought to receive the credit of it. 

They know furthermore what Mr. Prague ought to have acquainted 
himself with before making his reckless and untruthful statements, 
LengthxSail Area 








an axe-handle or as wavy and irregular as those of a perfect sneak- has ‘ 
box. Bogart is a conscientious builder. and is ready to accept any coe — sean ose gain by passing | that the rule proposed by Mr. Kemp = 000 -=tons, and 
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that the results are expressed in one case in tons and in the other in 
feet; but in the first case sail area is given an importance vastly 
greater than is assigned to it in the latter. I findin Webster that 
“crib” means “‘a literal translation of a classic author,” and if there 
are avy yachting classics, I shall not deny that Mr. Kemp’s writings 
are entitled to be included among them. 

It will now be quite in order for Mr. Prague to tell us in which part 
of his writings we shall find the rule for measurement which is now 
in use in the New York Y.C. If Mr. Prague is not accurate in his 
statement of ascertainable fact, he at least assumes to gauge future 
yachting events with great closeness when he tells us (in effect) that 
if we fail to keep the Cup it will be on nt of the adoption of the 
present rule of measurement. Now wh the effect of this meas- 
urement, and to what extent does it modify a measure of the simple 
waterline length of our large racing sloops and cutters? 

The Gracie’s waterline length of 69.30ft. becomes 71.02, or receives , 
an addition of about Ift. 9ins. 

The Bedouin 70.16ft., becomes 72.15, or 2ft. longer. 

The Leen 65.12ft., becomes 65.78, or 8in. longer than the waterline. 

As to the Genesta 1 do not know what she will measure, but it does 
not seem likely that she will receive much advantage, if any, from a 
rule which produces such a small deviation from waterline length, 
and which in the case of our present large racers will change the 
allowance over the course from that due to difference in waterline 
by only an inconsiderable number of seconds. [am net an advo- 
cate of the extreme features to be found in the Modern English cut- 
ters, and should like to see the Genesta or any other yacht which 
may come over confronted by the best that can be produced, but the 
Genesta is not the product of any such rules as those of the New 
York or Seawanhaka yacht clubs. On the contrary, to those who 
have watched the disappearances of yachts from the racing fleet in 
English waters after two or three seasons and the advent of new 
boats, the conspicuous features have been the increased length and 
sail area which the rules permitted and favored. The numerous let- 
ters that may be read in the Field seem to show a widespread dis- 
content with the present rule, aud an increasing demand for a rule 


other details. His model, however, should be let alone, at least for 
the present. SKIPPER. 


LEAD, BEAM AND DEPTH. 


Editor Forest ard Stream: 

I was gladdened to-day by the sight of my old friend Kunhardt’s 
“hand of write” oa the wall. Bravisimo/ It is the best paper I 
have seen from his pen, not even excepting the exhaustive article on 
yachtiug in **Hamersly’s Naval Encyclopedia.”’ His ship is always 
on an even keel, whether the wind blow high or low. I wish hima 
happy new year and many returns of the thanks he deserves for 
ebampioning a peculiarly difficult but perfectly accurate theory— 
one which he alone at first dared to discuss and demonstrate. 

Long ago I was satisfied that not only our yachts but our coastin; 
vessels and sea-going steamers were too shallow, having an excess 0 
freeboard and a corresponding lack of immersed midship section. 
Any vessel, for whatever purpore designed, handles better and sails 
or steams faster for having the old rule for beam cut in two, adding 
the excess wnere it belongs, and giving to stability, displacement 
and power the additional impetus thus utilized. Some of the old 
“kid glove watermen’”’ reasoned this out, having discovered that lead 
was an element of great consequence when put outside where it be- 
longed, which was the secret of adding it to the keel of the old 

aria. 

The idea that a yacht’s decks ought always to be dry, no matter 
what kind of a sea is on or how severe a gale is blowing, is about as 
Sensible as it would be to maintain that the roof of a house must not 
ee wet during a storm. Look at our best, swiftest ard safest sea 

ats. Do they not combine the essential features of the modern cut- 
ae stunner which stows, a ca . eee mane ee hea 

er and quickest passage, other requisi equal, is 

is now acknowledged by every skilled “architect de marine,” no mat- 
ter what his early training or natural predilections may have been. 
€ are therefore on the eve of a great revolution in modeling, especi- 
= if, as now seems probable, electricity supercedes steam as a pro- 
Pulsive force. Indeed, the terrific speed imparted toa marine tor- 
bedo is of itself an unanswerable argument in favor of greater ais- 


ance. It has nothing to do with “resistance.” It is the form of a 
vessel which passes through the water and bastocleara passage. In 
the light of facts it is, or ought to be, easily enough seen and con- 
ceded that a heavv boat of suitable form can be driven at less expense 
in power than a light boat of unsuitable form. Practice—I am not 
now talking theory—practice has demonstrated that heavy cutters 
can be driven as economically as light sloops, and that only because 
they possess the better form of the two types; because less effort is 
required to part the water and aid its with the least disturb- 
ance around narrow beam than around a wide and uncongenial body. 
That is the only rational explanation why the cutters are able to win 
races or make it a matter of trivial margin when pitted against lighter 
sloops carrying more sail. 

Weight in itself is not a hindrance, but a positive advantage, to 

. When once the inertia at the start has been overcome. weight 
in itself is a conservator of speed and possesses no retarding influence 
at all. Hence, in flawy breeze and in a sea Mr. Tams has himself 
found the heavy cutter the most dangerous in competition. We 
have sought success in improving the fairness and beauty of the 
lines of our —_ sloops, ignoring the checking effect of beam and 
ascribing to weight a false character. The Eng ish have not yet suc- 
ceeded in imparting to their lines as great perfection of e, but 
have learned to value the inherent, immediate drawback of m and 
the sophistry of light weight. They have corrected the beam of their 
vessels and reduced it to a minimum practically possibie, and at the 
same time have added as much weigit as they could in the way of 
big displacement. in full appreciation of its powerful advantage. 
While we have been devoted to the outline, the ghost of the ques- 
tion, they have tackled the body in its flesh. 

On these lines the coming international battle is to be fought. Un- 
til Genesta sails off with the Cup, — away, gentlemen, and read 
—_ “‘papers.’’ Confound to your liking weight and ferm. When you 

ave been thrashed in the fight you will be through, and the public 
will quickly discover what and perverse counsel has held sway. 

C. P. Kunnarpr. 


P. §.—One example in explanation. Given the sloop Gracie. She 
has attained a certain degree of speed. Now load her down one foot 
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14x27 CANOE, GRAYLING. 





HUNTING CANOE. 


14.6x30 CANOE, ELLARD. 
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5x31% CANOE, PRINCESS. 





14x30 CANOE, ST. LAWKENCE. 





ROWBOAT. 





n which sail area shall be an element, but the opposition appears to 
come largely from the modern racers. 

If it is conceded that the rule favors a certain ascertained or 
ascertainable type of yacht, or character of rig, and if the challeng- 
ing yacht was not designed to take advantage of the rules’ provisions, 
and if, furthermore, it is allowed that a fit competitor for the coming 
vessel does not now exist here, but that one must be built or changed 
to fit her for the contest, perhaps Mr. Prague will tell us why the 
advantage should not be with the yacht which is expressly fitted to 
the rules’ conditions. It may be, however, thatthe rule of thumb 
which he contends for, is nov adapted to this style of work. This I can 
believe more readily than that it requires its advocates to indulge 
wantonly and without provocation or use, in a calumnious and 
unwarranted attack, which, as far as it affects me personally, may 
be regarded with the utmost complaisance, but which in the interest 
of yachting and the verities I must resent. 

As to the deprecation of what Mr. Prague calls science in yacht 
designing, it would appear idle and unnecessary to answer such 
assaults. It may well be allowed that respectable results have been 
attained by individuals in various branches of architecture and art 
as the result of individual experience, and with little aid from rules 
and methods formulated upon a common observation; but why 
single out yacht architecture as the one thing that can dispense with 
“science?” Mr. Prague will surely not claim that our large build- 
ings and bridges can be put up without advantage from a knowledge 
of general principles governing form, and the proper disposition of 
weight, strength and material. .If a man does not find it convenient 
and practicable to use a foot rule or other accurate measure, let him 
use his thumb, or if he prefer it, a piece of the galley stovepipe, and 
if the practical results are all right they can speak for themselves, 
and willdoubtiess be appreciated at their just value. It is to be hoped, 
however, that bis promises of speed to be obtained by some sloop to 
be built on his favorite method, to defend the America’s Cup, have 
some better warrant than his detractions in respect te, yours truly, 

Jan. 5, 1885. J. HysLop. 


MEASUREMENT AND CLASSIFICATION ABROAD.—The discus- 
sion over the present condition of yacht racing and of a change in the 
rules still continues in England, many being in favor of the adoption 
of the sail area and lengtnrule. At a meeting of the Council of the 
Yacht Yacing Association, held on Dec. 18, a scheme was proposed 
for classifying existing yachts as racers, ex-racers, and cruisers, ac- 
cording to the areas of their mainsails. Tables were presented show- 
ing the actual areas of mainsails of existing yachts in all three 
classes, for the various sizes from which a maximum area for any 
class can be computed: After discussion a committee was appointed 
to report on the rule at the next meeting, on Jan. 28, 1885. 


RACING CUTTERS AS CRUISERS.—The 40-ton Sleuthhound is now 


fitting out in the Solent for an extensive winter cruise to the Mediter- ; 


ranean. his cutter is very much like the Ileen in proportions and 
style, and is another instance in which the modern narrow beam racer 
is being drawn upon for sea cruising. In the meantime, no one in 
England is predicting all sorts of terrible catastrophies to the Sleuti- 
hound for want of enougiguoy ancy, but on the contrary, her proposed 
voyage across stormy B' y is looked upon as an ordinary matter, 
scarce deserving notice. 

BOUND FOR A CRUISE.—Mr, Arthur Clarke Jervoise has pur- 
chased the cutter Cythera, 117 tons, from her former owner, Mr. 
David Richardson, and is now fitting her out for a three months’ cruise 
in the Mediterranean, after whicb she will proceed to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, where her owner proposes to do some fishing, and from 
there she will return to England, visiting New York on the way, this 
fall. Cythera is 87.8ft. registered lengtn and 17.7ft. beam, and was de- 
signed and built by the elder Fife. 


CRUISING YAWL.—Mr. Dixon Kemp has lately designed a cruis- 
ing yawl for Mr. CgW. Prescott Westcar, which willbe built by Alfred 
Payne & Son. This vessel, of 106 tous, will be 83ft. on waverline, 18ft. 
beam, and will draw 12ft., witn a keel of 15 tons. Although intended 
for a cruiser, she will have nearly 434 beams, in fact, will be of ex- 
actly the proportions as Bedouin. 

THE AMERICA’S CUP.—The London Field of Dec. 20 contains a 
long and exhaustive letter from Mr. C. P. Kunhardt, reviewing the 
changes in American yachts and their present condition, and summing 
up the chances on each side. 

GITANA.—Mr. Weld’s schooner is now at anchor off Stapleton, but 
will sail in a few days for the West Indies. 





Canoeing. 





CaNoE!sts are invited to send us notes and full reports of cruises | 


club meets, information about canoeable waters, and other commu 
nications of interest. 


model in 1882. She will carry a large load, drawing but 6in. 
with 480 pounds, We also illustrate two other boats, an open hunt- 
ing canoe, 13ft. long by 30in. beam, and 12in. deep, and weighing from 
32 to 45 pounds. This canoe will also be built very light and decked 
over, making a fine boat for ladies, or for those who paddle entirely. 
The name of this new boat will be the Daisy. i 
Besides these boats Mr. Rushton builds some 40 different sizes and 


| models of rowboats, of al] classes, from the plainly built and painted 


Srream their addresses, with name, membership, signals, etc , of | 


their clubs, and also notices in advance of meetings and races, and 
reports of the same. Canoeists and all interested in canoeing are 
requested to forward to FoREST AND STREAM their addresses, with 
logs of cruises, naaps, and information concerning their local waters, 
drawings or descriptions of boats and fittings, and all items relating 
to the spurt. 


THE RUSHTON CANOES. 


N? better index of the growth of canoeing can be given than the | 


fact that while in 1871 the newly founded New York C. C. had 
some trouble to find any one to build their boats from the lines sent 
them by Mr. Baden Powell, there are now (besides a number of small 


builders and amateurs, who build many boats each year) several large | 


establishments devoted largely or entirely to canoe building. The 
a one of these, and the one best known to canoeists, is that of 
Mr. J. H. Rushton, at Canton, N. Y. Starting in 1875 as a builder of 
light boats in a small loft, Mr. Rushton now occupies a large building 
erected specially for boat building. From this shop a fleet of boats, 
of all varieties, rowboats, canoes, sporting boats, sneakboxes, to- 
gether with equipments of all kinds, is sent out every year toall parts 
of the country. Besides the method of building employed by Mr. 
Rushton, and which is peculiarly his own, he has made a special 
study of the many requirements of canoes, and has now a list of 
models comprising craft for every sort of canoeing, and in which are 
incorporated the ideas of our leading canoeists. 

The claims of sucha business on a man’s time make it impossible 
for him to try personally all canoes and ali the different localities 
where canoeing is followed; but to compensate for this, Mr. Rushton 
has availed himself of the experience of canoeists of all classes, for 
whom he has built boats and altered them, with the result that he has 
now a selection of representative models of all dimensions and styles. 
The lines of these boats have never been published, but we give for 
the first time those of some of the best known craft. Of the smaller 
boats the most popular is the Grayling, an improvement on the well- 
known Stella Maris model, a Class A boat, 14ft. long, 27in. beam, 
depth amidships 9in.. sheer at bow 6in., ditto at stern Sin. Load at 
4in. draft, 175lps. She is fitted with a folding centerboard, of the 
Childs or Atwood pattern, so placed as to permit the crew to sleep on 
board. This model is well adapted for river cruising, especially with 
a light crew. The Marion, of the Mohican C.C., isa Grayling, and has 
made a creditable record, both as a cruiser and racer. 

The tendency of canoeists at present, especially under the present 
A. C. A. rules, is toward the average or all-round boat, the lighter 
Class B canoe, in which class is the Ellard, designed by Mr. Rushton 
for Mr. George B. Ellard, Cincinnati C. C., from dimensions given 
by the latter. As first built the beam was about 28in., but it has been 
increased to 30in., the length being 14ft. 6in. The depth of Llin. isa 
little greater than common, and an improvement over similar boats of 
a few years since. The sheer forward is 64in., and aft 434in. with a 
draft of 5in., about 270lbs., and with a draft of 6in. 385lbs. can be carried. 
As usually built the stem and stern are both curved,but when desired the 
latter is made straight, the model being then known as Mohican No. 1, 
after the Snake, owned and sailed b; r. R.W. Gibson of the Mohican 
C.C. Bemg flat in the floor, and having no projecting keel, this 
model and the preceding one are well adapted for river work, rapids 
and camping, as the canoe will set level without chocking the bilges. 
She is also fitted, if desired, with a Childs board, which may be nearly 
underneath the floor. The rig carried on the Snake, which we will 
illustrate in another article, consists of a mainsail, mizzen and jib. 

Mr. Rushton also builds the old Shadow, 14x30; depth, 1044in. ; sheer 
forward, 8in., aft 744, and the St. Lawrence, of similar dimensions 
and model, but without the tumble home to topsides. Of the larger 
craft, the favorite is the Princess model, designed by ex-Commodore 
Longworth. This canoe is 15ft. long, 314gin. beam, 104¢in. depth, with 
10in. sheer forward, and 734in. aft. She is built up to the limits of 
class B, and is a fine boat for long cruises and open water, the 
Aurora, in which Dr. Neidé made his long cruise, being built on this 








F _ | craft of the guide or hunter to,the elegantly finish 
Secretaries of canoe clubs are requested to send to FoRES# AND | F d 5 y or eee 


all being built after his method of light siding and many ribs. We 
shall give shortly the results of a number of experiments made at 
the factory, to test the floating power of boats and canoes. 


“CANOE BUILDING FOR AMATEURS” is now ready, and can be 
had at the office of the Forest and Stream, or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of $1.50. 


PROGRAMME OF THE A. C. A. REGATTA, 1885. 


we submitting the following draft programme, the result of careful 
deliberation, the Regatta Committee make the following intro- 
ductory remarks: 

First—This draft is not yet to be taken as final in all details. 

_ Second—The principal changes from former programmes are the 
introduction of a new set of paddling races in “cruising trim” (viz.. 
loaded) to give a paddling canoe a better chance on the record as 
compared with a sailing canoe. If this were not done the former 
would be eligible for only one race as compared with three for the 
latter. The new races will also give decked canoes an opportunity to 
compare with the lighter open ones, the weights being equalized. 
The —_ race is put on the record as being a test for a valuable 
qualification for an ‘‘all round” canoe and thus every classified canoe 
has the same greatest possible record, and a paddling canoe which 
does not sail has the same possible record us a sailing canoe which 
does not paddle, viz., 30 points as first in three races, while the all- 
round canoe has a possible record of 70 points is first in seven races, 
and a mean, of course, of 35 which is a little above the highest of 
either of the special types. 

Third—-The increase in length of programme is more apparent than 
real. Every event is separately numbered and much confusion 
thereby dispelled. If this be done on the 1884 programmé there will 
be found 19 events, and the 1883 (Stony Lake) programme, so counted, 
has 27 events, so that for 1885 with 21 events, is not at all immoderate. 
The possibility of delay on account of weather is recognized in the 
appointment of Monday as the first day and provision 1s made for 
ae of the second day without confusion of the programme, 

ut of course we may have to fail back upon the bulletin board if last 
—* calms are repeated. The order in which the races are called 

as been carefully studied to give paddlers time to rest and sailors 
time to rig. A short swim has deen introduced in the hurry scurry 
race (not to be on record). This will save the canoes the rough usage 
in launching end will give additional interest to the race. Fouls 
shoula not be claimed in the race unless wilfully caused to influence 
the result. 

This draft has been submitted to Commodore R, S. Oliver and meets 
with his ready approval. 

The Regatta Committee trust that this result of their labors will be 
received by the A. C. A. as an earnest effort to meet the views of the 
greatest number with a conservative regard for the already estab: 
lished rules and customs. 


RoBEertT W. Gisson, ) Regatta Com. 
R. J. WILKIN, A.C. A. 
J.S, WELLER, 1884-5. 





DRAFT OF PROGRAMME, SUBJECT TO REVISION. 
First day, Monday Aug. 3. 


9:30 A.M. No. 1. Paddling Class II1., 1 mile. 
9:45A.M. No. 2. Paddling Class IT., 1 mile. ss 
10:30 A.M. No. 3. Novice sailing, any classified canoe, no limits 
trim or rig, 14% miles. 
11:30 A.M. No. 4. Paddling Class IV., 1 mile. 
11:45A.M. No. 5. Paddling Class I., 1 mile. . 
1:50P.M. No. 6. Sailing Class B, no limits (trim or rig), 3 miles. 
2:00P.M. No. 7. Sailing Class A, no limits (trim or rig), 3 miles. 
3:00 P.M. No. 8. Combined paddling and sailing, on sailing 
course, 3 miles. 
4:00P.M. No, 9. Tandem Paddling Classes Il. and IV. decked, 
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mile. Decked canoes for this race must be decked on one-half their for one day a seaoers come and the following two or three days 


length at least. 

4:15 P.M. No. 10. Tandem Paddling Classes III. and IV. open, 
and for canoes with short decked ends, 1 mile. 

4:30. P.M. No. 11. Upset, any cruising canoe, 200ft. No special 
appliances to be allowed unless usually carried in cruising. * 


Second Day. 


9:30 A.M. No. 12. Paddling Class IV., cruising trim. canoe and 
load without crew to weigh 200lbs. or more, 1 mile. 

9:45 A.M. No. 18. Paddling ClassI., cruising trim, canoe and 
load to -P 80 pounds or more, 1 mile. 

10:30 A. M. No. 14. Sailing Class B, no ballast, 3 miles. 

10:40 A.M. No. 15. a A, no ballast, 3 miles. 

11:40 A.M. No. 16. Paddling Class I[., cruising trim, canoe and 
loai to weigh 120lbs., 1 mile. 

2:00P. M. No. 17. Sailing Class B, cruising rig, sail limited to 
75tt., ov ballast, 3 miles. . 

2:10P.M. No. 18. Sailing Class A, cruising rig, sail limited to 
50ft., ov ballast, 3 miles. 

3:00 P.M. No. 19. Paddling Class IIL., cruising trim, canoe and 
load to weight 160lbs. or more, 1 mile. 

— P.M. No. 20. Sailing, unciassified canoes, any ballast, 3 
miles. 

4:15 P.M. No. 21. Hurry scurry, with swim, 100yds. run, canoes 
moored 50ft. from shore, 200yds, paddle. 
4:30 P. M. Gymnastics. 

Second day of this programme will be Tuesday the 4th if weather 
— and if none of Monday’s races are postponed, in which case 

onday’s programme will be finished and the remainder of the day 
devoted to special races, ‘and the second day of programme races 
will be Wednesday the 5th. In the absence of wind the paddling 
races will be called at their appointed times. 

Punctuality will be insisted on. No race will wait for any member. 

All A. C. A. rules will be enforced. 

The record with five prizes will be based upon all races in this pro- 
gramme except events No, 3, 9, 10, 20, 21, 22, that is, upon 9 paddling, 
6 sailing and 1 combined, every classified canoe being el 
for 3 paddling, 3 sailing and 1 combined. Any canoe finishing very 
late must report to judges if they are engaged upon another event, 
and the competitor wants to insure being recorded. 

First and second prizes in all events (except gymnastics), see Rule 
Vv. The Committee recommend as desirable subjects for specia 
prizes under Rule V. long distance races both in sailing and paddling! 
sailing races for open canoes and paddling races for decked canoes, 
and portage or obstruction races to encourage portability. ; 

R. W. Grsson, | Regatta Com. 
R. J. WILKIN, A.C. A. 
J.S. Weiver,) — 1884-5. 


< 





THE SPRING MEET. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have read with much interest the excellent suggestion made by 
Commodore Oliver regarding tne spring local meet on the Hudson, 
and having thought over it, this question presents itself to me, viz.: 
Will a movable or stationary camp invite the attendance of a larger 
body of canoeists? It seems to me that there is but one answer to 
this and that is in favor of the latter, and to carry that idea out, can- 
oeing will make a greater advance than with the former. Another 


thought suggests itself: Will it not be very hard to find suitable | 
| are situated from one-half to twelve miles apart, camp sites and all 


camping places for forty or fifty canoeists each night? 


Commodore Oliver iu his suggestion proposes, as I understand it, 


ble alike | 


‘ 








cruising camps. That takes up say four days. How would it be to 
make rida , Saturday and Sunday stationary and then Monday, 
Tuesday and any other days for those who wish to cruise. 

It strikes me that very few men can leave business for more than 
Friday and Saturday (May 29 and 30) and while many of us older 
“canoers’”’ could a very nicely, I think a movable camp, ex- 
cept as suggested, would deter many from attending, and thus one of 
the best features of the meet—converts—would be neglected. I am in 
favor of acampon Plum Point or in Peekskill Bay on eae and 
Saturday, and then possibly a cruise up or down the river on the fol- 
lowing days. I am, however, with the majority and wlll endeavor to 
attend wherever the meet may be held. 

Ropert J. Wiixry, Knickerbocker C. C. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Jan. 3, 1885. 


“CANOE BUILDING FOR AMATEURS” is now ready, and can be 
had at the office of the Forest and Stream, or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of $1.50. 


A TIMELY HINT TC CANOEISTS.—About 3:30 on Christmas 
morning the bells of West Troy rang out on the frosty air, but not to 
tell of glad tidings. Oh, no. Tne peal was too wild and fast for that; 
misinterpretation was impossible, for the fierce peal was — 
mented by a bright glare in the sky which told too plainly: Fire. 
The club house of the Watervliet Boat Club, which on Christmas 
eve had been the scene of a hop, was now enveloped in flame from 
cellar to roof, and in a short time everything—house, boats and fur- 
niture—-was entirely demolished by the fiery element, and nothing 
remained but a blackened wreck. The fire, which is supposed to have 
originated on the ground floor, through a lighted cigar — 
thrown away, had gained great headway before being discovered, 
and the only occupant of the building had to jump for bis life from 
one of the lower windows, a distance of about ten feet, to the ground. 
The loss to the club is partly covered by insurance on the house and 
boats. The canoe Dandie Dinmont, in her winter quarters in the club 
house, shared the fate of the club boats, but by want of forethought 
on the part of her owner she was not insured, and is thereby a dead 
loss. The only satisfaction derived being an opportunity to warn 
fellow canoeists, and a de'ermination by the crew never again to be 
caught unawares by a mishap similar to that of—Tue Danpie DIn- 
MONT. 

DESERONTO C.C.—Vice-Commodore F.S. Rathbun gave a dinner to 


| the DeserontoC, C. at his home, on Dee. 19, at which fourteen members 


were present. The table was ornameuted with several small birch 
bark canoes filled with flowers. the A. C. A., club and Vice-Commo- 
dore’s flags being hoisted on each, while the club flag, on white satin, 
was laid by each plate. Vice-Commodore Rathbun gave a brief his- 
tory of canoeing in Canada and the United States, and of the forma- 
tion of the A. C. A. and also the Deseronto C. C., after which other 
speeches and toasts followed. The club will be present at Grindstone 
this year in full force. We have received from Vice Commodore 
Rathbun the words of the French Canadian song sung by the cook of 
the Deseronto camp last summer. Mr. R. also writes us that he has 
been out on skates with a canoe mizzen set, but failed to work well to 
windward. 

THE WESTERN MEET.—The location suggested last week should 
have been west of Cleveland, instead of east. The islands mentioned 
vary in size from one or two acres up to seven or eight thousand, and 


necessary conveniences being found on all of them. 


SAILING DIRECTIONS.—“Now,” said I, as we stepped into the 
boat at the head of Sisson’s River, on che Intermediate Chain, “it’s 
growing dark, and I am going down this river in a hurry. Suppose 
you act as pilot, and tell me how to steer.’’ *‘O! yes,” said she, as we 
seated ourselves, and I assumed the oars. Down we went past the 
snags and “sweepers.” “This chair seat in a boat is perfectly lovely. 
Turn a little more to the right.” “Dou you mean your right or my 
right?” “I mean my right, of course. Now a little to the left—alittle 
more—there’s an old log right ahead of the boat—there—you’ve just 
missed it.” ‘Suppose you should say ‘port’ and ‘starboard,’ then I 
should the more easily catch your meaning.” “But I can’t remember 
which is which. Now pull toward Caleb Green’s—-there—that’s right.’* 
“Very good; we'll call ‘Caleb Green’s’ for ‘port’ and ‘John Jackson's’ 
for ‘starboard.’’’ ‘But we’ve passed Caleb Green’s now. Steer more 
toward Phil Tyler’s.” ‘‘Ay, ay, sir.” “Now toward John Jackson's 
—no—Thomas Rushton’s—now head for the new church—Jo/an Green’s 
—Bobby Hastings’—here we are—safe.’’ (Unanimous vote of thanks 
to the pilot).—KELPiz. 


DEATH OF FREDERICK SHERMAN.—Dec. 29.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: I feel great regret in announcing the death of Freder- 
ick Sherman, a member of the Knickerbocker C. C., who died on the 
14th inst. in the 37th year of hisage. Mr. Sherman had lately become 
one of us, and his amiable and manly disposition hud endeared him 
to all his friends.—E. Fow.er, Secretary Knickerbocker C. C. 


“CANOE BUILDING FOR AMATEURS” is now ready, and can be 
had at the office of the Forest and Stream, or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of $1.50. 


Answers ta Correspondents. 


ke No Notice Taken of Anonymous Correspondents. 











‘a 4 . W.—The open season for rabbits (hares) in New York closes 
eb 1. 


F. H. D., Providence, R. I1.—We know of no such book. May pub- 
lish article on the subject. 


T, X. S., Muskegon, Mich.—Make canoe 10}4in. deep at gunwale and 
18}4in. at center of deck. You can use paint in seams, but it is not 
usually done. 


E. R., Dubuque, Ia.—The sleeping bag is described in ‘“‘Amateur 
Canoe Building.’’ You can obtain the alcohol lamp from dealers in 
sporting goods in any large city. For mhhogany, write to Geo. Reed 
& Co., Sixth and Lewis streets, New York. 


CraB APPLE, Sharon, Pa.—The law of your State relating to ferrets 
is as follows: ‘No person shall hunt, or cause or permit the hunting 
of hares or rabbits with a ferret or ferrets, under a penalty of ten 
dollars for each and every hare or rabbit caught or killed by means 
of a ferret or ferrets. 

rr ae tn nt ae er 





A SURPLUS OF NEARLY $2,000,000 is the solid guaranty offered by 
the Travelers, of Hartford, Conn., that all just claims will »e paid in 


| full, as they always have been.— Adv. 











UMPHREYS 


MEOPATH A AR 


VET EA CIFICS 


For the Cure of all diseases of 


Horses, Cattle, Sheep 
DOGS, HOGS, POULTRY. 

Osed successfully for 20 years by Fars 
mers, Stockbreeders, Horse R.R., <c. 
Endorsed & used by the U.S.Governm’t. 
J7Pamphlets & Charts sent free,-GX 


HUMPHREYS’ MEDICINE CO, 


109 Fulton 8t., New York. 





Humphreys’ Homeopathic 


specific No.28 


c nly successful remedy for 
Nervous Debility, Vital Weakness, 
and Prostration, from“ over-work or other causes. 
$1 per viel oe § vials and large vial powder, for $5. 
seg Addcoe Hianiphoys Homcoeetine 
Hodicine Co. 100 Wulton Seo Newton 





to call on us. 


ELORIDA FISHIN G. 





The manufacture of fishing tackle particularly adapted to angling in Florida has long been a special feature 
in our business, Those anglers who intend spending the winter or spring in Florida, will find it to their advantage 
If not thoroughly posted in regard to what they require in our line, under our advice they can provide 


themselves with what they do need, and save themselves from purchasing what they do not want. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


(8 Vesey Street (Fifth door from Astor House), New York City. 





KYTNOcH’s 
Patent “Perfect” Brass Shells, 


THF 


NOW COMPLETE. 


The English “ Fishing Gazette.” 


Devoted to ling, river, lake and sea fishing, and 
— ‘ashculture. 
Every Friday, 16 pages, folio, price 2d. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
KYNOCH & CO., Birmingham, Eng. 


These shells are made of extra fine thin pliable metal, with reinforced base; are adapted to either 
Winchester or Wesson No. 2 primers. Can be reloaded as often as any of the thicker makes. Cost 
only about half as much. Weight less than paper shells. They shoot stronger and closer, and admit 
of a heavier chi , as owing to the thin metal, inside diameter is nearly two gauges larger. Load 


same as any brass shells, using wads say two sizes larger than gau 


of shells. Or can be effectually 


crimped with tool and straighten out to original shape when discharged. The crimping tool also 


acts as a reducer, an advantage 


which will be appreciated by all experienced sportsmen. 


Sample 


shells will be mailed (without charge) to any sportsmen’s club or dealer, and prices quoted to the trade 


only. For sale in any quantity by gun dealers generally, or shells in case lots only, (2, 


not less than one dozen, b; 


), and crimpers 


HERMANN BOKER & CO,, Sole American Agents, 


101 & 103 Duane Street, New York. 





Wwessmuk Hunting; KFiinife. 


dress to GEO. ROCKWOOD, Wellsboro, Tioga Co., Pa., with postal note for $1. 


Stream for Sept. 18, page 147. 


The only ee hunting knife 
worth a sou. 1 sized knife, 94in. 
loag open, and 5i%in. long shut. 
Blade lin. wide, and equal to the best 
razors, but not so hard. If you 
want one L mail, send plain ad- 

. P.S.—See Forest and 





NEW. 
A Splendid Dog Whistle, 
Water-Tight Match Box, 


Reliable Compass 
OCOMBINED. 


Nickel-plated metal. Sold by dealers in Sports- 
Men’s goods, or sent by mail on receipt of price $1. 


WILBUR & CO., Box 2,882, N. Y. P. 0. 


PHOTOGRAPHY MADE EASY. 


the only 
at can be used 


The Tro 
) are 
succesfully in warm 


picais (dry 


eather without ice 


lates 


ones t 
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Remember the negatives may all be developed on 
your return home. 

The lightest, most complete and practical of 
smetens Sena. Price $10 and upward. E. 
& H. T. ONY & CO., 591 Broad 
Send for catalogue. o 
Forty years established in this line of business. 


History of North American Birds. 


With Illustrations drawn from nature ex- 
pressly for the work. 


BY 
S. F. BAIRD, T. M. BREWER, and R. RIDGWAY. 





I, THe WarTeER Birps or NortH AMERICA, 
In two volumes. 
II. THe Lanp Birps oF NortH AMERICA, 
In three volumes, 


After a long period of careful preparation, the 
publishers are enabled to present in these five 
volumes a complete and invaluable work on Ameri- 
can ornithology, embodying the fullest and most 
accurate accounts of the birds of the whole of 
North America north of Mexico, arranged accord- 
ing to the most approved system of modern class- 
ification. 

The exact rank of each bird is given, whether a 
distinct species or a simple variety. The descrip- 
tions are all prepared by analytical and synopticai 
tables, intended to dimmish as much as possible 
the labor of identification. 


PRICE OF THE WORK. 
WATER BIRDS. 2 vols., 4to. Cloth. $24.00. 
Illustrated with 323 illustrations of heads and 134 
full-length figures, beautifully engraved on wood. 
The same, with the illustrations of heads exquis 
ively executed in water colors, hand painted. $60. 
LAND BIRDS. 3 vols, 4to. Cloth. $30.00. Lilus- 
trated with 545 heads and 593 woodcuts. ‘The 
same, with 545 heads printed in colors, and 36 
plates of full-length figures, colored by hand, $60. 


LITILE, BROWN & CO., Fublishers, 


254 Washington Street, Boston. 





FERGUSON’S 


Rust Preventer 


For FIREARMS, CUTLERY, TOOLS, SKATES, Etc. 


Send for Circular. 
A. FERGUSON, Sole Manufacturer, 


Office, 65 Fulton st., New York. (With T. J. Conroy.) 


Volume VI. commenced with the number for 
January 7, 1882. 
Eprror—R. B. MARSTON 
Free by post for one year for 12s. 6d. (say $3.20) to 
” any address In the United States. 

Sent direct from the office for any portion of a 

ear at the above rate. U.S. —- stamps can 

remitted, or money order —_ je to Sampson, 
Low, Marston & Co., the proprietors. 

Contains articles on all fresh and salt 
water fish and fishing; reports of the state of the 
rivers; reports from angling clubs; fishcuiture and 
natural history; where to ; angling notes and 

ueries; angling exchange column; notices of 

hing tackle, books, &c., and other features. 

Acopy of the current number can be had ( 
free by sen six cents in stamps to R. B. 
ton, the FIS G@ GAZETTE office, 12 and 13. 
Fetter-lane, London. 

The FISHING rt circulates exiensively 
among anglers and coun tlemen 
of the Empire. - a 

“There is a large public interest in fishing. , . 
An excellent class organ.’’— World. 

“One of the best authorities on these and kindred 
wot aaew ont littl is b- 

. an yer le not 
i The FISH [ern is aad 

e 01 the 
and all the best papers. ” » om 
One of the best mediums for 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


of fishing tackle makers, fishculturists, hoteis ana 
fishing quarters, hegre waterproof fishing goods, 
cigars and tobacco, books of , and au other 
requirements of lers; also for all general adver 
tisements adi to a well-to-do class in all parts 


of the eountry and abroad. 
Office—i2 and 13, Fe*ter-lane London 





TIN, Rockville, Conn., 

Man’f’r of braided silk 
business fishlines of the best quality. Desilers are 
invited to send for samples and prices before 
placing their orders. 
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The Large Demand Proves Their 
POPULARITY. 


ADVANTAGES OFFERED: 


CHEAPN ESS. 
STRENGTH. 
SYMMETRY. 
DURABILITY. 


&2"This is the best COMPLETE gun in the market for the money. There is no other gun that can com- 


pare with it. The sales during the 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


LEAD THE MAREE TT? 


ast season have been unprecedented. 


No. 600—Ribbon twist barrels, Scott action, double bolt, fine quality steel-freed locks. ex- 12g. 10g. 
tension rib, scroll fence breech, French walnut selected, pistol grip stock, 
finely chequered, artistically ornamented rubber butt plate, with figure of the 


MURMMEENG MINE, «cos ccoccnuensccaccs vo nttssiss.senwrtresressivessweecucsoasecies $57 00 $60 00 

, 605—Same, with good Damascus barrels, engraved locks and mountings............... 7000 7% 00 
610—Same, with fine Damascus barrels, and fime finish, extra selected stocks.......... 100 00 105 00 
61>—The best quality in every particular...... ......---..e+.e0+ seers ccceescescceccsoves 125 00 130 00 







TOP SNAP—NOT EXTENSION RIB. 


{Jan. 8, 18865. 


PIEPER’S PATENT B.L. GUNS 


THE SHOOTING QUALITIES 


ARE REMARKABLE. 


BOTH FOR 


© REGULARITY 


AND 


ACCURACY. 


S The Parts are Inter- 








No. 588—Stub twist barrels. back action, steel rebounding locks, double bolt, scroll fence, 


pistol grin. patent fore end, TUDMET. WHEE... ccc csc ncsesccccccccecscenecsccescecs $37 00 $33 00 
808—Damascus barrels, rest same a6 NO. GBB. ... 0... .ccccccscccccsccvcccccccccccccccccs 4000 41 00 
589—Stub twist barrels, bar rebounding locks, rest same as No. 588................0+ os 4700 48 00 
599—Damascus ‘* e “ = ee - ye daiteinadnadiodataeanee 5000 5200 

5881—Rifle and shot, blued barrels, B. A. locks, 12-bore and .44W. C.F. ... ........... 40 00 
5882—Rifle and shot, blued barrels, bar lOCKS..............cecseeceecceeecceecee coneeeee 50 00 


Agents, SCHOVERLING, DALY & GALES, 84 & 86 Chambers St., N. Y. 
FOR SALE BY ALL THE DEALERS HANDLING GOOD GUNS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
if your dealer has none in stock, don’t purchase until you see it. Get him to send tor one on approval. 


CHARLES DALY Hammer and Hammerless Guns. 


Guns. 


THE 


Extracting Revolvers. 


KER BROS.’ Guns. 


STANDARD Revolvers. 


S. D. & G SPECIALTIES ARE: 
The Celebrated PIEPER Guns. HARRINGTON & RICHARDSON Hammerless 
MARLIN & BALLARD Rifles—Don’t forget the new Marlin combined tool for reloading magazine rifle cartridges. 

COLT’S Guns, Rifles and Pistols. PA 


ARMS CO. 


AMERICAN 


L. M. C. Breech-Loading Implements. 





rHeE INTERNATION AL. 


(REGISTERED TRADE MARK.) 


LATEST IMPROVED MACHINE-MADE GUNS. 


SIDE SNAPS,—Fine Twist Barrels, Rebounding Locks, Pistol Grip Stock, Patent Fore End, Double 
Bolt, not Extended Rib, Iron Heel Plate, right barrel cylinder-bored, left barrel choke-bored. 





12-gauge, 30 or 32 inches, 8 to 9 pounds w: ight, ~ 
1 32 inches, 9 to 1044 pounds weight, - 


Every component = of these guns is made by gauge. 
l 


such prices. FOR SALE BY TH 


| PRICE, $30 00 





TOP SNAPS.—(As per cut). Fine Twist Barrels, Beheending Locks, Pistol Grip Stock, Patent Fore 


End, Double Bolt, Extended Rib, Handsome Rubber Hee 


Plate, both varrels choke-bored. 


a 30 or 32 inches, 8 to 9 pounds weight, - U 


0 és 


32 inches, 9 to 1014 pounds weight, - «. PRICE, $36 00 


They are handsome, safe and very durable, shooting qualities excellent, and are superior in ev 
TRADE GRRE ALY y Ty e g qu pe ery way to any ever befcre offerea 


HERMANN BOKER & CO., 101 & 103 Duane St., N. Y., Manufacturers’ Sole Agents. 


Also Sole Agents for PIFFARD’S ELASTIC RUBBER HEEL PLATES and KYNOCH’S,BRASS SHELL®&. 
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LEATHER JACKETS! 


Flannel-lined Leather Jackets, the great- 
est protectors against cold and wind ever 
devised. Jackets, #8. Vesra, #4. Send for 
samp es and rules for measure. Agents wanted mm 
every city of the West. G. W. SIMMONS & CO., 
Boston, Mass., sole Manufacturers. ToSports- 
men, Professional Men, Drivers, and all who are. 
exposed to the wind they are indispensable. 





THE 
BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 


Successors to Taz J. M. Brunswick & BALKE Co. 
and Tue H. W. CoLLENDER Co. 





WAREROOMS: 
860 Broadway, New York. 
Market & Huron Streets, Northside, Chicago 
211 Market Street, St. Louis. 
1134 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
867 West Baltimore St., Baltimore 
Indorsed by all the leading players, and awarded 


the a net rere —_— where ex- 


EVERY PERSON WHO INTENDS VISITING 


The Sporting Wilds of Maine 


, Needs one of the following books. 


EASTW4SRD, HO! or Adventures at mange. 
ley Lakes. Handsomely bound in cloth, 376 
pages; 5 illustrations. By mail, $1.25. 


WILD WOwuDS LIFE; A Trip to Parmache- 
nee. Handsomely bound in cloth, 400 pages, 15 
illustrations. By mail, $1.25. 


FARRAR’S Pocket Map of Moosehead Lake, 
and the North Maine Wilderness, a valuable 
com: on for the Sportsman Tourist. Bound in 
Cloth. By mail, 50 cents. 


MOOSEHEAD LAKE and the North Maine 
Wilderness Illustrated. The only complete 
and cemprehensive Guide Book to Northern 
Maine. 26 pagesandlarge map. By mail, 50 cts. 


CAMP LIFE in the Wilderness. Second edition 
now ready. This story treats of ‘camp life” in- 
doors and out, is amusing, instructive and inter- 
esting: 224 pages, 12 ills. By mail, 30 cents. 

FARRAR’S Pocket Map of the Sotene 
Lakes Region, including the head waters of the 
Connecticut River, Connecticut and Parmaehenee 
Lakes, etc. Cloth bound. By mail, 50 cents. 


Richardson and een on | Lakes Illustrated. 
A Sm and comp = guide = ae pees. 
coggin es region. pages, ., and a 
large map. By maul, 50 cents. CHARLES A. J. 
FARRAR. Jamaica Plain. Mass , or APPLETON 
& LITCHFIELD, 304 Washington st., Bostor. 





SPORTSMEN’S DELIGHT. 


Merino Elastic Felt Gun Wads. | 


SOMETHING NEW! 


Ask your dealers for them. If he don’t have 
them send us 40 cents for sample box of 256. and 
we will send, postage prepaid. Greatly lessens the 
recoil, keeps gun cleaner, gives better pattern and 
penetration than any other wad. One box will load 
twice as many shells as a box of pink-edge. Just 
the wad to use over powder and fill up shells, as it 
is only half the price of other felt wads. Manufac- 
tured only by THE MERINO ELASTIC FELT GUN 
WAD CO., 106 South Charles st., Baltimore, Md. 


The entire set ready for framing sent 
| for $5.00. Address 3 C. A. ZUMIERMAN, 
. Pa 


GUNNING COATS 


Of superior construction and devices, with eight 
pockets outside, and large game pocket the full size 
of skirts, with inside and outside openings thereto, 
and with net bottoms, permitting dripping, disten- 
sion and ventilation. Each. 


Corduroy Coats. .$12 00 
MacIntosh Coats.. 10 00 
Duck Coats........ 4 00 
Duck Vests........ 200 
Corduroy Vests... 4 00 
Corduroy Pants... 6 00 
Corduroy Caps...$1 to 2 
Duck Caps....... $1 to 2 
Shell Vests........ 500 
Leather Gaiters... 3 00 
Duck Gaiters...... 2 00 
Pin Check Coats... 1 7 

Pin Check Pants... 1 %5 
Frieze Ulsters..... 25 00 
Blue Ulsters....... 35 00 
Duck Pants......... 2 50 


These last have double fronts, a feature sports- 
men will appreciate. 

Articles delivered, carriage paid, when goods are 
paid for in advance. Address 


HENNING, CLOTHIER, 
| 410 SEVENTH STREET, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Write freely for anything. 











Beautify the Walls ef Your Homes with the 
three NEW HUNTING SCENES 
IN WATER COLORS. 
By the author of ‘‘Tight-Shell”’ and ‘‘Double,” viz : 


A SIDE SHOT (over Decoys)..... ... Size 15x22 in 
STOPPING AN INCOMER............ "Da * 





A LOST OPPORTUNITY............. “ 2x “ 


t-paid 
Minn. 


WILSON ADJUSTABLE 
ae 

CHAIR racer saa 
tended to prom ; 


READING 
POSITION 


Mention this 5 
Send stamp for fu).Cireular. 





A BLAZE? 





Are you bound for the woods? Do you know the 
way? No? Then follow the blazes ‘“‘Nessmuk” has 
made with his little hatchet. In other words (lest 





you may not understand figurative language) buy, 
study and be guided by ‘“‘ Nessmuk’s” book on 
WoovcraFt. Its author has forgotten more about 
the woods and camp life than most book writers on 
that topic ever knew. Woopcrart is compact, clear, 
concise, comprehensive, and full of sconce and 
gumption. Its price is $1.00. : 
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Explanatory and Suggestive. 
FOR THE CASUAL READER. 


Arma virumque cano—“Arms and the man I sing.” And, indeed, it would take the genius 
of a Virgil and the roll of Latin hexameters fitly to tell the deeds of this man, whose arms are 
shotgun and fishing rod. Go where you will, he is there. You run into him on the crowded city 
street, encounter him on cars and steamboats; he perches atop the country stage, bestrides the 
burro, and doubles up like a jacknife in the kanim. Seek out the most distant, most tortuous 
streams, his line has been wet in their waters; penetrate into the wilderness, the tin can of the 
sportsman’s camp is yet further on. He goes for game—if the fates shall send anything within 
reach of his ammunition; for fish—if by good fortune a trout shall rise to his fly or descend to 
his worm. But, good luck or bad luck, game or no game, fish or no fish—fun always, fresh air, 
ozone, quicker pulse beat, brighter eye, more elastic step, all the multitudinous rewards, which, 
after all, outweigh the biggest “bags,” and tip up the longest “‘strings.” Is it not true that only 
a poet could tell his deeds as they ought to be told? Perhaps so, Perhapsnot. He can usually 
tell them himself. And he does, with a thousand different pens, in a thousand different ways. 

You may read it in the FoREST AND STREAM. 

And that is better than if it were put into verse between book covers. 

One who does not understand these things might imagine that after being told so often, this 
story of the man—him with the rod and gun—might in the end become hackneyed. But it 
is not so. Why? Well for pretty much the same reason, we venture to say, that the fields them- 
selves and the woods and the lakes and the streams’ never become hackneyed. However that 
may be, one thing is certain. Our columns every week, and month after month, give ample 
proof that there is still an abundance to tell of what is seen and what is done afield and on 
angling waters; and that hosts of people still delight to read the telling, our subscriptien books 
show with ever increasing emphasis. The FOREST AND STREAM is in the best sense 


A Journal of Recreation. 


It tells of the recreation found by busy men, in out-door, open-air life. It is recreation to 
these same men and to others. Explain it how you will, this recreation found in the pages of the 
FoREST AND STREAM is different from the diversion afforded by other papers. Why? Because 
(it may be answered again) the recreations of field and stream are always ten times more potent 
for good than are those found in almost any other way. 

Look through the pages and you will see that the departments include a pretty large field. 
{t is a wide scope of subjects. But if you look carefully you will see that the paper, from front 
cover to back cover is homogeneous. - What is in it belongs in it. There is not the mistake of 
trying to foist upon the reader, who is interested in angling and shooting, a lot of stuff about 
horse racing or base ball or prize fights. There is no sawdust-ring odor. Everything is redolent 
of the woods. There are plenty of other papers devoted to the other subjects. If you are 
interested in them, you need hardly spend time to read the rest of this explanatory advertisement. 
The ForEsT AND STREAM’S field is broad, but it is not broad enough to take in all creation. 
The editors are perfectly contented with the scope of the paper as it is at present. And now 


A Word About 1885. 


For fifty-two weeks of the year 1885 we propose to publish the FoREST AND STREAM, and 
to fill each number with the same rich abundance and variety of reading that may be found in 
this present number or in any one of the five hundred numbers that have gone before it. 

There will be the same delightful accounts of the adventures and misadventures of the 
Sportsman Tourist, and whether the ‘‘tour” be across a continent or only across the pasture lot 
into the woods beyond, the story in either case will be well worth the time it takes to read it. 
We shall have, now and then, a description of such excursions in foreign lands, but for the 
most part these columns will deal with what is seen and done in our own country, for that, after 
all, is what the readers of FOREST AND STREAM are rightly presumed to be most interested in. 

The Natural History columns will give attention to varied forms of animal life, more parti- 
cularly such as may come under the observation of sportsmen in their rambles. This department 
of the FoREST AND STREAM we believe to hold a place altogether unique. It is neither the 
dime-museum sort of un-natural history affected by the newspapers, nor the abstruse, fine-spun 
and terribly dry lucubrations of the scientific associations. It is intelligent talk about animal 
lite, intended for intelligent readers. 

In the Shooting and Angling columns(we need hardly say it) will be accounts of hunting 
excursions and fishing trips—with luck, good, bad and indifferent; discussions about matters 
mechanical, ethical, sentimental, fanciful and practical; some, after much debating, will be 
settled; others will be left (and the reader with them) at the end just where they were at the 
beginning. 

The Kennel will give in 1885 (as it has given in 188.4) the earliest, most accurate ani the 
only unbiased reports of shows and trials, and it will be the endeavor of the editors to maintain 
for the FOREST AND STREAM in this special branch the position it now holds away in advance 
of anything else published in this country. 

The Yachting columns are in charge of an expert, whose highest ambition will be to keep 
these departments in the place already won for them in the recognized lead of journalism. 
Though the Canoeing interest of the country is of comparatively recent growth, the FOREST 
AND STREAM fully appreciating its importance, has provided for those who sail or paddle a (pretty 
generous) corner, which is so full of practical suggestions and recountings of cruising experi- 
ences, that a canoeist might almost as well try to get along without a paddle as without the paper 
in his mail every week. 

In a word—this is what we started out to say—in 1885 the FoREST AND STREAM Will be 
newsy, bright, wholesome —a journal of out-door recreation. 


Terms:—$4 per year, $2 six mos,, Tocts. per copy. Sold everywhere. Make orders payable, 


Forest AND STREAM Pus. Co., 39 Park Row, N. Y. 
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The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. will send post paid any book 
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Sportsman’s Library. 


List of Sportsman’s Books 
We will forward any of these Books by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
No books sent unless money accompanies the order. 





































ANGLING. HUNTING-—SHOOTING. 
American Angler’s Book, Norris............... 5 50 | Across Comey IN ono asa voncasnecéas 5:00 
Angler’s Note Book 240 , The, Lewis. . Jona 
Ns adit iia ccnsnednteee ipecedsaaacect 50 er, Modern, irtcdvicacacceses 1 00 
Angling Talks, Dawson ee Eo alla cgducwadddidenakmnddielsnded 1% 
a k on, 7 80 | Field, Cover and Trap Shooting...... .... ... 200 
Angling Literature in 1 25 | Frank Forester’s Fugitive Sketches, 2v.,cloth 4 00 
Black Fish . 300] Frank forester’s Manual for Young Sportsmen 200 
British Angling . 200/ Frank Forester’s Fugitive S. Sketches, paper 75 
Hatching and Fis! 1 50 ow I a Crack Shot, Farrow 1 00 
Se ~~. “3 wth Ty Peak dhendaden 2 
Fishing, Bottom or Hunting, Shooting sce scacces r 
Fishing in 8 50 | Hun and Hunters of all Nations, Frost 13 
Fishing Tourist, Hall 200 | Hurling Gun Club Rules............... ‘6. ne 
Fishing with the Fly, Orvis 250 | Modern Breech-Loaders, Greener........ . 280 
Fly in Maine Lakes 1 25 | Rifie Practice, Wingate.................. 1 50 
Fly and Worm 50 —— = Gun in California......22.20220200202. 150 
Frank Forester’s Fish es Fishing DO ith acl erecaadadwnddvthquduncdcoacss 50 
Frank Forester’s 2 Shooting. PE tat ahes atandua-edesceadauendd 3 00 
Fysshe and 1 00 | Shootimg on the Wing.....................2.0+- 75 
Fresh and Salt Water Aquarium 50 mqert th Gun and RONDE cncnacwaddea 10 00 
Goldfish and its Culture, Mulertt 100 III NINO 5 < doen cacacsccansccessoves 15 00 
Modern Practical angler, Pennell............. 20/5 aoe ‘aavunaen in the Far West......... 1 50 
Practical Trout Culture.............00 ceccees 1 00 Still SG WD carn cecn cocecccaetcucens 2 00 
Practical Fisherman. ..........cccccccccesee . 420) Stephens’ L 0 ES ee 1 2 
EB iain. c scene sencccecccaccten 2 50 Stephens’ a ivncade: cain awacces 1 2% 
MEE Cds nude cdedekdade noacecuwce 1 50 , Stephens’ Young Moose Hunters ............ 150 
Superior Fishing, or the Striped Bass, Trout, se The Gun and Its Development, Greener....... 250 
rollnng 2 so] GUIDE BOOKS AND Maps. 
The Game Fish of the Northern van —_ Adirondacks, Map of, Stoddard .. ........... $1 00 

British Provinces...... ...... 2 00 | Farrar’s Guide to Moosehead Lake, pa. 50;clo. 1 00 

— oe Rapid Streams, Cutliffe. - i be ve =A 8 Guide — Richardson and Rangeley 
alton, fac simile of first edition...... 8% e epee. : 5 ae is each aise gaaestrses 1 00 
anrar’ 8 Poc! t NMap of Moosehead e.. 50 
BIRDS. ° Farrar’s Pocket Map of ley Lake Region 50 
American Bird Fancier............... ...+00+++ 50 | Guide Book and Map of the River Region 50 
Baird’s Birds of North America................ 30 00 | Guide to Adiron Pecos. Stoddard........ 25 
Bechstein’s Chamber and Cage Birds.......... 1 50 | Map of Apdroscogein Dhan dcapacudwanie 50 
DE ictisdudcadcwadesadaweaes <tuctesuans 7% | Map of Northern _ Steel. Sousceeachdaws 1 00 
dr tadanenddsiaiescéuewsonss 1 25 | Map of the Thousand Islands.......... ..... 50 
} . Eastern > some Recdaecedcusas _ S Tourists’ Map of — Tieddeetutthaiek. caus 1 00 
of Eastern RE a 
Birds of the Northwest. ............... ...20+ 4 50 SPORTS AND GAMES. 
Birds and Their Haunts.... ....... .....ceceee 3 00 | American Boy’s Own Book audGames 2 00 
Cage and Singing Birds, Adams............... 50 | Athletic Sports for Boys, bds. 75c.; cloth... 100 
NE CR in cnc ccncasactcegescccsorss 3 00 | Boy’s Treasury of Sports and Pastimes, etc.. 2 00 
Coues’ Field Ornithology.................++++- 250 Cassell’ 's Book of Sports and Pastimes........ 3 00 
Coues’ Key to North American Birds...... ... 15 00 ae. NiddGeadaddkeddadnadseden aasedbacdsade 20 
Game Water Birds of the Atlantic ca I anvcnacsdusanereduatautaasiasiacdice 50 

Roosevelt............00++00- 2 00 3 50 
Holden’s Book of Birds, 50 
Minot’s Land and Game 5 
Native song id c.cceaccane 2 00 

Guide, Maynard... 25 
Notes cr Histor rds. Gre Stonehenge, ncyciopadia ot Rural 8 50 

otes on Cage reen , 10 oO! rts... 7 50 
Samuei's Birds of New 0 Eee 4 00 | Whist for Beginners.................. ” wane 50 
I ihtnenddeenastentachsgiags ocesnce 15 
Water Birds of N. A., by Baird, Brewer and ‘a NEL. 

Ridgway, plain edition, 2 vols., $12 each; American Kennel, Burges..................... 3 00 

hand colored edition, 2 vols., GMM. soc sexe 30 00 | Dog, Diseases of, i aetna tap 80 
Wilson’s American Ornithology, 3 vols........ 18 00 | Dog, Diseases of, Hill..... ................000- 2 00 
Wood’s Natural History of Birds.............. 6 00 | Dog eee 2 a Sida diadenaa wend tics 

BOATING AND YACHTING; on =e =, May hew and Hutchinson...” 3 00 
jonas ee eS Yacht Sunbeam..... oe Dog . Hammond........ 1 00 
Bicadiccdenecucxansusese Mikas sheng cacinaiiel ha ddnauad itipannadedadaiaces: 
Boating Rogree on New England Rivers 1 % ~~ of Great Britain, America and other - 
Canoeing in Kanuckia. ......... - 12% Nes can tniancdshinnanedtadenen tenes te 200 
Canoe and Camera....... ...- ... 1 50 | Dogs, Management of Rom, WG iecc ines vis) 
Canoe. Voyage of the Paper. Bisho : 250] Dogs, Pomts for Judgin; ae: | AIR 50 
small Yachts ............ 2 50 , Richardson, pa om. 60 
Frazar’s Practical Boat Sailing. ..... 100 Dogs and Their Ways, W 12 
Model Yachts and Boats, Grosvenor........... 2 00 | Dogs and the Public ............ ri] 
Paddle and Portage. . ceccccccccee «» 150] English Kennel C. 8. Book, Vol. I.............. 5 00 
Practical Boat Sailing, Davies................. 2 00 | English K. C. S. Book, Vols. III. to . 450 
Practical Boat Building, Kemp............... 1 00 | Our Friend the Dog Dsidile debkunsanadecacmacsn 3 00 
The oi tae eet oad angen dada 50 | Practical Kennel Guide, Stables............... 1 0 
Vacation Cruiging. Rothrick................... 1 50 | Setter Dog, the, Laverack. ... .............. 3B 
Yachts and Boat Sailing, Kemp............... 10 00 Stonehenge, Dog of British Islands........... 7 30 
Yacht Designing, Kemp... ..........cccccccces 25 00 | The Dog: , bY ——— nde Athah ne anicuatass tay 12 
CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 7 en 
ete the —— igseenaeeseone 1 = Youatt I  chacccascncsacceeancaisenant 250 
Amateur r—paper, 50c.: bds........... 
Three in Melee, a Rifle, Rod and Gun in MISCELLANEOUS, 

WORN aon s sucacccseas setdsnces ascuases 1 75 | A Naturalist’s Rambles About Home, Abbott. 1 50 
Camps in the Rockies, Grohman 1 7% | Adventures of a Young Naturalist ........... 1% 
Camp Life in the Wilderness.................. 30 | Amateur Photographer........... 1 00 
Camping and Cruising in Florida, Henshall.. 1 50 | Animal Plagues, Fleming ... ... 4 80 
ee ear 7% | Antelope and Deer of America. . 250 
Complete American Trapper, Gibson......... fife eens 25 
ec icao. ccnddasedesaedadasas 1 25 | Archery, Witchery of, Maurice Thompson... 1 50 
How to Camp a ID) dtd xancvacuccanee 1 00} Black ils of ota, Ludlow, quarto, cloth, 

How to Hunt and Trap, Batty’s .............. 150 Government Report... ................000 eee 250 
Hunter and Tra: hrasher................ 7% | Common Objects of the Seashore. ............ 50 
Rustlings in the skies apiaksckavce nadevwien Ye Be iano ova cccncs cadence nace. 1 30 
The Adirondacks, Headley.................... 2 00 Se and Biographical Atlas of New Jer- 
ME cae dvevigdadebeddddes anaes éeenant 5 

HORSE. How to Ma to Make Photographs ........... BE, © 
American Roadsters and Trotting Horses..... 5 00 | Humorous Sketches, Seymour................. 6 00 
Bits and Bearing Reins......................6+ 50 | Insects inguiee to Vegetation................ 650 
Boucher’s Method of Horsemanship.......... 1 00 ope bo Rac dedeudsannherdacianaaeionl 100 
Bruce’s Stud Book, 3 vols.................... 30 00 Writines of Frank Forrester, 2 vols., 
Dadd’s American Reformed Horse Book, 8vo. 2 50 _- Wi desui danse oc. 40nd Shacedenthdaudade dia 1 50 
Dadd’s Modern Horse Doctor, 12mo........... 1 50 Maynard’ 's Manual of Taxidermy....... ..... 12% 
Dwyer’s Horse Book.......... 1 2% | Manton’s eee Without a Teacher...... 50 
Horseback Riding, Durant.. . 125! Natural History Quadruped................... % 
How to Ride and School a Horse . 100] North American Insects........... 1 50 
PIN REE IO on ac cdensvecctedcuecccue 80 | Packard’s Haif-Hours With Insects 1 50 
Horses, Famous American Race............... Fa WEN iia euescckansbdedennsinea 50 
Horses, Famous American Trotting........... 75 Photography for Any Pull Dehberwides 60 
Horses, Famous, of America......... 0 ...... 1 50 | Practical Forestry, b Bn cacnnns sa 6hee ce 1 50 
Jenning’s Horse Training................... .. 1 2% | Practical Taxidermy. and Home Decoration, 
Man PR aa caddcicukceccenssaercns ND ad dnc cece caduacadaadecueaddmmanne 1530 
ee, ere 8 00 | Practical Orange Culture..................-.0. 1 00 

jm ew’s Horse Management................. 3 00 | Practical Poultry aa elisa dicuuedindccnamieucan 20 
McClure’s Stable Guide................. cana 1 00 | Randall’s Practical Shi ae. id aiicaeamedeinciaeah 200 
Rarey’s Horse Tamer........ tesececccccaccrcs 50 | Sportsman’s Gazetter, 1 cece cececccccces 3 00 
Riding and Driving.........-.......-.-.ssseee- 20 | Studies in Animal Life, cowhs Nivcasineidndindeda’ 1 00 

Riding Recollections, bbl Melville’s........ 3 00 | The Cream of Leicestershire.................. 3 50 
mas ne Peiieagaacanne- ada 1 00 | The Forester, by Brown........ ....... o «ce Man 
Stonehenge, Horse Sacaien s +e i te 3 75 | The Northwest Coast of America.............. 2) 00 
Stonehenge on the Horse, English edition, 8vo 38 50 | The Heart of Europe.......................... 8% 

Stonehenge on the Horse, ae edition, The Botanical Atlas, 2 vols. 12 00 

Ga icaesnceneacc -. 200} The pene i Atlas, 2 poate 10 00 
The Book of the Horse. . 12 3 | The 5 00 
The Saddle Horse.......,.--.. - 106) TheT ermiste: Manual. Brown 10 
The Horse Owner’s Saf las 200 | Wild wers of Switzer 15 00 
Veterinary Dicti . Going 2 00 | Woodcraft, “N ol 100 
Wallace’s American Stud Book..... .. ...... 10 00 | Woods and Lakes of Maine 3 
Wallace's American Trotting Register, 2 vols. 20 00 | Yellowstone Park, Ludlow, quarto, clot 4, Gov 
Woodruff’s Trotting Horses of een Rhee 250| ernment 250 
Youatt and Spooner on the Horse.... ....... 150 Youatt on Sheep.. 1.00 





_UPTHEGROVE & McLELLAN, 


Valparaiso, Ind. 


Mnfrs., Shooting and Fishing Suits. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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Whitney--Kennedy Repeating Rifle. 






The Strongest and Best. 


Many thousands in use. Greatly superior to any other Magazine Rifle yet made. The solid metal 
in line of fire at time of discharge renders the Kennedy ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
These rifles are made .38-val. 40 gr., .44-cal. 40 gr., .45-cal. 60 gr., .45-cal. 75 gr., and .50-cal. 95 gr. (Express), using the same ammunition 


as other magazine rifles. Catalogues and price lists on application to the manufacturers. 


WHITNEY ARMS CO., New Haven, Conn. 


“Forest and Stream” Books 


WARNING! 


As ies in the East have put on the market a 
horrible-toned imitation of my Duck Caller, this is 
to notify all sportsmen and gun dealers that none 
are of my make unless stamped “F. A. ALLEN, 
Monmouth, Itl."". And I will prosecute a!l parties 
selling such villainous goods as of my manufacture. 

F. Ae ALLEN, Monmouth, Ill. 


Wanted. 
WANTED. 


Light-Weight Jockey Riders. 


Our intention being to give an entirely different 
entertainment next year from any that has been 
given in the past, and where bona fide races of a 
novel character will form quite a prominent part, 
we are desirous of engaging a number of 
First-Class Experienced Jockeys, 

To ride thoroughbred horses in racing contests 

During the Tenting Season of 1885, 

Commencing about March and ending about 
November. 

None but competent, painstaking, earnest, sober 
and reliable men over 21 years of age, and not over 
120 pounds weight are wanted. 

To those fulfilling the above requirements, and 
who contract for the entire season, good salaries 
will be paid, together with a defrayal of their 
traveling expenses. 

Address or call at once, 

BARNUM, BAILEY & HUTCHINSON, 
Madison Square Garden, 
Fourth avenue and Twenty-seventh st., New York. 

















ANTED.—FOR SPECIAL USE, A 12-GAUGE 

Lefever hammerless; must be 7 cheap. 

No matter how much used or bruised, breech 

action suund. G.S. B., 510 Thirteenth st., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. jan8,1t 


for Sale. 


FOR SALE. 


The ever reliable river St. Marguerite, the chief 
tributary of the Saguenay, descending from a lake 
far north of Chicoutimi, and famous for its salmon 
and sea trout fisheries, with all the prenmeter’s 
riparian rights, is now offered for sale. The St. 

rguerite is di-tant 15 miles from Tadousac by 
water, or 10 miles over land. The riparian rights 
cover a distance of 30 miles, which is sub-divided 
into six sections, 5 miles apart. At each section are 
erected one commodious Gothic cottage, men’s 
house, ice house, etc., etc. Each section has the 
control of six to eight salmon pools. Parties desir- 
ous of forming a club to secure the rights of the 
above valuable salmon stream, can so arrange it 
whereby twenty-four rods could have — rights 
and os sport. For further particulars apply 
to WILLIS RUSSELL, Proprietor, Quebec, Canada, 
or to Messrs. GRANT BROS., 2 Exchange Court, 
New York City. jan8,7t 


SALMON ANGLING. 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


Leases for five years of the angling privileges per- 
taining to the ungranted lands bordering on certain 
rivers in the Province of Quebec, containing salmon 
and trout, will be offered to public competition at 
the Department of Crown Lands, Quebec, on 
Wednesdav, February 4, 1885, ot 11 o’clock A. M. 
Lists of the rivers, with information respecting 
them, will be furnished on application to the under- 
sign W. W. LYNCH, Commissioner of Crown 











Lands. 

Quebec, December 13, 1884. dec25,4t 
sain 
7 eee 80-IN., 48-CAL., HEPBURN, WITH 
{ Lyman rear sight, nearly new. Cover, tools, 
mould and shells. $24. A. B. C., Frankford P. O., 
Philadelphia, Pa. jan8,1t 
mm 





Ferrets For Sale. 


The finest ratters and hunters in the world. All 
trained. to the whistle. For sale at ADOLPH 
ISAACSEN, 92 Fulton street, N. Y. jan8,1t 


IVE UAIL FOR SALE —PENNSYLVANIA 
and est Virginia birds. Consignments of 
Furs, Skins, Game, etc. solicited. Established 1838. 
TENNEY & WOODWARD, Commission Merchants, 
174 Chambers street, N. Y. jan8,3t 








Lew FOR SALE, BY JNO. T. LED- 
BETTER, Shelbyville, Tenn., at $3 = dozen. 





OR SALE.—WILD DECOY GEESE AND 
black and Mallard duck decoys. All these 
birds were raised and trained by myself; they are 
first-class birds. B.C. BRADFORD, P. O. Box 158, 


Rockland, Mass. jan1,2t 


ACK NUMBERS OF FOREST AND STREAM 

for sale. All but the first volume. The best 

offer accepted. W. H. BRUMMITT, —— 
ecl1,t 


PORTRAITS OF GAME FISHES, 
On gray-tinted Bristol board, at the following 
=. poares: Single copies, 10cts.; Fresh Water 
es (83) a! 








; Salt Water Series (37), $3.50; Whole 

Series (60), $5: a~half-Russian port-folio holdin 
whole series, $1.25. Among the portraits are: Black 
bass (large and smali-mouth), trout, grayling, Cali- 
fornia mount:.in trout, landlocked and sea on, 
ike, mascal: » Strawberry bass, striped bass, 
etc. e of boards, 7x8in. Descriptive 
cireular sent free. Address W. C. HARRIS, 252 


Broadway, New York. 






ANTELOPE AND DEER 


OF AMERICA. 


By JOHN DEAN CATON, LL.D. 


This is a book written by a sportsman for sportsmen, and by a naturalist for naturalists. 
It gives a full history of the Pronghorn Antelope and of every species of American Deer, 
from the giant Moose down to the tiny Acapulco deer; recounts deer-hunting experiences and 


adventures, and describes the different hunting methods adopted by sportsmen. 


Pages, 426. 


large octavo, cloth, beveled edges; more than fifty illustrations. A superb work. Price $2.50. 


TRAINING vs. BREAKING. 


By S. T. HAMMOND. 


This is a book for dog owners, who by its directions can successfully train their hunting 


dogs. 


method, in which kindness is substituted for the whip. 


will develop whatever “hunting sense” there is in the animal. 
Thirty-five years’ experience led to the production of the volume. 
those who wish to train their pointers and setters for the field, it yet lays down rules by which 
one can teach a toy dog or a huge St. Bernard, how to do almost everything but speak. To 
make your dog your intelligent, willing friend, one who obeys you because he loves you, not 
because he fears you, is the end secured by the methods. of TRAINING VS. BREAKING. 


Octavo, cloth, 100 pp. 


Price $1.00. 


It teaches how to bring out the wonderful intelligence of the dog by an entirely novel 
It is humane, sensible, practical, and 


Primarily written for 


CANOE AND BoaT BUILDING 


The series of papers on canoe building, printed in the Forest and Stream, have been col- 
Chapters have been added, as well as plans and working drawings. 


lected into book form. 
By studying the directions here laid down 


The manual is complete, 


FOR AMATEURS. 


It is plainly written. 


any one with ordinary gumption can build a canoe, rowboat or sneakbox for himself. 


Pages, 166. Profusely illustrated. 


Twenty-four plates in envelope. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


SHORE BIRDS. 


Price $1 50. 


A pamphlet for those who “gun” along the shore. 


TELLS OF 


I. Haunts and Habits—Where the bay birds live and what they do at home. 
II. Range and Migration—Where they go to breed and wher® to spend the winter. 


11I. A Morning Without the Birds—An episode of shore shooting. 


IV. Nomenclature—A list of our American species of Zimico/e, with a description of 


each species. 


V. Localities—Where to go to shoot them. 
VI. Blinds and Decoys—How to shoot them after you have reached the grounds. 


45 Pp. paper. 


Price 15 cents. 


WOODCRAFT. 


“NESSMUK.” 


A book written for the instruction and guidance of those who go for pleasure to the 


woods. 


ably in putting the wisdom so acquired into plain and intelligible English. 


Its author, having had a great deal of experience in camp life, has succeeded admir- 


The chapters 


are written to teach the traveler how to journey through the wilderness with ease; 

To sleep on a fragrant elastic bed and pillow at night, instead of abrading his vertebre 
against roots and stubs; 

To go light; to keep warm and dry; 

To cook plain, wholesome meals; 

To come out of the woods refreshed and comforted; 


To get a dollar’s worth of recreation and rest for every dollar spent. 


It is just the thing that thousands of novices are looking for, and gives them just the 


advice and practical information they want. 


Then there are hints as well for older campers, 
who will be surprised to see how much ‘*Nessmuk” can tell them; and stories, anecdotes, and” 


a never-failing supply of mother-wit for the entertainment of ali who can appreciate a good 


thing told in camp or in print. 


Address: Forest and Stream Publishisg Co., 39 Park Row, New York. 


Cloth, illustrated, 16mo., pp. 160. Price $r. 





SPECIALTIES 


Russian Water Proof. 
Price 25 Cents. 


The best article known for keeping out wet and 


preserving the leather. 
* 


GUN OIDE. 


Price 50 Cents. 

The only a made that will prevent 
iron, steel and metal from rusting when pened to 
salt water. The contents of one bottle keep a 
gun in good condition one year. 


Powdered Areca Nut. 


Price 50 Cents. 
A safe and infallible remedy for WORMS in DOGs. 


Imperial Flea Powder. 
Price 50 Cents. 


For the destruction of Fleas and vermin on dogs 
and other animals. 











The above are put upunde wy supervision by 
one of the best chemists in the United States, and 
each is guaranteed as ns poner pong Sample con- 
taining one package of each sent on receipt of $1.50 
in stamps or postal note. 

I keep in stock a full line of 


Spratt’s Medicines for Dogs, 
HENRY C. SQUIRES, 


No. 178 Broadway, N. Y. 


Oil-Tanned Moccasins. 


For Hunting, Fishing, Canoeing, &c. 
They are easy to the feet, and very 
durable. Made to order in a 
variety of styles and warranted 
the genuime article. Send 
mfor price list. MARTIN 
UTCHINGS, Dover, 
ee Box 368. 

Dame, Stopparp & KENDALL, Boston; HENRY U. 
— New York; F. Cuas. EIcHs£1, Philadelphia, 













Bu the Stud. 
Hillside Kennel. 


Gordon Setter “ARGUS.” 


Argus is thoroughly trained for field work; has 
an excellent nose and great endurance. The fol- 
lowing are his bench show winnings: 1st prize in 
Toronto, puppy class, 1880; 2d prize, London, 1881; 
ist prize, Cleveland, also special for best Gordon 
setter exhibited, 1882, 1st prize, champion, Ottawa, 
1883; 1st prize, champion, Chicago, 1883; 1st prize, 
Montreal, and special for best Gordon setter F, 
1883; 1st, champion, London, also special for best 
Gordon setter dog in show, and special for best 
Gordon setter dog or bitch, 1883. 

~~ has been awarded prizes under the follow 
ing judges:—John Davidson, Major J. M. Taylor, 
Harry icolm, James Watson, W. J. Munson. 


Stud Fee, 825.00. 


STUD FOX-TERRIER 


Champion Raby Tyrant, 
(K.C.8.B. 11,179.) 

Pupped October, 1880. Weight 16% pounds. 

Raby Tyrant is a white dog, with an even marked 
rich black and tan head. He isa thoroughly game 
and stylish terrier, f a beautifully shaped 
long punishing head, with perfect drop ears, small 
eye, rare neck and shoulders, deep chest, well rib- 
bed and muscular quarters, short, straight legs, 
excellent feet, great bone and substance, with an 
exceptionally hard and dense coat. 

Raby Tyrant is without doubt one of the most 
successful terriers of the present day. He has 
been exhibited 67 times, 33 different judges having 
adjudicated upon him, and has won 47. First 10 
cups and specials; 12second and 2 third prizes. His 
breeding is undeniable, combining as he does the 
choicest and most valuable bl that can be ob- 
tained. At the stud Raby Tyrant is proving him- 
self eminently successful. 


Fee, $15.00. 
JOHN E. THAYER, Hillside Kennels, Lancaster, 








Scotland Kennel Collies. 


STUD DOGS. 
Champion Robin Adair and Champion Tweed II. 


BITCHES. 

Champion Zulu Princess, champion Lassie, cham- 
pion Lass o’ Gowrie, champion Meg, Lilac, Eigg and 
other imported and prize winning bitches. 

—— for sale from the above stock. 
For further iculars and stud fee of dogs ad- 
dress THOS. H. TERRY, P. O. Box 2,017, N. Y. 


WESTMINSTER KENNEL CLUB, 


IN THE STUD. 





CHAMPION SENSATION, - - FEE, $50 
” BANG BANG, - . “ $50 
a TRAMP (Sensation—Psyche), ‘“ $25 


JAMES MORTIMER, Supt., Babylon, L. I. 
jani,tf 


’ 





K. K. C. POINTER 


CHAMPION KNICKERBOCKER (A.K.R. 19), liver 
and white, in the stud. Fee, $25. Young stock for 
sale. GEO. L, WILMS, Sec’y, 142 Monticello ave., 
Jersey City, N. J. 


CHiEsE". 


Will serve red Irish setter bitches of pure blood 

and guaranteed field quality. Fee, $25. 
For Sale—Puppies, by Gaiet Stock and field 

—_ of dams guaran . MAX WENZEL, 80 
Garth street. Hoboken, N. J. 


Vandevort’s Don in the Stud. 


= a limited a of a bitches. Md 

culars and pedigree . -‘VANDE- 

Fort, _— avenue, East End, Pittsburgh 
. Fee $50. 





